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Fifth Annual Sales Conference 


Interest Grows Like the Proverbial Snowball 


By C. E. Greenwood 


Commercial Director, Edison Electric Institute 


na OPS them all” is the consensus 
of opinion of the Fifth Annual 
Sales Conference of Edison 
Electric Institute. In the midst of ad- 
versities of business recession over five 
hundred men and a few of our business 


women from 36 states and Canada 
gathered at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, 


Chicago, March 29th through April Ist, 


attracted by a program of timely sub- 
jects and authoritative speakers. It is 
gratifying that each year the scope of 
these annual conclaves has broadened 
and extended their usefulness to the 
commercial forces of the industry. 
Many obstacles confront today the 
men responsible for producing and hold- 
ing new business, prominent among 
which are narrowing markets and lim- 
ited capital for promotional purposes. 
The basic requirements for meeting 
these obstacles, 
such as surveys, 
analysis of profit- 
able loads, selec- 
tive selling, 
planned promo- 
tion and mass at- 
tack, dealer co- 
ordination and 
consideration of 
future loads, all 
gained the atten- 
tion of the speak- 
ers. There were 
forty platform 
presentations 
during the four- 
day sessions, and 
it is sincerely re- 
gretted that com- 
paratively few of 
the papers could 
be selected for 


this special Conference Number of the 
BuLveTin. Other papers will appear 
in later issues or in other publications. 

David M. DeBard, Vice President, 
Stone and Webster Service Corporation, 
and Chairman of the Sales Committee, 
was the chief presiding officer of the 
Conference. 

There were two afternoon 
devoted to present National Promo- 
tional Programs, one on Better Light- 
Better Sight at which M. E. Skinner, 
Vice Chairman of the Sales Committee 
and Chairman of the Better Light-Bet- 
ter Sight Bureau presided. From that 
session we publish in these columns the 
address of two guest speakers from with- 
out the industry—Mrs. Winifred Hath- 
away, Associate Director of the Na- 
tional Society for the Prevention of 


Blindness, and Dr.’H. E. Pine, Presi- 


sessions 





In a Huddle Following Conference Formal Luncheon 


(Left to right), R. E. Fisher, J. 3 Davidson, C. W. Kellogg, D. M. DeBard, G. E. Whitwell, 


. E. Greenwood, M. E. Skinner 
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dent of the American Optometric Asso- 
ciation—both of whom made _ valued 
contributions to the cause of correct 
lighting for the public. All papers of 
this session are being published cur- 
rently in the Better Light-Better Sight 
News which has wide distribution. 

Another session outlined progress of 
the Modern Kitchen promotion at which 
G. E. Whitwell, Vice Chairman of the 
Sales Committee and Chairman of the 
Modern Kitchen Bureau presided. Not 
only was the value of the electric 
kitchen equipment load featured, but a 
check-up of progress in promotion of 
the program in different sections of the 
country as indicated in the reports of 
the Regional Directors showed that the 
first two years’ effort had taken root, 
and that the activity is forging ahead. 
A symposium of the Kitchen Bureau 
session will ap- 
pear in a_ later 
issue of the BuL- 
LETIN. Papers 
by R. R. Herr- 
mann and C. E. 
Swartzbaugh ap- 
pear in this issue. 

It is of inci- 
dental interest 
that one of the 
outstanding pres- 
entations on 
Broadening 
Home Service 
Activity by Miss 
Sarah Harding 
Hunter of the 
Electrical League 
of Cleveland, is 
unavoidably de- 
layed in publica- 
tion. 
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Following customary practice Mon- 
day, March 28th, the day preceding the 
Conference, was left open for meetings 
of our organizational committees. It was 
a busy day for Chairmen and members. 
The results of these meetings will be 
recorded in reports that will be pub- 
lished for the benefit of member com- 
panies. 

Of special note is the Annual Com- 
mercial Cooking Survey made this year 
under the auspices of the Commercial 
Electric Cooking Council. The Chair- 
man of the Council, P. M. Alden, 
pointed out in his presentation the value 
of this high load factor business to the 
utilities and explained the national ac- 
tivity now being carried through by the 
Council which is jointly sponsored by 
Edison Institute and the Food Equip- 
ment Section of NEMA. Mr. Alden’s 
paper will appear in the April issue of 
Electric Light and Power including the 
Survey. Reprints will be circulated. 

The same evening, March 28th, the 
Sales Committee had its dinner meeting 
at which progress reports of the Com- 
mittee were heard and subjects of mo- 
ment along the lines of sales develop- 
ment were discussed. It was after ten 
o'clock when an interesting Agenda was 
completed and Chairman DeBard ‘ad- 
journed the meeting. 

A high spot of the week’s activity was 
the formal luncheon on Wednesday, 
March 30th, at which Mr. Kellogg, 
Chairman of Engineers Public Service and 
President of Edison Electric Institute, 
was the only speaker. MI. E. Skinner 
who presided at the luncheon intro- 
duced Mr. Kellogg to a gathering of 
nearly three hundred persons. His ad- 
dress which is printed in other columns 
of this issue was enthusiastically _re- 
ceived. It is deserving of comment that 
the President of the Institute, who has 
pressing demands on his time would give 
us the privilege of his attendance at the 
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Sales Committee dinner and at the Con- 
ference sessions. 

The problems of the power engineers 
were discussed on the last day of the 
Conference. ‘There were approximately 
150 utility men attending the closed 
sessions on Friday, April Ist. ‘The prac- 
tice of assigning a full day for the inti- 
mate discussion of matters of concern 
to the commercial executives and power 
salesmen is justified by the production 
of papers outlining test cases and expe- 
rience data. 
ture of these closed meetings and a 
clearing house of ideas results. A. D. 
McLay’s address is printed elsewhere in 
this issue. Obviously some of the papers 
in this session will not be available for 
publication. Others will be 
later. 

In this brief chronicle of events an 
expression of appreciation goes to the 
men and women who performed: in “A 
PAGEANT AND A PROPHECY” 
which M. N. Waterman, Chairman of 
the Lighting Sales Committee of the In- 


Open discussion is a fea- 


released 


(1) Charlie Michel (center) tells one to Jim Davidson while Frank Coffin (left) listens in—(2) Charlie Eastman at ease—(3) Charlie 
Collier with George Mason, President, Nash-Kelvinator (right) and W. F. Armstrong, Vice-President 
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stitute, offered to visualize progress in 
lighting technique and in sales. The 
story was told in an impressive and in- 
teresting manner. Let it be known, 
since it was not on the program, that 
the scenario was by Mr. Waterman, 
the crystal gazer and scientist was H. F. 
Barnes of General Electric Company, 
Cleveland, and J. H. Devereaux, Pub- 
lic Utility Engineering and Service 
Corp., was stage director. Our appre- 
ciation for assistance is also extended 
to the Westinghouse Lamp Division of 
Westinghouse Company, to the Chicago 
Lighting Institute and to the manufac- 
turers of lighting equipment who loaned 
apparatus, 

Another feature, not on the program, 
was the surprise that Harris E. Dexter 
gave to his audience. Following his 
presentation of the subject RUNNING 
WATER—YOUR. FAMILY  DE- 
SERVES IT, Mr. Dexter produced a 
farmer from Poughkeepsie, a customer 
who had the service and told what it 
had done for him. Mr. Wigsten’s knees 
may have shaken, as he stated, but there 
was no shakiness in his thoughts and in 
the relation of his experience. 

The Exhibit of promotional materials 
available in connection with the four 
national programs operated by the In- 
stitute, two of them jointly with 
NEMA, was more impressive than ever. 
Deserving of special mention was the 
Exhibit of IES Better Sight Lamps be- 
fore an elaborate painting depicting the 
Evolution of Lighting. 

And one more thought—we would 
not forget that “Ash” Collins, guide 
and mentor of Reddy Kilowatt, was 
present and his Candid camera was 
working so that we can offer a few in- 
timates of some of those in attendance. 

Yes—it was a profitable week, be- 
cause men who attended had full oppor- 
tunity to take home with them new 
ideas and inspirations for further de- 
velopment of the business. 
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Do Your Executives Know? 


By Davis M. DeBard 





Stone &° Webster Service Corporation, New York, N. Y. 


Chairman Sales Committee, Edison Electric Institute 


An address before the Fifth Annual Sales Conference, Edison Electric Institute, 


HE EDISON ELECTRIC IN- 

STITUTE is the trade associa- 

tion of the electric utility busi- 
ness. It maintains a courteous and 
highly competent headquarters staff in 
New York. This staff assists the volun- 
teer committees made up of its members 
in the dissemination of facts and promo- 
tional plans which are of common in- 
terest to all utilities. Through the 
work of these volunteer committees, the 
thoughts and experience of hundreds of 
the ablest men in the industry are made 
available to all operating companies. In 
the Sales Division alone the efforts of 
more than 200 men and women work- 
ing on various activities are providing a 
storehouse of information and promo- 
tional material available to operating 
companies throughout the country. 1 
am confident that the committee mem- 
bers have gained both pleasure and 
profit from doing this work, but if their 
efforts are to be useful to the electrical 
industry, it will be because you and 
your executives make full use of the in- 
formation to develop more _ effective 
sales programs in the communities which 
you serve. 


1 have talked with many operating 
executives throughout the country and 
find them woefully uninformed of the 
volunteer committee work being done in 
their behalf. I, for one, believe it is a 
duty of every sales executive to keep his 
associates informed of the research work 
and promotional plans being attempted 
by the various sales committees. We trv 
to get this information out through the 
telephone, the telegraph and the tele- 
type. We do not use the one effective 
means by which information travels the 
fastest, and that is—tell a woman. 

Many of the committee chairmen ap- 
pear during the next few days on our 
program. Had time permitted, we 


would have been well repaid to have 
complete reports from them all. In ar- 
ranging such a program, only a limited 
number of worth while subjects of vital 
interest can be covered. Make notes 
that you might better inform your asso- 
ciates and operating executives on your 
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return home, the work that the Sales 
Committee has accomplished. 

1 wonder if you know that the manu- 
facturers have agreed to contribute more 
than $400,000 to our cooperative pro- 
grams this year and that each manufac- 
turer’s dollar will be matched approxi- 
mately ten to one by the utilities locally. 
These committee activities work to the 
mutual interest of both manufacturer and 
utility and are to be encouraged. Such 
movements planned by joint committees 
—sponsored by the executives of the in- 
dustry—fostered by the operating com- 
panies and by the manufacturers—mer- 
chandised to the dealers and sold to the 
employes, result in adding profitable 
load to our lines to the mutual benefit 
of customer, utility, manufacturer and 
dealer. 

Later in the program you will hear 
more of these cooperative programs and 
can better judge the splendid good will 
that exists between the utility industry 
and its manufacturing friends. 


Air Conditioning 


The President of a large air condi- 
tioning manufacturing company made 
the statement recently that one million 
horsepower was required to operate air 
conditioning apparatus installed today, 
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and that during the next ten years, 
more than nine million additional horse- 
power will be required for new installa- 
tions. The utility industry is aware of 
the problem which affects their distri- 
bution and generation system. Air con- 
ditioning apparatus operates at such a 
low load factor that returns to the util- 
ity in many cases are inadequate. It is 
gratifying to note that through the com- 
mittee efforts the manufacturers are de- 
voting research to this problem and are 
developing storage systems to lessen the 
demand and improve the load factor. 
Last year the manufacturers of air con- 
ditioning equipment had the peak year 
of their business and there is every in- 
dication that 1938 will equal, if not 
exceed, the output of 1937. 

Very encouraging is the marked im- 
provement in Room Coolers. Not only 
are they more fool-proof in construction 
but prices are lower. The leading man- 
ufacturers have an excellent product 
now on the market and plan extensive 
promotion. I would like to recommend 
to next year’s Sales Committee that con- 
sideration be given for a national ac- 
tivity on the promotion of Room Cool- 
ers. For the office and the living room, 
it offers summer comfort at a moderate 
price. The ventilating portion of the load 
gives us long hours of use. In fact, the 
ventilating in general offers large po- 
tentialities in the residential and com- 
mercial field. The so-called Desert 
Cooler as used in the Southwest where 
altitudes are high, and the attic fan 
throughout the South, make satisfied 
customers wherever they are properly 
installed. 

Wiring 

In the launching of the National 
Adequate Wiring Program which was 
developed by the National Electrical 
Manufacturers Association, wiring is 
receiving much needed attention. The 
Chairman of the Bureau, Mr. Sprack- 
ling, is to speak on Wednesday morn- 
ing and will cover the subject. Utilities 
have long been interested in technical 
developments in wiring and its promo- 
tion. We have been interested both in 
the adequacy in copper and the number 
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of outlets. We willingly joined this im- 
portant industry development. 

It is notable that the basis of the 
Certification Program which supple- 
ments the national activity is based on 
the domestic specification in the Hand- 
book of Interior Wiring Design devel- 
oped by a Joint Industry Committee 
under Mr. E. A. Brand of Buffalo, New 
York, as Chairman. Thirty-seven thou- 
sand copies of this Handbook have been 
printed and distributed to date and a 
further edition of ten thousand copies is 
just off the press. This in itself is evi- 
dence of the interest in the wiring 
problem. 

We shall be hopeful that new meth- 
ods of wiring will be developed which 
will bring about lower cost to the con- 
sumer and result in more jobs and 
greater profit to the electrical con- 
tractor. 

Home Service 

The utility depends on its home ser- 
vice workers for developing that all- 
important use of electrical equipment. 
A survey among 54 operating companies 
indicated a total of 504 home service 
workers employed—one home service 
worker per 7,500 customers. 

It is of particular interest that most 
of these companies have hired women 
with college training in home economics 
to perform this important contact in the 
home. Of the 36 companies that con- 
duct lighting service activities with 
women contacts, 17 companies use the 
same women for lighting service as for 
educational work in connection ‘with 
other devices in the home. There is a 
job ahead in putting the many appli- 
ances in the home that are now idle to 
work again and the process of education 
must go on. The Home Service De- 
partment is the key to this company 
activity. We are to hear more about 
Home Service later in our program. 


Financing 

A complete report on the activity of 
utility companies in connection with the 
financing of electric equipment was pub- 
lished last year under a committee 
headed by Mr. C. L. Harold of Brook- 
lyn. During the past year the subject 
has gained wide attention from several 
sources interested in installment pay- 
ments. Finance companies raised the 


issue of the economic soundness of sell-* 


ing electric equipment with terms ex- 
tending beyond 24 months. Some utility 
companies have adjusted to these terms 
while others have continued to extend 
beyond the 24 months’ period. I am 
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advised that some finance companies are 
making their terms more flexible. I am 
also advised that local banks throughout 
the country are becoming more and 
more interested in financing both dealer 
and utility sales on terms extending up 
to 48 months. Many records will prove 
that customers who have been extended 
credit over long terms, and required to 
pay low monthly payments, have con- 
tinued their obligations far better than 
customers placed on shorter terms with 
high monthly payments. 

Title I of the National Housing Act 
has made it possible to finance under 
contracts insured by FHA—wiring, 
lighting, oil burners, air conditioning 
and electric water heaters for the home. 
The term of financing is as long as five 
years. This makes it possible to liberal- 
ize again the terms on these particular 
items. 

With such a large percentage of our 
sales consummated on the installment 
plan, this subject is of importance to 
every operating company. 


Rural 

Thousands of customers have been 
added to the power company lines and 
many are faced with the big problem of 
getting adequate return in revenue. The 
first essentials are lighting and running 
water. The program of the Electric 
Water Systems Council, now in its fifth 
year, is making a substantial contribu- 
tion through the promotion of running 
water in rural and semi-rural commu- 
nities. The Rural Sales Committee has 


recommended similar activities be devel- 





Merrill Skinner prepares to introduce 
the President at the Conference Lunch- 
eon—Jim Davidson in foreground 
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oped for the promotion of other impor- 
tant services. 

Attention is called to the present 
Rural Electrification Exchange which is 
the mouthpiece of the Rural Sales Com- 
mittee. It appears this year in printed 
form and in new dress and has been 
most favorably received. There will be 
four quarterly issues. Every utility mem- 
ber of the EEI receives two copies 
gratis. A small subscription charge: is 
made for additional copies. Subscrip- 
tions are welcome from manufacturers 
and every one interested in rural electri- 
fication development. There is a big 
job ahead in load building on rural lines. 

Time does not permit the review of 
each committee’s activity. Many of the 
Chairmen will appear on the program 
during the next few days. Suffice to say 
that their contributions have been of 
importance to the industry and we 
should all be grateful for the time and 
energy expended by these committees in 
our behalf. 

In conclusion, the year 1937 resulted 
in a splendid load building year for most 
companies. General business conditions, 
due to factors beyond our control, are 
not as bright as they were at this time 
a year ago. With the farmers having a 
greater supply of grain, cotton and live- 
stock; with the manufacturers in posi- 
tion to produce splendid eye-appealing, 
quality appliances; with the banks look- 
ing for opportunities to invest their sur- 
plus funds; I, for one, cannot help but 
feel, in spite of many obstacles, utility 
load building, especially in the residen- 
tial field, should go forward at a rate 
comparable with last year, provided we 
do not lessen our promotional efforts. 
There was never a time when commit- 
tee work and get-together meetings such 
as these were so important. To know 
by the experience of other companies 
what to do and what not to do, elim- 
inates experiment, expense and _ costly 
errors. It has been the policy of the 
utility industry for many years to pass 
on to the consumer in the form of rate 
reductions such savings that have ac- 
crued from better planning and man- 
agement. These rate reductions have 
amounted to many millions of dollars. 
Executives have gained their inspiration 
and many of their thoughts from reports 
of committees and conferences such as is 
being held here this week. I am confi- 
dent that both you and your ultimate 
consumer will be benefited from the pro- 
gram in which you are to participate 
during the next few days. 
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tion and pleasure to be able to speak 

to this large and enthusiastic gather- 
ing devoted to the commercial develop- 
ment of our great humanity-serving in- 
dustry. Sales effort is probably the great- 
est influence tending to lift our industry 
above the mere repetitive routine of ser- 
vice, thorough and devoted though that 
service may be, to the high level of a 
vigorous, growing organism. Growth 
is the concomitant of life and this life 
which your sales efforts produce infuses 
health into the entire fabric of the in- 
dustry. 

In analyzing the nature of the growth 
of the electric utility industry during 
the past year, it is most encouraging to 
observe that the development was the re- 


[: is a source of tremendous satisfac- 


sult not only of greater use by existing * 


customers, but was due also to a sub- 
stantial gain in the number of customers. 
We may be justly proud of having in one 
year increased the average residence con- 
sumption of electricity per customer from 
727 to 797, or about 10%, with a reduc- 
tion in average residence rate per kilo- 
watt hour of 6%, but it is gratifying 
also to record a gain for the year of 
nearly 800,000 in the number of electric 
customers. 

A somewhat longer look back to the 
beginning of the great depression (which 
we may call approximately the end of 
1929) makes a still more striking show- 
ing. During that 8-year period the na- 
tional income dropped from 79 billions, 
its all-time high, in 1929 to 68 billions 
in 1937—a decrease of 14%. The in- 
dex of industrial production at the end 
of this period stood at a point fully as 
much below its 1929 value. Yet during 
these same eight years we added 2,850,- 
000 customers to our lines, a gain of 
12%, increased the average energy con- 
sumption of electricity in the home 67%, 
and cut the average kilowatt hour rate in 
the home over 30%. 

I mention these outstanding accomp- 
lishments during the depression, and 
contrary to the general trend of affairs, 
in no spirit of braggadocio, but rather to 
remind you what you have done under 
relatively unfavorable conditions so as 
to encourage you to the continuation of 
enthusiastic effort in the future. 
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May I remind you also that these re- 
sults were shown by a privately-owned 
industry using the incentive of individual 
initiative. I mention this because of the 
claims that have been advanced in re- 
cent yeafs by propagandists for govern- 
ment ownership to the effect that the ad- 
mittedly excellent record achieved by the 
privately-owned electric utilities has been 
due to the stimulus of government com- 
petition, actual or threatened. An an- 
alysis of the record does not bear out 
these government claims. 

Let us take the decade from the end 
of 1927 to the end of 1937. It was at 
the beginning of this decade that the 
electric industry (not the government) 
devised and gradually installed the in- 
ducement rates for electricity in the 
home. The decade divides itself into 
two equal parts with the end of 1932, 
thus respectively pre-New Deal and 
New Deal. Let us see if we can dis- 
cover from the record of the decade any 
evidence of the effect of the example or 
threat of government competition. In 
the matter of average residential rates, 
the total cut through the decade was 2.43 
cents per kwhr. Of this total cut, 1.25 
cents, or 50.5%, was made in the pre- 
New Deal half of the decade. Similarly 
as to average annual residence consump- 
tion, the total gain in the decade was 
353 kwhr. per annum, and of this total 
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144 kwhr., or 41%, was effected in the 
pre-New Deal half of the decade. The 
larger part in the New Deal half was 
due to the more general prevalence in 
that period of inducement rates. 

Would it be unfair to note that dur- 
ing this same decade just ended the per 
cent of electric utility gross earnings 
paid out in taxes grew from 9.5% to 
16%, a gain of over 68%, and that two- 
thirds of this added percentage burden 
occurred during the New Deal half of 
the decade? 

I would not have you gather from the 
picture I have painted of steady vigorous 
progress by our industry that I am, 
ostrich-like, unmindful of our troubles. 
No one could be more painfully aware 
than I am that our Government, which 
in theory should be helping the business 
of its citizens, has picked out for vilifi- 
cation and attack our industry with its 
unique record (which I have cited) of 
service to the people of the country. Al- 
though it is known that five-eighths of 
the cost of furnishing electricity consists 
of fixed charges, we have seen our gov- 
ernment actively inciting municipalities 
to compete by donating 45% of the in- 
vestment cost. It is also well known 
that in the case of hydroelectric power 
about 92% of the total costs arises from 
fixed charges. Yet in the face of this we 
find our government, through the 
T.V.A. not only allocating to power but 
a small fraction of its investment, but 
in its published reports disregarding en- 
tirely interest and depreciation on even 
this inadequate investment—and then 
having the nerve to call this a “yard- 
stick.” 

Competition we are thoroughly ac- 
customed to; analysis shows that at least 
half of our gross earnings are derived 
from competitive business. This to my 
mind is one of the healthiest features of 
our business, since it keeps us on our toes. 
Competition envisages a fair fight for 
business, with the public always the 
gainer from being able to choose the 
most economical or convenient of various 
possible articles or services. This so- 
called Government competition, how- 
ever, is really not competition at all but 
persecution, with the cards stacked 
against us by heavy subsidies furnished 
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by the taxpayers. The question is, what 
should be our attitude as salesmen in the 
face of these conditions? 

Here again I believe we should take 
counsel of past experience. We have 
nothing to sell but service and, as has 
many times been observed before, the 
true interest of the public in our business 
is to get the best possible service at the 
lowest feasible cost. Our outstanding 
record in recent years in improving and 
extending and reducing the cost of this 
service should have produced a more 
friendly feeling toward our industry and 
a belief that we can, on the whole, do 
a better job for the people than their 
government can do for them in such an 
expert matter as electricity. It is na- 
tural that the constant government at- 
tack during the last five years should 
have tended to upset our peace of mind, 
but what have the people themselves, 
as shown by their votes in the secrecy of 
the voting-booth, indicated they think 
about the matter? 

I have the record of 540 elections in 
communities in this country, having a 
total population of 22,638,000, which 
voted during the past five years on ques- 
tions involving municipal ownership of 
electricity. Here are the results by 
years: 

% of Population 


in Communities 
Voting in favor of 


Total 
Population of 


Years municipal ownership Communities Voting 
BOR. dvs aula VR 70.5 6,520,000 
Pare 63.3 6,155,000 
>. Si eee 58.5 1,310,000 
1936 27.4 5,735,000 
AS ae 11.5 2,918,000 
22,638,000 


While government ownership activity 
has been particularly noticeable in the 
T.V.A. territory and in the Pacific 
Northwest, the figures just cited would 
seem to indicate that country-wide our 
service is enjoying a growing apprecia- 
tion by the public we serve—a result 
which should be most encouraging to 
our operating and sales forces. 

You are to be congratulated, Mr. 
Chairman, in having the manufacturers 
so fully represented in both the attend- 
ance and the discussions at your confer- 
ence. In making this observation, I 
want to disavow completely any trace 
of condescension. On account of the 
fact that in the past the utilities have 
collected from the public the major 
part of the money which goes to the 
manufacturers for equipment, we have 
been inclined perhaps to assume a some- 
what lofty air with respect to the 
manufacturers, an attitude which is not 
justified by the basic facts. We should 
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never forget that the quality and 
attractiveness of the service we have to 
sell depends upon the design and efh- 
ciency of the equipment necessary for the 
generation, distribution and consumption 
of that service. We crow gently over the 
fact that today a pound of coal can be 
made to produce five or six times as 
many kilowatt hours as a generation ago, 
without perhaps remembering that this 
is an achievement of the manufacturers 
rather than of ourselves. Even in our 
sales efforts, the results of which have 
been briefly mentioned, our accomp- 
lishments have been made possible largely 
by the ingenuity and skill of the manu- 
facturers in the design and production of 
apparatus which can make the use of 
electricity economical and convenient to 
the average citizen. No workman can 
operate efficiently without the right 
tools and those tools the manufacturers 
have furnished in a big way. Broadly 
speaking, the electric industry is com- 
posed of two great branches: the manu- 
facturers who contribute the machinery 
to produce and consume electricity, and 
the utilities who use that machinery to 
get electricity to the people. Both 
branches serve a common end; neither 
can achieve the greatest public benefit 
without the success and cooperation of 
the other. 


Before dropping the subject of our 
great allies, 1 would say a word about 
the electrical dealers and contractors. 
There was a time some years ago, when 
the dealers could justly accuse the elec- 
tric utility industry of doing to them 
the very thing that we now complain of 
the government doing to us; namely, 
using our economic power to compete 
unfairly with the dealer as a retailer, 
by ignoring or absorbing in our operating 
expenses charges which the dealer had to 
carry out of the operation of his retail 
business. These conditions of unhappy 
memory are now a thing of the past. The 
best statistical data available indicates 
that the utilities now sell but 15% of 
the electrical appliances in the country, 
and that 15% is accounted for somewhat 
by those communities which are too 
small to afford a satisfactory living for 
an electrical retailer. It is recognized 
by us all that the proper function of the 
utilities is to pioneer in the promotion of 
new appliances but to yield the field to 
the dealers as soon as any appliance gains 
such general acceptance as to make it 
satisfactory retail material. The de- 
crease in the past year in the percentage 
of ranges and water heaters sold by the 
utilities is evidence of the good faith in 
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which this transition is being handled by 
the utilities. 

The editorial writers of the country 
have been having a lot of fun lately over 
what they deem to be the crimp that 
the new line of Diesel engines will put 
into the electric utilities. As one writer 
put it—‘A T.V.A. in every cellar.” 
These editorial chortles are based on the 
analogy believed to be seen in the effect 
which the low priced automobile has had 
on the great transportation industries, 
both urban and interstate. Apparent 
analogies should be carefully analyzed 
before basing sweeping general conclu- 
sions upon them. I decline to step for- 
ward in the role of a prophet, but I do 
want to make one observation about this 
situation, based upon long experience in 
both the transportation and electric in- 
dustries. The basic reason for the tre- 
mendous development of individual 
transportation units was not economy 
but convenience. Official figures can be 
produced to show that the public pays 
eight to ten times as much for indivi- 
dual automobile transportation as it does 
for electricity in the home. It pays this 
huge bill in order to go where it wants 
when it wants to, as against the restric- 
tions, unavoidable in public transporta- 
tion, of following some fixed route (not 
always convenient) at some time fixed 
by someone else—often fairly infrequent. 

In the matter of electricity service, 
this feature of flexibility and convenience 
is strongly on the side of central station 
service, any departure from it being at 
the risk of much lower convenience and 
reduced flexibility and dependability. All 
things are possible in this world and it 
may be that the American people, in 
providing for their power supply, will 
in the future forsake convenience, flexi- 
bility and dependability in exchange for 
fancied economy; but if they do, it will 
be a reversal of their past form and a 
reversal of the effect of those motivat- 
ing human forces which caused indivi- 
dual transportation to injure the mass 
transportation industries. 

The job of disseminating the blessings 
of electricity among the people is still far 
from complete. We are indeed happy 
as an industry in being able to feel that 
the results of our sales efforts mean so 
much in added comfort, safety and con- 
venience and decreased drudgery to our 
millions of customers. To the carrying 
forward of this task of electrifying 
America, I bespeak your renewed efforts 
for the future, confident, on the basis of 
past performance, that those efforts will 
attain to ever higher goals. 
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‘... But the Most Important of These Is Men” 
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HE JOB that has been done by 

salesmen in the last twenty-five 

years is altogether outstanding. 
The work of the salesmen in the electri- 
cal field has been particularly note- 
worthy. The scope of their achieve- 
ment is reflected in the results secured, 
whether we look at them by and large, 
or whether we look at them in some 
specific situation. 

What a job has been done! Salesmen 
have played a very creative part in 
building a thirteen billion dollar indus- 
try which does a two billion dollar 
annual business. They have helped to 
provide outlets for the more than one 
hundred billion kilowatt-hours gener- 
ated each year. The scope of the indus- 
try is reflected in the fact that it pays 
three hundred million dollars of taxes a 
year. Use has been extended until the 
average residential consumption for 
1937 was 797 kilowatt-hours. The av- 
erage residential rate has been reduced 
to 4.37¢. The average yearly residen- 
tial cost is only $34.83, or $2.90 a 
month, or 9¢ a day—less than the price 
of a couple of Coca Colas. The outstand- 
ing job that has been done can only be 
fully appreciated if we try to imagine 
the comfort and convenience and effi- 
ciency which have been brought to 
twenty-seven million customers in this 
good land. 


Let’s look at the thing a little more 
concretely and a little more closely at 
hand. In my home state we have just 
gone through the heaviest storm in 
thirty years. A report of the trouble 
calls which cleared over our service 
desk reflects just how fully electric ser- 
vice has entered into our modern life. 
Listen to these typical calls: 

Here’s a house that’s cold because the 
stoker won’t run. 

Here’s sickness made the more dangerous 
because the electric pad cannot be used. 

Here’s a man who cannot shave because 
there is no current for the electric shaver. 

Here’s a farm where the cows can’t be 
milked. 

Here’s a dairy where the milk can’t be 
pasteurized. 

Here's a shop with its ice cream melting. 
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Here’s a meat market with its products 
spoiling. 

Here’s a bakery unable to mix its bread. 

Here’s a percolator that doesn’t perc. 

Here’s a hair curler which leaves the hair 
in a semi-twisted state. 

Here’s an egg boiler that leaves the egg 
cold. ; 

Here’s a chicken brooder which jeopardizes 
a whole flock of spring fries. 

And here’s a new one—here’s a farmer 
all excited because his hogs are running 
away from him because the electric fence 
ho longer keeps them in the pasture. 

And, of course—the common observation, 
“Our lights are off.” 


Certainly modern living is bound up 
with electrical service. That fact is a 
tribute to the salesmen in our organi 
zations. 

But if a great job has been done, a 
still greater job stands out there a chal- 
lenge to all of us. The E.E.J. Bulletin 
for February, 1938, indicates the fol- 
lowing percentage of saturation has al- 
ready been reached: 


Refrigerators ........ 50% 
SE 8% 
Water Heaters ...... 2% 
WEEE - 5 ss dcbios atic 49% 
Vacuum Cleaners .... 50% 
ROGER: )<.5 . Bathe 6 6% 


There’s job enough reflected in these 
figures—to say nothing of the great 
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new fields which are just being opened 
up. Think what air conditioning can 
come to mean. 

Mindful of the wonderful achieve- 
ment of the last quarter century, our 
interest this morning centers in an even 
more promising future. And in the face 
of that future I invite your attention 
to our text: 

“Men, money and materials are 
the sinews of business, but the most 
important of these is men.” —Rees. 
Men are the key that will unlock 

this future. Our strength will be their 
strength. And the interesting thing 
about men is that they can be developed 
—they grow. It is your opportunity, 
aye, your obligation to help them grow. 
You are the sales leaders of this great 
industry. You have no greater chal- 
lenge than the building of men. I come 
to you with the conviction that Amer- 
ica’s great undeveloped resource is her 
man power. 

I bring you some thoughts stimulated 
by a recent visit through the great agri- 
cultural expanses of the Middle West— 
a section where crops are made to grow. 
The farmers who have succeeded so 
eminently well tell me there is no magic 
to explain their results. They follow a 
fivefold recipe: 

Seed 

Soil 
Moisture 
Cultivation 
Sun 

Let me for a few minutes ask you 
to imagine yourselves “Farmers On 
Your Sales Estate’. 


I. SEED 
The seed of salesmanship is character 
and in a final vote on character the I’s 
still have it. 
Integrity 
Intelligence 
Interest 
Ingenuity 
Your first challenge is to select men. 
Intelligence certainly can be measured 
in advance. No man who employs 
other men need any longer rely upon 
appearance or interviews. Tests are 
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available which, within thirty minutes, 
can become outstanding indexes of a 
man’s possibilities. 

Integrity can be ascertained by care- 
fully looking into backgrounds and 
previous training and experience. 

Interest and ingenuity are subtle, but 
they too can be ascertained. 

You can hope to harvest only in 
terms of seed selected. Good men are 
good men first of all because of the 
native equipment with which. they are 
endowed. Lacking that they present to 
you a job which will always, of neces- 
sity, be an uphill job. 


II. SOIL 
What good soil really does! Sucess- 
fub ‘men always are anchored to the 
good earth. If my analogy does not 
take us too far afield, good soil in- 
volves 


1. Company backgrounds—a full under- 
standing of the pioneering work that has 
been built into our organizations, struggles 
through which we have gone, the organiza- 
tion which has resulted, the ideals and 
fundamental principles which underlie our 
procedures. All of these things are basic 
equipment for any employe. 

2. Salesmen take on new strength when 
they comprehend our organization as a 
whole. In the selling field they should un- 
derstand and appreciate the natural divi- 
sions: 

Residential 
Farm 
Commercial 
Industrial 


They need, also, to appreciate the func- 
tion of management and their relationship 
to it. 

3. Salesmen need to be grounded in the 
matter of right relationship with manufac- 
turers, jobbers, contractors, architects and 
plumbers. They need to be particularly for- 
tified with right relationships with dealers 
that together we may work out sound sales 
policies, mark-ups, trade-ins, and servicing. 

4. Salesmen need to be fundamentally 
sound in the matter of sales policies. They 
need to understand that merchandising is 
only one aspect of our over-all sales service. 
They should see comprehensively through 
the problems of sales planning, of sales 
technique, of sales costs and of market 
analyses. 

5. Salesmen need to appreciate now as 
never before the importance of right rela- 
tionships between our companies and the 
people whom we serve. In these days of 
crisis and attending alarm, every employe 
needs to be fortified in this field. Salesmen 
can do a particularly helpful job. They are 
out among the people and they have the 
genius to help people to understand. In 
my judgment the greatest challenge before 
American business today is the challenge to 
see to it that the American people under- 
stand clearly the economic hazards which 
now threaten our stability. 
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Ill. MOISTURE 

What moisture is to farming, enthusi- 
asm is to selling. I am told that one- 
fourth of our salesmen do three-fourths 
of our selling. What -an abundance of 
dry farming evidently is being attempt- 
ed. Can’t you see this morning the 
“dried up” canvasser who complains 
that “the territory is run out.” Our 
Salt Lake sales manager has just been 
good enough to put into my hands the 
records of two of our younger men, 
both of whom have been assigned to 
so-called “run out” territory. Both of 
them, because of new vision and height- 
ened enthusiasm and a_ tremendous 
amount of follow-up, have brought in 
record sales from territories already 
pronounced impossible. 

After all, selling is all largely a mat- 
ter of contagion. We have an odd way 
in this country of hanging out flags to 
warn people against contagion. The 
flag says, in effect, “Keep away from 
me or you'll come down with some- 
thing.” The successful salesman hangs 
out a flag, too, but it reads, “Listen to 
me and come up with something.” 


IV. CULTIVATION 


It is wonderful what cultivation can 
do, even on relatively poorer soil. In 
the sales field cultivation consists of 


1. Individual study. 

What a wealth of material is available 
through books, magazines, and correspon- 
dence courses. 

Let’s look at books for just a minute. 
What newness of life can come from a week 
spent with Elmer Wheeler’s “Tested Sen- 
tences that Sell,” or from Braasch’s “Nine 
Steps in Making a Sale,” or from Ivey's 
“Applied Salesmanship,” or from Strong’s 
“Psychology of Selling.” These books are 
but typical. Every salesman needs the re- 
inforcement of continuous reading of new, 
stimulating volumes. 


2. Specific problems. 

It is interesting, again, to address our- 
selves to the problem that lies in really mak- 
ing a sale. I try to watch my own processes 
as salesmen approach me. I discover that 
either consciously or unconsciously I face 
every salesman who sits across the table 
from me with ‘four questions: 

Who are you? 

What have you? 

Why should I buy? 
How much will it cost? 


Under the query “Why should I buy?” 


I come more and more to believe that the 
appeal always centers in one of the four P’s: 
Protection 
Profit 
Pleasure 
Pride. 
Problems like these, fully analyzed, culti- 
vate real strength. 
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3. Group Meetings. Exchanged Ideas. 

Informal round table discussions have 
infinite value. Every man in a group takes 
on the strength of every other man, and 
together they develop a new strength that 
seems to belong to none of them. I have 
watched our own Salt Lake sales-manager, 
now through a period of ten years, develop 
tremendous strength in his men by making 
each one of them joint heirs of the wealth 
of every other one. 

4. Conferences with outstanding men in the 
sales field, but engaged in work in other 
industries, are always stimulating. Every 
successful salesman has a genius all his 
own. Contacts with such men are always 
stimulating as well as helpful. 

5. Conventions 

I grow in the conviction that salesmen, 
particularly, need the inspiration of at least 
one good convention a year. Men in cre- 
ative jobs need to have their batteries re- 
charged. 

Whatever the limitations may be of the 
seed selected, or of the soil available, or 
the amount of moisture in any given system, 
cultivation is always a matter of good sense. 


Vv. SUN 


Leaders need to be reminded that the 
sun provides both light and warmth. 
We need the light of direction and of 
correction. There is no substitute for 
them. These are the very essence of 
sales leadership. But we need, also, the 
warmth of reward and of encourage- 
ment. The New Deal has not outmoded 
the genius of a friendly hand on the 
shoulder expressing appreciation for a 
good job well done. I have seen so 
many men transformed through a little 
intelligent kindliness that I am _ sure 
you builders of men may well check to 
see that the clouds of “busyness” do not 
prevent the rays of confidence and con- 
viction from shining through. 

You will note that nothing has here 
been said about the dangers which at- 
tach to farming. I shall leave to your 
imagination the consideration of 

The frosts of disappointment. 

The blight of an unhappy home life. 

The weeds of vicious habits. 

No farmer but knows what havoc any 
one of these three can wreak. 

You are leaders. You have many re- 
sponsibilities. You are busy with mat- 
ters of quota, with your plans, with 
your sales campaigns, with your reports, 
etc., etc., etc. But none of your re- 
sponsibilities can be greater than the 
building of men. May I remind you 

“Men, money, and materials are 
the sinews of business, but the most 
important of these is men.” 

Success to you men among men. 
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Organized Training in the Utility 


By C. A. Eastman 
Ebasco Services, Inc., New York Ci’y 


Sales Department 


An address before the Fifth Annual Sales Conference, Edison Electric Institute, 


TILITIES spend nearly $6 out 
| | of every $10 of Gross Sales 
Promotional Expense Dollars 

for Sales man-power. 

In view of this large expenditure for 
man-power, Organized Sales Training 
to secure maximum satisfactory Sales 
Results for every dollar spent can hard- 
ly be emphasized too strongly. 

Recognition of the growing need in 
business for assuring efficient operation 
is well set forth by E. B. Wilson, in a 
recent book entitled, “Getting Things 
Done in Business,” as follows: 


“Personnel is costing more and more., 


Management is confronted with the prob- 
lem of making it worth what it costs. That 
demands more intelligent leadership and 
better understanding of how to get men to 
do things... .” 

That training ranks high as the best 
means of securing such efficient opera- 
tion is further developed by J. H. 
Greene, Director, Retail Research Bu- 
reau, University of Pittsburgh, in his 
book on “Organized Training in Busi- 
ness,” wherein it is stated: 

“We are now in a new era. There is 
every indication that reliance must be 


placed on training if we are to meet the 
problems that confront us.” 


Capable, efficient, loyal man-power is 
an organization’s most priceless asset. It 
is the aim of Organized Sales Training 
to make this utility asset of maximum 
value in the Sales Department. 

Before continuing, it might be well to 
answer the question 

What is Meant by Organized Train- 
ing?—Organized Training has to do 
with the training of man-power to the 
end that 
—Work will be done more efficiently and 
consequently more easily, 

and 
—Better results may be secured from such 
work. 

An Organized Training Program in 
the Utility Sales Department is one 
based on pre-determined training needs 
which provide a coordinated plan for 
giving systematic, continuous training to 
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every class of Sales employe; as well as 
limited provision for training non-sales 
employes and dealer employes. The 
Sales Training in such an organized 
program is adapted to local conditions 
and to the Selling of Utility Service. 
Now to review for a moment the 

History of Utility Training—Sales 
Training is by no means a new subject. 
It has formed the basis for countless 
books, articles, courses, and the like. In 
some form, either systematically or 
otherwise, it is practiced by every suc- 
cessful business. 

Therefore, it may be asked, “Why 
another treatise on Sales Training?” In 
answer it may be said that we are ad- 
vocating here not “Sales Training” but 
rather an “Organized Training Pro- 
gram,” this for the reason that Selling 
is itself relatively new as a recognized 
major function and opportunity in the 
utility business. Also, the well-known 
and thoroughly proven principles of 
Sales Training have not generally been 
specifically and consciously applied on an 
organized basis to the peculiar needs and 
complex problems of Utility Selling. 

The history of Utility Training shows 
that much emphasis has been placed, in 
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the past, on over-all employe training in 
the endeavor to make the public “like 
the Company.” That was generally re- 
ferred to as “Public Contact” training. 

Generally such Training as has been 
done in Sales Departments can be best 
described as “Piecemeal” Training. Most 
utilities have carried on this kind of 
Training in one form or another. Per- 
haps it consisted of special courses on 
“Salesmanship,” prepared by some out- 
side organization or manufacturer, 
courses on “How to Sell an Electric 
Range” and the like—usually some sort 
of an appliance course based on Product 
Selling not Service Selling. Other com- 
panies have built up their own courses. 
There is no standard practice. 

Everyone of the courses mentioned, 
and others, are excellent and have much 
individual merit, but constitute only 
“piecemeal training” Programs. 

A survey of training procedures, ma- 
terials, and objectives of a number of 
utilities indicates that many have not 
as yet completely organized their Sales 
Training. As a result, their Sales Per- 
sonnel are not in all cases adequately 
prepared to effectively teach customers 
the Advantages, Value, and Economy 
inherent in liberal Use of Utility Ser- 
vice. 


With the above in mind this paper 
has been prepared to consolidate the 
most up-to-date utility thinking on the 
subject of Organized Training in the 
Utility Sales Department. It also brief- 
ly points out 
—The need for Organized Training 
—How to improve the Selling of Utility 
Service 
—How an Organized Training Program 
may be developed and carried out, 

and 
—The benefits that accrue from Organized 
Training. 

It is essential to point out at this time: 

Why Organized Training is Impor- 
tant to You—-Now/—Selling has become 
one of the most important factors in the 
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success of every modern business enter- 
prise. 

Human ingenuity and industry have 
made available useful and desirable 
products and services in great variety 
and number. Among such commodities 
Utility Services rank high from a value 
and quality viewpoint. 

Today those businesses that can sell 
most effectively are those most likely to 
succeed. Selling technique may, and 
often does, exert a surprising influence 
in competition with quality, merit, value 
—even usefulness) Mr. Emerson’s 
theory that the public will beat a path to 
the door of the builder of the best mouse 
trap, no longer holds. The world will 
not continue to beat a path to your door 
unless you prepare to outsell the con- 
stant appeal being made by other busi- 
nesses for the consumer’s dollar. 

Those other businesses include not 
only directly competing products and 
services. They include the corner 5 and 
10, the department store, the furniture 
store, the furrier, the liquor store, the 
automobile salesman, and the movies. 


The average American family only 
has so many dollars. That family wants 
more things than their dollars will buy, 
and if someone gets those dollars before 
you do, by creating a more impelling de- 
sire for his product, your service is going 
to remain unsold and unused. 

By your position in the competitive 
market, your obligation to put forth ade- 
quate promotional effort is made more 
imperative. This is brought about by 
the economic facts governing the utility 
business. Perhaps one of the most im- 
portant of these is the amount of capi- 
tal necessary to provide adequate plant 
and distribution systems. For example, 
the Electric Utility Industry requires 
approximately $6 to $7 capital invest- 
ment per dollar of revenue as compared 
for instance to 67 cents in the Automo- 
bile Industry, and the capital require- 
ments of the Utility Industry are in- 
creasing. 

To provide the excellent service to 
which the public has become accustomed, 
you must employ an amount of capital 
greatly in excess of that required by 
most other businesses. 

Another difference arises out of the 
fact that, as a public utility, you are not 
free to determine the rates at which ser- 


vices may be offered and, therefore, in” 


seeking business you cannot include 
Sales Promotional expense of securing 
business, comparable to that of other in- 
dustries which are subject only to the 
law of supply and demand. 
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Because of these and other factors, 
you are limited in the investment you 
can make in promotional efforts when 
compared with those being made by 
other types of business that are fighting 
for part of the consumer dollar. 

No one can deny the value to the 
public of any effort you may make to 
promote the use of your services because 
the services you sell are in the interest 
of Better Living and More Profits for 
your customers. In the Residential and 
Farm group they make for comfort, 
convenience, economy, safety, and health. 
To Commercial and Industrial and in 
many cases Farm customers, they are 


Profit Tools. 


At this point, it might be well to out- 
line briefly 

What Utilities Have to Sell—The 
basic Sales job of a utility is to sell its 
own services at compensatory rates and 
to secure the liberal use of those ser- 
vices by its customers for their own com- 
fort, convenience, health, pleasure and 
profit. The problem of merchandising 
equipment must always be incidental to 
this ultimate objective. 

There is one fundamental that should 
be recognized in the selling of Utility 
Service, namely, Utilities Sell Energy. 
Utility customers and loads are con- 
stantly shifting, never static. Mortality 
of Use is far greater than generally sus- 
pected. Industries and stores come and 
go, Residential appliances are bought and 
shelved, a tremendous percentage of all 
customer service-using equipment is used 
very infrequently or for only a short time 
after initial purchase and installation. 

For those reasons, therefore, Utility 
Sales Programs should be designed to 
sell all customers the Value and Cheap- 
ness of all utility services constantly, 
skilfully, effectively and permanently so 
that they will make use of their present 
energy-using devices continually, liberal- 
ly and ungrudgingly. 

Since it is the function of the utility 
to sell its service, the Sales problem, 
therefore, is to secure the maximum 
beneficial use of those services by its cus- 
tomers. This involves far more than 
getting appliances and equipment into 
the customers’ homes or places of busi- 
ness. To best achieve this function, the 
theme suggested by the Ebasco Sales 
Department to its client companies has 
been, “Sell Use and the People Will 
Buy Equipment.” It is evident, there- 
fore, that 

High Sales Efficiency is Essential— 
Utility Selling should be based on a 
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careful analysis of the size and extent of 
present and future markets in order that 
a maximum of new compensatory busi- 
ness may be secured at minimum addi- 
tional capital investment and operating 
expense. Further, such selling must 
logically place maximum Sales em- 
phasis on those types of service which 
bring maximum benefit to the customer 
in terms of Better Living or More 
Profits. 

In the carrying on of Utility Selling 
there are certain basically unfavorable 
factors, two of which are 
—The high capital investment per dollar 
of Gross Revenue, and 
—The limited amounts that can be spent for 
Sales Promotion Expense. 

The job of selling utility service re- 
quires a maximum of personnel effi- 
ciency and must produce above average 
results per dollar of selling expense, if 
it is to be effective within the limited 
means available. 

It requires, therefore, the best there is 
in sales organization to do an adequate 
selling job, and the importance of 
Utility Selling is becoming more and 
more apparent. 

Now, when we look at the broad prob- 
lem of Selling, we find that the common 
denominator of Sales Achievement is 
MEN. Utilities have come to recog- 
nize the need for more and more of that 
Man-power and, as stated before, are 
spending nearly $6 out of every $10 of 
their Sales Promotion Expense dollars 
for it. With this in mind there exists: 


Executive Responsibility for Organ- 
ized Training—While it is essential that 
the General Sales Manager of every 
utility carry on the active work of or- 
ganizing and executing Organized Sales 
Training in the Sales Department, it 
cannot be said that such responsibility 
stops at this point. It is just as neces- 
sary that other Utility Executives have 
a complete understanding of the aims, 
objectives, policies and results that may 
be obtained from carrying out such a 
training program and that it have their 
full and unqualified endorsement. Only 
with such endorsement, together with 
ample provision for developing and 
carrying out the training program will 
successful achievement of the planned 
objectives of the program be achieved. 

The ways and means of achieving 
Organized Training are quite clear, if 
they be recognized and something done 
about them. The basic steps to take in 
developing and carrying out an Organ- 
ized Training Program in the Utility 
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Sales Department are set forth in the 
following section of this paper. 


DEVELOPING AND CONDUCTING AN 
ORGANIZED TRAINING PROGRAM 
Preparation of a definite plan for an 
Organized Training Program, before 
beginning the training work, is essential. 
When a final plan has been decided upon 
it should then be reduced to writing. 
The importance of advance planning 
for an Organized Training Program is 
well indicated in an excerpt from a 
booklet on training issued by the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company Policy- 
holders Service Bureau, as follows: 


“Careful planning before the training pro- 
gram is imperative. Putting the plan on 
paper as the first step in the training pro- 
gram ‘crystallizes and unifies the plan and 
makes it more tangible to all concerned’... 
many programs fail or are only partially 
successful because of inadequate planning.” 


In setting up a plan for an organized 
training program it is but natural that 
various questions arise as to “What Are 
The Objectives?”, “Who Should be 
Trained ?’’, “How Shall Training Needs 
be Determined ?”, ‘““Who Shall do the 
Training?”, “What Training Methods 
Shall be Used 2”, “What Sales Training 
Materials are Available?”, “How Can 
Results be Checked?”, and “Will It 
Pay?”. 

Within the time available for this 
paper it is not possible to present a com- 
plete discussion in answer to the many 
questions that arise. It is feasible only 
to emphasize the necessity for an or- 
ganized training program; to outline 
briefly the major items that should be 
considered in developing and conducting 
an organized training program, and to 
mention the benefits that will result. 
With these factors in mind the follow- 
ing is submitted. 


General Objectives of the Training 
Program—The overall objective of an 
organized training program in_ the 
Utility Sales Department, is to improve 
the selling of utility service. Funda- 
mental in the accomplishment of this 
objective is that each sales manager, 
supervisor, salesman, and other employe 
of the department secure a clear under- 
standing of: 


—The company’s policies which affect indi- 
vidual customer’s relationship with the com- 
pany 

—The responsibilities that go along with 
each man’s own job and the relationship of 
his job to those of his associates, both in 
the company and with sales allies 

—The fundamental concept of utility selling, 
namely, that utilities sell energy and that 
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utility merchandising is incidental to this 
objective 

—The benefits that utility service provides 
for every type of customer 

—The most effective manner of approaching 
prospects and customers and meriting their 
confidence 

—The modern technique of successful sales- 
manship applied to the sale of utility service 
—The fact that salesmanship, in its essence, 
consists of overcoming obstacles when and 
as they are encountered—not retreating be- 
fore them; and training is necessary to en- 
able salespeople to get consistent results 
successfully in the face of modern com- 
petition of all kinds 

—The need to keep present users sold—to 
prevent LOAD MORTALITY 

—Why people don’t use more utility service 
—Where customers can buy additional equip- 
ment or obtain service on existing equipment 
—The Company’s part in an Organized 
Utility-Dealer Sales Development Program 
—The dealer’s part in an Organized Util- 
ity-Dealer Sales Development Program 
—The possibilities for increased use of 
utility service by present customers 

—The incentive to improve the selling of 
utility service, and finally 

—The realization that the sales training job 
is never done. Successful selling grows upon 
experience and success and only as the latter 
are observed, analyzed and capitalized in 
sales training material which will further 
continuous growth and progress, does an 
efficient sales organization develop. 

This logically raises the question then 

Who Should be Trained?—While the 
items just mentioned represent a partial 
list of general training objectives, it will 
be noted that more specific instruction 
must be provided in accordance with the 
rank or duties of the group of employes 
to whom it. is directed. For example, 
the Dealer Sales Development repre- 
sentatives need all of the instructions en- 
compassed by the aims described above 
and in addition must be taught the 
technique of being most helpful in train- 
ing dealers on how to sell more effective- 
ly. Similarly, other groups require job 
training for their specific duties. Such 
training can only be set up after care- 
ful analytical job analyses have been 
prepared for each specific individual in 
the Sales Department. 

Managers will need training of one 
type. Supervisors will require a some- 
what different type of training. The 
fundamental similarity of all such train- 
ing, however, will be that it is designed 
to fit those being trained to better per- 
form their primary functions and to 
better teach their subordinates in turn 
to more efficiently perform their duties. 

With the fundamental premise in 
mind that training is an inseparable part 
of, as well as a direct obligation of man- 
agement, it is apparent that every em- 
ploye of the Sales Department must be 
trained. So too, must limited provision 
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be made for training other employes and 
sales allies where deemed necessary. 

The need for training applies to both 
new and experienced men. Also, train- 
ing is necessary for the supervisory staff 
as well as the salesmen. In certain cases 
it might also be desirable to consider at 
least a certain amount of training for 
the heads of other departments, perhaps 
through periodic participation in sales 
meetings. 

While it is evident that some per- 
sonnel will require less training than 
others, nevertheless all must be pro- 
vided for in the Program. 


The momentum of many training 
programs, as well as enthusiastic en- 
dorsement of same, has been found to be 
most satisfactory where both Chief and 
Sales Executives have taken part in the 
program. Having determined who 
should be trained, the next step would 
logically be 

How Shall Specific Training Needs 
Be Determined?—As pointed out by 
W. W. Charters, Director, Bureau of 
Educational Research, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, in the “American Management 
Association’s Handbook of Business Ad- 
ministration,” 

“The fundamental principle of salesmen 
training is that it should be based upon an 
analysis of the particular type of job that 
is to be performed. Every sales course is 
custommade; it is not ready-made. Every 
organization requires a specific course that 
fits it and will not, without alteration, fit any 
other organization.” 

With the aforegoing in mind it is 
generally agreed that the first step in 
determining training needs is to develop 
a complete job analysis, which primarily 
includes, first a functional duty analysis, 
and, secondly, a so-called difficulty analy- 
sis, so that the best methods of handling 
difficulties may be determined and sub- 
sequently taught to all individuals who 
are apt to meet with such obstacles. 

A brief summation of the various 
steps that must be considered in deter- 
mining the training needs for a Utility 
Sales Department might include: 
—Analysis of present sales operations, in- 
cluding both duty analyses and difficulty 
analyses for each person 
—Formulation of over-all 
Training Program 
—Coordination of Training Program with 
all phases of the Sales Program 
—Classification of personnel to be trained, 
together with the formulation of specific 
training aims for each group. These groups 
might conceivably include: 

Managers 

Residential Supervisors and Salesmen 

Commercial Supervisors and Salesmen 

Industrial and Government & Municipal 


objectives of 
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Supervisors and Salesmen 

Home Service Girls 

Dealer Coordinators 

Others for whom training will be in- 
cluded in the Program. 

A very helpful guide in the necessary 
steps for determining training needs will 
be found in a book written by Mr. J. H. 
Greene, Director, Retail Research Bu- 
reau, University of Pittsburgh, entitled 
“Organized Training in Business,” in 
the chapter headed “Determining Train- 
ing Needs.” 

Having determined training needs, 
the next question might be 

What is to be Taught?—Since the 
entire training program is aimed at im- 
proving the sale of Utility Services, it 
might be thought that a general Sales 
Training course could be prepared by 
some qualified agency, and sold to all 
utilities for general application. How- 
ever, when the specific objectives of what 
a Utility Sales Training Program must 
accomplish are examined, it will be noted 
that many of them do not apply gen- 
erally. Obviously, a worthwhile train- 
ing program will deal not in gener- 
alities but will provide for the needs of 
the company for which it is designed. 
Some of the parts which compose the 
program may be found to be already 
prepared and available either within the 
company or by some outside agency. 

Utility training deals with the ac- 
quirement of skill, complete application 
of knowledge, and above all, deals with 
human beings, and endeavors to change 
their habits, to keep pace with the 
changes in this modern era. 

An Organized Training Program, in 
a “nut shell,” must be planned on the 
job; and developed on the job to meet 
the specific needs of the particular com- 
pany. Unless training is so designed to 
meet a company’s individual needs in a 
practical way, which a single service 
course can never do, the full value of 
Organized Training can never be 
achieved. 


Sources of Sales Training Material— 
Companies interested in Organized 
Training can obtain material from many 
sources. Like most valuable things, the 
best sales training material and sales 
training courses are secured the hard 
way—by being made up locally. Much 
of the raw material can, of course, be 
secured from outside sources, and from 
the multitude of sales training courses 
of all kinds which are available. 

Successful utility experience indicates 
that sales training material is secured 
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from many sources such as manufac- 
turers, trade associations, other utilities, 
correspondence schools, local universities, 
and, of particular significance, courses 
prepared by companies’ sales staffs. By 
and large, utilities are finding it neces- 
sary to collect a large quantity of broad 
source material and develop it into a 
concentrated coordinated sales training 
program, largely of local preparation, 
adapted to local conditions, and to the 
peculiar problems of “Selling Utility 
Service.” 

Among the important sources of ma- 
terial for the training program are 
sources within the company, including 
the history of the company, records of 
customers, policy statements by execu- 
tives, existing sales training or public 
contact courses, sales staff experiences, 
selling tools, visualizers, films, and the 
like. 

Sources of training material outside 
the company might include trade and 
service organizations; sales training 
courses used by other utilities and manu- 
facturers and insurance companies; uni- 
versities and colleges; text books and 
publications dealing with selling in all 
fields; manuals, handbooks, selected ad- 
vertising and sales promotional material 
of manufacturers and publications of 
business organizations; libraries; and a 
host of other valuable sources. 

Having decided on who is to be 
trained ; how specific training needs shall 
be determined; and the subject matter 
or material for the course it is timely to 
consider : 

What Training. Methods Should be 
Used?—There are many different meth- 
ods of training which are of value in an 
Organized Utility Training Program. 
Usually it will be necessary to utilize a 
judicious combination of the training 
methods mentioned hereafter. Methods 
of training that might be utilized in- 
clude: 


—Group Conference Method—which is a 
development of the Sales Meeting and gen- 
erally considered to be most effective. This 
method is based on the idea of getting the 
participants to take an active part in the 
proceedings and to clarify their thoughts 
and develop self-reliance. It calls for a defi- 
nite procedure and is largely dependent for 
its success on the ability of the Group Con- 
ference Leader. There is ample literature on 
this method which should be investigated to 
explore its possibilities. 

—Sales Meetings — Annually, Monthly, 
Weekly, or Daily—This method generally 
consists of a presentation by the Group 
Leader of the activities for the period, as 
distinguished from the Conference Method. 


Other methods, which time limitations 
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do not permit eliminate detailed dis- 
cussion of, includes: 

—Personal conferences between trainer (su- 
pervisor) and learner 

—Training on the job (demonstration, trial, 
correction, practice) 

—Training outside the company available 
through service organizations, educational 
institutions, vocational training (Federal or 
State projects) 

—Manufacturers and distributors meetings 
held usually to announce new lines and 
activities 

—Inspection trips, and 

—Systematic provision for keeping abreast 
of modern development through Sales Ser- 
vice Letters, Sales Reports, and Sales Sug- 
gestions from Utility and Business service 
Organizations, or general office information 
services (conducted by the Sales Promotion 
and Advertising Division of the Sales De- 
partment), open forum discussions, and 
others. 


The next question that must be con- 
sidered is 

Who Will do the Training?—Unless 
there is definite responsibility for the de- 
velopment and carrying out of an Organ- 
ized Sales Training Program assigned 
to one competent individual in the gen- 
eral office Sales Promotion and Adver- 
tising Department, designated hereafter 
for reference purposes as the Training 
Coordinator, the program is not apt to 
be well organized. Rather such program 
would probably be of the ‘‘Piecemeal” 
type of activity. Such “Piecemeal”’ train- 
ing is usually given only as courses, that 
seem to fit the situation, become avail- 
able. 

Some companies will not require that 
a man spend full time on training re- 
search work. Despite this, it must be 
handled by someone who can be made 
entirely responsible for the Organized 
Training Program. The assignment of 
responsibility for an Organized Sales 
Training Program should be given to 
an individual in the general office Sales 
Promotion and Advertising Department. 
Such an individual’s duties must include 
study and collection of both local and 
other material and the assembly of such 
material into written sales training 
courses for local use. 

The Training Coordinator’s duties re- 
quire that he be a trainer of trainers. 
Further, he must be able to sell the pro- 
gram that he has been responsible for 
developing and administering to the top 
executives, to his own sales executives, 
to the trainers, such as the supervisors, 
and if needs be, at times, to the others 
is the Sales Department. He must do 
the research necessary to determine the 
training needs of the company and or- 
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ganize a complete training program 
based on the determined needs. 

The Training Coordinator must look 
at the problems of the company and the 
sales staff from a practical business view- 
point rather than from an academic 
viewpoint. He must have suitable per- 
sonality traits and the ability to work 
effectively with others. 

An essential part of the research per- 
formed by the Training Coordinator to 
keep the training program closely keyed 
to the company’s needs, will consist of 
observation by him of the various train- 
ing sessions and consultation with the 
trainers to improve their training tech- 
nique. Here again, the Training Co- 
ordinator performs much, which in a 
less carefully organized training pro- 
gram, is often done haphazardly because 
“Everybody’s business is nobody’s busi- 
ness.” 

In most utilities, the training staff will 
consist of the supervisors within the 
various divisons, who will serve as 
trainers for the people normally under 
their supervision. This plan may offer 
some difficulties where supervisors have 
been chosen without respect to their 
ability to train. However, the institu- 
tion of a comprehensive organized train- 
ing program with suitable training pro- 
cedures and methods furnished by the 
Training Coordinator, will simplify the 
training and at the same time make it 
far more effective. 

I have just mentioned that the Sales 
Training Coordinator should be an in- 
dividual in the Sales Promotion and Ad- 
vertising Division of the Sales Depart- 
ment. 

In view of the fact that practically 
all utility operations—including sales 
and delivery of service to or contact with 
customers, as well as the filing of corre- 
spondence, information and data on such 
sales activities—are best divided accord- 
ing to fundamental customer classifica- 
tions, namely, Residential, Commercial, 
Industrial, Farm, and Government & 
Municipal; such classifications, there- 
fore, provide the most logical basic ap- 
proach for the analysis of utility market- 
ing problems, the formulation of written 
sales programs, and the organization and 
functions of a Utility Sales Department. 

The basic functions of a Utility Sales 
Department are to retain present busi- 
ness and to develop and secure all possi- 
ble new business on compensatory rates 
and at minimum expense for all classes 
of service. To accomplish these func- 
tions, therefore, a fundamentally correct 
utility sales organization should com- 
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prise the divisions charted above. 

For reference, there is reproduced on 
page 116 a model functional utility sales 
organization chart, which is in accord- 
ance with, but expands somewhat upon, 
the fundamental organization diagram 
and the broad functions of a Utility 
Sales Department, as set forth above. 

At this point it seems desirable to dis- 
cuss the question 


How Can Results be Checked?—Any 
training program is incomplete unless it 
provides a systematic means of checking 
results. A program must be kept up-to- 
date and weak spots eliminated as fast 
as they are found. Provisions must also 
be made for checking the men who are 
being trained, and determining if they 
are using and benefitting from the train- 
ing program. No training program will 
run itself. With this in mind appro- 
priate mechanics must be provided to 
check the training program for effective- 
ness. Among the checking methods that 
might be utilized are: 


—Sales Records—Since most utility sales- 
people are assigned to definite territories 
and since sales managements require daily 
written reports of the activities of each, a 
partial check of the results of training 
can be obtained from an analysis of such 
reports. Obviously these reports cannot re- 
flect all benefits derived from training but 
they do furnish frequently the dollar and 
cent value of results. They should be sup- 
plemented by 

—Observation by supervisor of employe skill 
in performing his duties on the job 

—Use of rating sheets 

—Conference check-ups, and examinations, 
both oral and written. 


And now having developed both the 
plan and methods to be used in an 
Organized Training Program, it might 
be well to set forth briefly in “check 
list” fashion 

The Basic Requisites of a Successful 
Organized Training Program — The 
basic requisites upon which a successful 


, organized training program for the Sales 


Department rests, include: 


—Qualified Personnel—Selected to fit their 
functions 

—Training Program built to fit local needs 
—Executive endorsement of Training Pro- 
gram 


—Sales Training responsibility assigned to 
competent individual in Sales Department 
—Qualified and well trained trainers 
—Thorough and systematic supervision 
—A methodic schedule of training activities 
—Adequate material interestingly presented 
—Continuity through good times and bad 
—Periodic check-up on effectiveness of Pro- 
gram. 


Thus far the discussion in this paper 
has been developed on the premise that 
—The basic fundamental that should be 
recognized in the selling of utility service 
is “Utilities Sell Energy” 

—There exists a need for “Organized Train- 
ing To Improve the Selling Of Utility Ser- 
vice” 

—tUtilities have a large capital investment 
per dollar of gross revenue as exemplified 
in the electric industry, which necessitate 
high sales efficiency in utility service selling 
—There must be a definite assignment of 
responsibility for developing and conducting 
an organized training program. In that 
connection it is pertinent to introduce this 
important thought with respect to the overall 
Sales Department Organization. The train- 
ing responsibility can best be assigned to an 
individual in the Sales Promotion and Ad- 
vertising Division of a Sales Department, 
which has been organized on a functional 
basis classified according to the major cus- 
tomer divisions of general business. 


There now remains the  descrip- 


tion of the benefits that will be derived 
from an Organized Training Program. 


AN ORGANIZED TRAINING 
PROGRAM PAYS 

The inevitable questions that would 
be brought up relative to an organized 
training program, are “What Does It 
Cost?” and “What Benefits would be 
Received ?” 

As to Cost: First, the type of program 
suggested need not necessarily involve 
expenditure in addition to that already 
being made in many cases. It may be 
more a matter of coordinating and sys- 
tematizing the work now being done by 
many different individuals than one of 
spending more money. 

Secondly, where additional expendi- 
tures are required they can be justified 
when a complete analysis is made as to 
the beneficial results that will be secured. 

The problem, therefore, is not “What 
does Organized Training Cost?” but 

(Continued on page 128) 
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Market Research and Dealer Sales Promotion 


By R. E. Fisher 


Pacific Gas &§ Electric Co., San Francisco, Cal. 


An address before the Fifth Annual Sales Conference, Edison Electric Institute, 


are living in a constantly chang- 

ing world. Today living condi- 
tions, habits and the mental and eco- 
nomic outlook of our people is totally 
different than it was 30 years ago. 
Let us review some of the changes which 
have occurred in the span of our own 
lives. 

We have all seen the evolution of 
transportation, from the horse-and-buggy 
days through the bicycle and automobile 
to the now rapid development of the 
aeroplane as a competitor in the trans- 
portation field. Electric refrigeration 
has changed the economic condition in 
the ice-manufacturing industry. Radio 
has made the nation a more closely knit 
unit as well as affecting the amusement 
industry. Talkies have replaced the cld 
silent films. Making “milady” beautiful 
is taking $500,000,000 of the national 
income. No more does Mother bake 
bread and cake—these are now pur- 
chased at the corner bakery or grocery 
store. No longer does the housewife 
break her back with the broom and dust 
pan or spend hot, tedious hours with the 
old sad iron. Channels of distribution 
have changed. Cellophane has revolu- 
tionized the package market. Install- 
ment buying has increased the potential 
buyers by the hundreds of thousands. 
Some things have gone out and come 
back, as bicycles, pianos and liquor. The 
political structure of the world has 
changed, in many cases from monarchies 
and democracies to dictatorships. In 
our own country, we are changing from 
“Rugged Individualism” to Regimenta- 
tion sometimes known as “The More 
Abundant Life.” 


Tet MARCHES ON!!!! We 


We in the Electrical Industry are also 
faced with constantly changing condi- 
tions. We may have had a perfect Sales 
Plan yesterday, but is our plan of today 
designed to fit the changed conditions? 
How can we intelligently plan our work 
to get the maximum results for the 
money expended? What is our Mar- 
ket? Are our plans designed to get our 
share of the business? What is our 
share of the business? What is the re- 
lationship of sales per capita of electric 
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appliances as compared with total retail 
sales per capita? Are we giving proper 
consideration to the reduction of pur- 
chasing power as a result of Social Se- 
curity deductions and increased taxes as 
they affect the incomes of our wage 
earners and business people? 

To arrive at some of the answers to 
these questions, we must know more 
about the market possibilities in the ter- 
ritories we serve. 


Development of a Market Research Program 


In 1934, the Pacific Gas and Electric, 
a combination company, embarked on a 
program to develop the answers to some 
of these questions. The first step was 
to determine: 


1. Present saturation by appliances and 
trend. 

2. Percentage of home owners and renters. 
(Sales to renters of lighting and portable 
electric heaters). 

3. Scope and effectiveness of our competi- 
tion; trend, sales effort and territories af- 
fected by this competition. 

4. Determination of kilowatt-hour usage of 
appliances. 

5. Customer 
begun). 

6. Study of electric range and water heater 
business including investment phases. (No 
conclusions yet). 

7. Study of dealer advertising. 


buying preferences. (Just 


We obtain this information as a by- 
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product of the regular sales work car- 
ried on by our existing sales force, each 
salesman being required to make a mini- 
mum of 20 surveys a week. As a re- 
sult, we have been able to secure, during 
the past four years, an inventory record 
of appliances in 400,000 customers’ 
homes. This information, based on 80 
per cent of our customers, has been 
recapped in figures of saturation by 
types of territory and types of appli- 
ances. It is the basic information upon 
which all of our recent sales plans have 
been built. 


Other important by-products of the 
survey have been: 

1. Forcing salesmen to cover their terri- 
tories systematically, 

2. Development of prospects for immediate 
sales—Company and dealer, and 

3. Personalizing the Company’s relations 
with its customers. 

Having already secured surveys on 
400,000 customers, we feel that we have 
a fairly accurate picture of the potential 
market in our territory, but we do not 
have the type of information desirable 
as to what our customers’ buying pref- 
erences and habits are. In a recent 
pamphlet issued by Ford, Bacon & Davis, 
Inc., of New York, they gave a formula 
for sales resistance as follows: 


What the 
=e | minus — = SALES 
wants customer RESISTANCE 
| wants 


We believe that the final element 
needed to make our market research 
more effective is additional information 
about what our customers think of our 
service and the appliances we are at- 
tempting to sell them. We are, there- 
fore, instituting this type of survey in 
our Company. The information will 
be developed in the same way as our 
data on potential markets, i.e., through 
our existing sales force. The question- 
naire will be simple in nature, but will 
contain information pertinent to the 
problems confronting us in our various 
territories. 

The uses of such a survey are obvi- 
ous. The development of campaigns on 
appliances to fit the wants of the cus- 
tomer, the development of advertising 
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copy and direct-mail material embodying 
the customer viewpoint, selection of ap- 
pliances within the price range of the 
customer and financing of paper to fit 
the customers’ abilities to purchase. 
Other phases of market research in- 
clude intimate and detailed studies of 
our program. As an example, we are 
engaged in sales research on the problem 
of electric range and water heater sales. 
To secure more intimate knowledge re- 
garding all of the details of the problem 
before us in this field, the following fac- 
tors are being taken into consideration: 


1. Additiona! capital required to serve, 
2. Cost of servicing, 

. Potential market, 

. Load characteristics, 

. Revenue characteristics, 

. Effect of selling offers, 

7. Effect of commissions on dealer sales to 
Company salesmen, 

8. Trend of sales over a period of years 
both Company and dealer, 

9. Cost to sell over a period of years, 

10. Amount of advertising done, Company 
and dealer, 

11. Trend of seliing prices and terms, 

12. Trend of rates, 

13. Trend of sales by competition (bottled 
gas, oil, wood and coal). 

14. How customer can use and what does 
he want. (Utilization desired by customer— 
Reasons for and objections to buying, includ- 
ing operating cost—Price range of appliance 
—Method of financing—Installation costs, 
and any other items pertinent to customers’ 
preferences or objections). 


nauk w 


Market research has demonstrated its 
worth to this Company in many ways. 
For example: 


Research in connection with domestic 
lighting sales revealed the largest potential 
market for new load. It is the highest rate 
electric business we serve. It is a market 
which offers the best opportunity to sell the 
low income and unprofitable consumer group 
as a means for building up their load through 
the sale of moderate priced equipment. New 
lighting load could be added without increas- 
ing the capital investment of the Company 
and it also added load which did not fall 
en the system peak which occurs during the 
agricultural pumping season in the Spring 
and Summer. Lighting is a subject which is 
receiving more and more public acceptance 
through the activities of the E.E.I., and the 
supporting campaign on Better Light-Better 
Sight. We have materially augmented our 
domestic lighting program, with a crew of 
specialty lighting salesmen who are not only 
selling equipment but are likewise rendering 
advisory service to our domestic customers 
on general home illumination. There is a 
need for the highest type of technically 
trained lighting men in this field. 


SALES 
In viewing our sales problems, we 
must always keep in mind the broad 
perspective of the responsibility of a 
Utility Sales Department. The contin- 
ued existence of a Sales Department is 
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contingent upon its ability to add load 
that would otherwise not be secured or 
to add it at a faster rate than normal 
growth. To do this requires the util- 
ization of every possible outlet and the 
development of plans and methods con- 
sistent with good business practice. 

The direct sales forces of most utili- 
ties hardly more than scratch the sur- 
face of the potential market. They 
must, of course, do the pioneer selling 
of appliances which do not have public 
demand or, due to special conditions, 
have no adequate retail profit for cre- 
ative and aggressive selling by retailers. 
The utility must also assume leadership 
in the sale of quality appliances adhering 
to ethical constructive merchandising 
methods that will encourage the activi- 
ties of all legitimate dealers. 


Much has been said on the subject of 
“Dealer Cooperation.” In our Com- 
pany, we do not have a cooperative plan 
as it is generally thought of, but we do 
have a Dealer Sales Promotion plan. It, 
of course, embraces the element of co- 
operation, but primarily it is a plan that 
is designed to get more business through 
retail channels by encouraging and as- 
sisting dealers in more aggressively 
prosecuting appliance sales. It is a plan 
of utility leadership in supplying the 
driving energy that is and always will 
be necessary to bring about a maximum 
sales result through an augmented sell- 
ing machine composed of heterogeneous 
individual characteristics. Briefly, it is 
a plan designed primarily for the benefit 
of the utility. It does not infer that the 
cooperation is going to be solely on the 
utility’s side. In too many instances of 
cooperative programs, there is a_ ten- 
dency at times to retreat too far on the 
demand of the dealers. Our policy 
must, of course, be fair but it must be 
firm. Utilities should never retreat 
from the policy of maintaining leader- 
ship in sales. As an example—several 
years ago, we were petitioned by dealers 
to discontinue the sale of gas circulating 
heaters. Their contention was that pub- 
lic acceptance had been created for this 
appliance, the dealers were doing a good 
job and the utility’s effort was not essen- 
tial in the future development of the 
business. We felt that it was worth a 
trial and discontinued selling direct this 
one item. The contention of the dealer 

. group was incorrect and, as a result, 
business fell off materially without the 
direct sales effort of the utility. We 
again reengaged in the business and 
sales materially increased. This is just 
one instance which shows the effect on 
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sales by retreating too far. 

Our sales effort is divided into two 
parts: 

1. A direct sales force of 400 men en- 
gaged in the pioneer selling of load building 
appliances, and 

2. The promotional work which is done in 
connection with the dealers and their sales 
forces of approximately 5,000 men. 

The first problem which confronts us 
in our dealer effort is organization. All 
branches of the industry must be har- 
nessed into an organization for unified 
action. In our territory, this is done 
through an organization known as the 
Electric Appliance Society. This group 
is made up of representatives from utili- 
ties, manufacturers, jobbers and retail- 
ers. Campaigns are held throughout the 
year at appropriate times to coincide 
with the retail viewpoint. All coopera- 
tive campaigns on appliances which the 
utility sells direct are sponsored by the 
utility. All campaigns on those appli- 
ances which the utility does not sell 
direct are sponsored by the Electric 
Appliance Society. 


Supporting effort is given through the 
employment of what we term “Dealer 
Sales Promotion Representatives” and 
“Appliance Counselors.” The Dealer 
Sales Promotion Representatives work 
with individual dealers suggesting store 
promotions and effective selling ideas, 
encouraging prominent appliance dis- 
plays, outside solicitation and other ac- 
tivities which increase the dealer’s effec- 
tiveness, stimulate his interest and im- 
prove his profits in the appliance busi- 
ness. Group dealer meetings are held to 
outline the plans and policy of the util- 
ity. Educational talks to dealer sales- 
men are given in individual stores. The 
Appliance Counselors do educational 
and promotional work with dealer peo- 
ple. They organize and conduct group 
demonstrations or appliance schools for 
dealers from an educational and sales 
promotional standpoint. They assist 
dealers in training demonstrators for 
work in their stores. 


There is a tendency on the part of 
large retailers to abandon the outside 
specialty salesman on “cold canvass” 
selling. They are confining their efforts 
largely to the follow-up of leads ob- 
tained from sales floors. In a recent 
article in Retailing, they estimated that 
from 40 per cent to 70 per cent of their 
sales were obtained by this method. If 
retailers are going to maintain this pol- 
icy, advertising to attract people to their 

(Continued on page 182) 
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“Oh, Say, Can You See?” 


Dr. H. E. Pine 


President, The American Optometric Association 
An address before the Fifth Annual Sales Conference, Edison Electric Institute, 


HICH came first, the hen or 

W the egg? We all recall the ar- 

guments in which we indulged 
in physics class while in school. We all 
remember the classic question—“If in 
the middle of the Sahara Desert, where 
there is no life of any kind, there should 
be a loud explosion, could the explosion 
be said to make a noise if there were no 
ears to receive and to register the dis- 
turbance?” Of course, we all recall the 
solution—that the explosion would not 
make a noise because a noise is only cre- 
ated when there is some hearing mech- 
anism to receive the vibration. 

What good is light without sight, and 
by the same token, what good is sight 
without light? Even if light can exist 
without sight it is unimportant. You 
have possibly heard the story concerning 


the argument being indulged in by the’ 


politician and the architect, as to which 
was the older profession. The architect 
insisted that his was the older profes- 
sion, for, he said, the Bible was author- 
ity for the fact that in the beginning all 
was chaos and that there must have been 
an architect to bring order out of chaos. 
The politician said in the Bible the story 
of creation proved the exact opposite, 
because it said chaos existed, and certain- 
ly the politician must have been there 
first to create the chaos. 


I don’t know whether or not you 
realize it, but you are looking upon the 
“forgotten man.” A couple of years 
ago the publication of the Consumers 
Research credited me with being the 
lighting industry’s best salesman. While 
I was not forgotten by the Consumers 
Research, I have certainly been forgot- 
ten by the pay master of the lighting 
industry, for so far as I know, I am not 
on the payroll of any of the lighting 
companies. Consumers Research said 
that my type of salesmanship was par- 
ticularly insidious because the patient had 
no way to protect himself against my 
clever approach, for, that by following 
my advice, which they would accept im- 
plicitly, they would be buying more cur- 
rent than they did formerly, and that I 
was boosting the interests of the lighting 
industry. I wrote the Consumers Re- 
search calling their attention to the fact 
that if the lighting industry profited by 
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having the patients follow my advice to 
use efficient illumination, so far as I 
was concerned, they were perfectly wel- 
come to whatever increase in income 
which might result. I pointed out to 
the Consumers Research that I very fre- 
quently recommended more physical ex- 
ercise and that I did not doubt that some 
of my patients had followed my advice 
and taken up golf, but that I did not be- 
grudge the sporting goods manufacturers 
the sale of golf clubs and sporting equip- 
ment on that account. I also pointed 
out, that on numerous occasions I had 
advised the consumption of more fruits 
and vegetables but that my advice to the 
patient was no less valuable because the 
produce merchant or farmer might have 
benefited. I did not receive a reply to 
this communication ; in fact, did not ex- 
pect one. 


Several years ago, a fellow, who hap- 
pened to be a Swede, consulted a well 
known eye surgeon in this city, because 
of an injury to one of his eyes. His eye 
had become infected and, in order to 
save the sight of the other, it was neces- 
sary to remove the infected member. The 
doctor had great difficulty in obtaining 
the consent of the patient to the opera- 
tion, but finally did so, upon his assur- 
ance that it would be possible to obtain 
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an artificial eye, after a short wait, which 
would look just as good as his own natu- 
ral eye. After the socket had healed 
sufficiently, he was referred to an optical 
house here in the Loop for the artificial 
eye. After the fitter had inserted the 
eye, the patient walked to the front door 
and held his hand over his good eye and 
finding, of course, he could see nothing, 
he set up a great howl. He insisted that 
the doctor told him that he could look 
just as well with it as with his own eye. 
It has its funny side to us, but it didn’t 
have to the Swede. To some extent, 
haven’t we all been making that same 
error of mistaking looking for seeing? I 
am sure that most of us have been light- 
ing for looking and not for seeing. 


There are several elements which must 
be considered, when we are thinking of 
lighting for seeing. First of all, there 
must be enough light for the task in- 
volved. No close application of the eye 
should ever be attempted with insufh- 
cient light. Secondly, there must be a 
proper distribution of light and an 
absence of glare. These simple facts are 
so well known to us that most of us fail 
even to mention them to our patients 
and this is a serious mistake. The com- 
fort resulting from the optometrist’s ef- 
fort is so largely dependent upon having 
the proper light that a fifty-fifty part- 
nership should exist. 

The optometrist can and should take 
the lead in pioneering in this field. He 
is the logical avenue by which the light- 
ing interests can reach the patient at the 
psychological time. The patient is in 
a most susceptible mood. He comes to 
the optometrist with uncomfortable eyes. 
The optometrist or ophthalmologist who 
sets out to furnish this patient with 
glasses or with medical treatment and 
stops there, without seeking to determine 
any contributing causes to his ocular dis- 
comfort, which may be resulting from 
improper light, is neglecting to do his 
full duty. He is failing to deliver 100 
per cent service to his patient, unless he 
actually prescribes illumination as well 
as proper lenses. It is not enough sim- 
ply to say to the patient, in a more or 
less casual manner, “Be sure to have a 
good light.” The patient hasn’t been 
educated as to what constitutes a good 
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light. The physician who prescribed a 
drug and neglected to prescribe the size 
of the dose certainly would be a rather 
dangerous fellow to consult. Isn’t that 
just about what the vast majority of 
optometrists and ophthalmologists are 
now doing, when they prescribe lenses 
and fail to advise concerning the only 
element which can make the lenses, no 
matter how accurate they may be, of the 
slightest use to the wearer? 

Vision is absolutely dependent upon 
light and good vision upon proper light. 
About a year ago, I checked with the 
sight meter the illumination in my office. 
I felt reasonably sure that the illumina- 
tion in one room was not sufficient, but 
I will admit my surprise when I dis- 
covered that I had in one room only six 
foot candles of illumination, a degree of 
illumination barely sufficient for hall- 
ways and stairs and such, where no visual 
demands are made. I, at once, discarded 
the lighting fixture in this room and ob- 
tained a new one. I noticed immediate- 
ly an increase in my own comfort; I 
finished the day without the usual fa- 
tigue. 

I have checked the illumination in all 
the rooms of my house and made changes 
in several of them. I had only one read- 
ing lamp in the house which measured 
up to the standards of good lighting. 
These errors have been corrected and 
now my house conforms with the ad- 
vised illumination. 


I have made more or less of a nuisance 
of myself, by carrying a light meter 
around in my pocket and checking il- 
lumination in the offices of my friends, 
in railroad trains, and in only the most 
unusual instances have I found illumina- 
tion to be adequate, and, then, in some 
cases where the illumination was suffi- 
cient, it was accompanied by a glare 
which to me would be unendurable. I 
have checked the illumination at the 
benches in some optical wholesalers’ 
establishments and found men working 
at assembling glasses under 10 foot can- 
dles of illumination. Certainly, it is un- 
fair of the optical shops to expect good 
workmanship from men who have been 
thus straining their eyes hours each day. 
I have tested the illumination on the 
desks of many office workers, and have 
found it to average a great deal less than 
25 foot candles. And this led me into 
another line of thinking. There are mil- 
lions of people in the United States to- 
day, wearing what I will call for con- 
venience, tinted lenses, although, from a 
scientific standpoint, there is great ob- 
jection to this term. Physicists call them 
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ray filters or absorption lenses. I won- 
der how many of these tinted lenses 
prescribed, were prescribed after any real 
tests, to determine whether or not their 
use was necessary, or I might say, even 
advisable. , 

My own investigation leads me to the 
conclusion that it is a distinct mistake to 
prescribe a tinted lens, unless the amount 
of illumination is increased sufficiently 
to compensate for the reduction in il- 
lumination resulting from the use of 
“tinted lenses.” 


I have studied the absorption charts 
furnished by the manufacturers of the 
different commercial tinted lenses and 
find these charts show a great absorption 
of the extremes of the spectrum. None 
of which I have any knowledge, absorbs 
less than 8 per cent of the healthful 
harmless rays and some of the smoked 
lenses commonly used twenty years ago 
absorb as much as 88 per cent of all il- 
lumination, the good with the bad. This 
must be borne in mind when prescribing 
tinted lenses. 

I would recommend to the illuminat- 
ing engineers, when testing the foot can- 
dle illumination available for any given 
task, that the fact whether the worker 
is wearing glasses or whether he isn’t, 
whether the glasses the worker is wear- 
ing are tinted or not, should be taken 
into consideration. Your sight meter 
readings are meaningless, unless these 
factors are taken into consideration. If, 
for instance, the worker happens to be 
wearing a No. 2 amber lens, which is 
very commonly used, there is an immedi- 
ate loss of the tensity of illumination 
from 39 per cent on the red end of the 
spectrum to 75 per cent on the violet 
end of the spectrum, with an average 
over the yellows and greens of 40 per 
cent. Consequently, the light meter find- 
ings will have an inherent error of 40 
per cent. 

I would earnestly recommend to lamp 
manufacturers that the tiresome rays in 
artificial light be eliminated at their 
source by manufacturing lamps only of 
glass which has the properties for ab- 
sorption of the rays at the two extremes 
of the spectrum. I know that to some 
extent this has been done, but I feel that 
there is a tremendous room for investi- 
gation and further improvement. 

The optometrist, as I said before, is 


“the logical contact man between the 


lighting interests and the public and I 
feel that if full use is made of the pos- 
sibilities, that the optometrist can be of 
tremendous value, not only to his pa- 
tients but to the lighting interests as 
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well. I would earnestly suggest that the 
electric companies furnish responsible 
optometrists, who have provided them- 
selves with either the light meter or the 
sight meter, postal cards on which the 
optometrist would not have to affix post- 
age, and after the optometrist has, dur- 
ing his examination determined the occu- 
pation and by actual trial what he 
believes should be the proper illumina- 
tion for this particular patient, and ad- 
vised the patient of the proper illumina- 
tion and has made this illumination an 
actual part of the prescription, he is 
writing, he should tell the patient that, 
“For your work, Mr. Jones, you should 
have—foot candles of illumination. Good 
sight must be brought about by a part- 
nership between your eye doctor and 
lighting engineer. Your glasses, no mat- 
ter how accurately prescribed, and 
ground, cannot deliver you satisfactory 
service unless you are using your eyes 
under proper lighting conditions. I am 
going to ask the Commonwealth Edison 
Company to send a man to your office 
and to your home and to see that you 
have the proper amount of illumination. 
My work cannot be satisfactory unless 
the other partner of this transaction does 
his part. There will be no charge to you 
for this service.” I would then fill out 
the postcard with the name of the pa- 
tient, his address and phone number and 
the amount of illumination advised for 
his particular case and drop this in the 
mail box. It would assure the represen- 
tative of the Commonwealth Edison 
Company entree and a courteous audi- 
ence. 


If the patient fails to avail himself of 
the scientific advice given him by the 
lighting engineer, he alone is the sufferer. 
This method would undoubtedly impress 
the patient with the scientific worth of 
the optometrist’s examination and of his 
genuine interest in his ocular welfare. 
It would immediately place the optome- 
trist so serving him in a class in the 
patient’s mind far above the average 
spectacle seller. He would see the dif- 
ference between the professional service 
and the merchandising transaction. The 
optometrist would gain, the lighting in- 
terests would gain and certainly, most 
of all, the patient would gain increased 
eye comfort. 

The old saying about “the strength 
of a chain being that of its weakest link” 
applies without question in this case. 
Without eyes, no light is sufficient, with- 
out light no eyes are adequate. Some- 
where between these two extremes lies 

(Continued on page 125) 
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Sight Saving: A Co-operative Program 


By Winifred Hathaway 


Associate Director, National Society for the Prevention of Blindness 


An address before the Fifth Annual Sales Conference, Edison Electric Institute, 


ODAY we are hearing more 
about business than ever before— 
big business, small business, busi- 
ness of every type. In any business con- 
ducted on a large scale there are what 
may be called super-partners, each 
selected not only because he can do a 
good job but also because of a particu- 
lar contribution he can make in the field 
for which he is especially qualified: 
production, selling, advertising. In addi- 
tion to these super-partners there are 
those all along the line equally essential 
to the carrying out of a successful enter- 
prise. In the small business the adminis- 
trative machinery may not be so com- 
plicated, but in all business, large or 
small, with the exception of those en- 
gaged in carrying out definitely mechani- 
cal actions, each must know not only 
his own job but enough of the other 
fellow’s job to make the whole conduct 
of affairs a co-operative undertaking. 
There is another important aspect in 
business relationships today. A great 
majority of business concerns are de- 
pendent for raw material on some source 
outside of themselves, and each must be 
able to judge as accurately as possible 
how and when he may obtain the ma- 
terials that go into the making of his 
finished product. The intricacies may 
best be demonstrated by the example of 
a child in a city far distant from the 
manufacturer, who is deprived of the 
promised new desk, since the manufac- 
turer cannot obtain the necessary mate- 
tial for production because of a steel 
strike; not only must the child continue 
to use his obsolete desk, but all along 
the line, trade is at a standstill. Miners 
of iron ore are held up on outlay; steel 
manufacturing is stopped; middlemen 
are out of employment; freight com- 
panies that usually handle the product 
have empty trucks and railroad cars; the 
manufacturer may not fulfill his con- 
tract. This interrelationship has to be 
taken into account in practically all busi- 
ness activities. 


Seeing is one of the largest of busi- 
ness enterprises in the history of the 
world. It affects the life of every in- 
dividual in every country, perhaps most 
of all the lives of those who do not pos- 
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sess it. This business of seeing is one of 
the best examples of the intricacies of 
big business; its super-partners are the 
eyes through which to see, the light by 
which to see, and the brain to inter- 
pret the message, and innumerable other 
functions and functionaries essential to 
the success of the undertaking. The 
failure of any one of these to co-operate 
jeopardizes the success of the whole. 


The eye must be able to call upon re- 
sources outside of itself, as well as on 
those within: light, blood supply, nerve 
control, and a thousand other sources of 
power, in order to carry out its share of 
the seeing load. Light, in turn, must be 
able to call upon the eyes and the brain, 
in addition to its fundamentals and their 
accessories. So far as the third partner, 
the brain, is concerned with the business 
of seeing, it must call upon the other 
two as well as upon its own function- 
ing powers, too numerous and too com- 
plicated even to catalogue. 

It is evident that those who give eye 
service do not have to be illuminating 
engineers or brain specialists, and that 
illuminating engineers and manufac- 
turers and salesmen of lighting equip- 
ment are not expected to have the train- 
ing of those engaged in eye work. The 
question is just how much should each 
know of the work of the others. It is 
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always more or less dangerous to lay 
down inflexible rules and regulations; 
hence, only suggestions can be made. 

So far as those engaged in any part 
of the lighting end of the business are 
concerned, it would seem that some 
background of the evolution of the eye 
might be desirable. As a result of long 
years of research, Dr. Thomas Hail 
Shastid has made available material, fas- 
cinating alike to grown-ups and to chil- 
dren, showing this evolution from the 
time of the ameba—that curious bit of 
protoplasm which, because it multiplied 
by division, had to be all eye; through 
the long periods when changes in growth 
and structure made necessary not only 
localized eyes, but various types of pro- 
tective devices and adaptations to needs 
and to environment, making it possible 
under such changed conditions for the 
eyes to serve the primary purpose for 
which they were intended from the be- 
ginning: to obtain food and to avoid 
enemies. But evolutionary changes take 
eons of time, and many difficulties assail 
eyes that for millions of years were not 
called upon for long and intensive use at 
the close range demanded by modern 
conditions. 


The illuminating engineer and his as- 
sociates will surely be interested to know 
something of thinkers who, in advance 
of their time, performed seeming mira- 
cles in preventing diseases that affect the 
eye: Jenner, an obscure physician, who 
learned from observation of milkmaids 
of the possibility of making .people. im- 
mune to smallpox, one of the chief 
causes of blindness and impairment of 
vision in the centuries before his dis- 
covery; Pasteur, who, in demonstrating 
his theory of the transmissibility of 
germs, was indirectly responsible, among 
many other benefits to humanity for pre- 
venting much loss of sight; Koch, who, 
by his discovery of the tuberculosis bacil- 
lus, opened the way not only to stamp- 
ing out the disease itself, but also its 
effect on the seeing process; Schick, who, 
by developing a test for diphtheria, 
turned the feet of thousands of children 
throughout the world away from schools 
for the blind; as did Credé by his dis- 


covery that infection of the eyes of the 
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newborn could be combated by the use 
of nitrate of silver; and countless others 
who made human test tubes of them- 
selves in order that suffering might be 
alleviated and if possible, eliminated. 

They will be interested to know how 
the advances in science have made pos- 
sible miracles of operative procedure un- 
dreamed of even a generation ago, yet 
now performed daily to prevent blind- 
ness and deterioration of sight and to 
restore vision. But these things would 
not have been possible had there not 
been a wider variety of co-operative 
efforts: those of Helmholtz, for instance, 
who studied the work of his predecessors 
and invented the ophthalmoscope, by 
means of which physicians can see with- 
in the eye and thus discover any difficul- 
ties, not apparent without this aid, which 
might affect the process of seeing; Mor- 
ton and his followers who made possible 
anesthetics to save patients from the un- 
endurable pain of such operations; 
Descartes, Kepler, Halley, Young and 
others who studied the difficulties of 
refractive errors and devised artificial 
lenses, not only to take the place of 
those it was necessary to remove from 
the eye but also to compensate for the 
errors of refraction that make it im- 
possible to bend the rays of light in such 
manner that the image shall fall on the 
receiving station, the retina. 

They may, too, be interested to know 
something of the structures of the eye 
itself and how each part functions, in 
order that they may make the most of 
the commodity they have to offer, 
illumination. 

And what should those equipped to 
give eye service know of that second 
great partner in this business enterprise, 
light? Usually, they, too, will wish to 
have some background based on its de- 
velopment. 


Rockwell Kent has recently produced 
a little folder which tells the story most 
graphically. The outer page is black 
with the exception of a legend in white 
letters which reads: “In the beginning 
God created the heaven and the earth. 
And the earth was without form, and 
void; and darkness was upon the face 
of the deep. And God said .. .” On the 
inside page he has represented beneficent 
hands setting in the heavens a great sun, 
its glory radiating to all parts of the 
dark earth and quickening all things to 
life. 

They are familiar with the story of 
primitive man, living from sun to sun, 
and having no need of light at night 
other than that of the moon and the 
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stars; but caves were cold and often 
damp and, under the cover of the dark- 
ness, wild beasts wandered in search of 
their prey. The legend tells how Pro- 
metheus, sacrificing himself for human- 
ity, reached up into the heavens and 
brought down the fire that was not only 
to give warmth and protection, but to 
awaken in man possibilities of eliminat- 
ing his darkness. 

They cannot fail to be interested in 
the development through the ages of the 
various forms of artificial illumination, 
from the flaming torch to the shell and 
stone lamps burning fat of animals, 
through the much later development of 
Greek and Roman methods, and the 
centuries when candles, whale oil and 
kerosene lamps and gas, one by one, be- 
came the chief source of artificial illumi- 
nation; and of no less interest is the old 
legend of the modern Prometheus, 
Franklin, reaching up into the heavens 
with his kite and bringing down the 
flash of lightning into the key that was 
later to unlock the doors behind which 
were hidden the mysteries of electricity. 


They will want to know, too, some- 
thing of volts and amperes, of ohms and 
watts; of how the great taboo of glare 
made generators of power and manu- 
facturers of lamps come in course of 
time to recognize the fact that the un- 
shaded clear glass bulb was not a re- 
spectable member of society in the great 
business of seeing; of how inside-frosted 
lamps were provided, an improvement, 
but still unsatisfactory, until manufac- 
turers began to fill the gap with shades 
and, eventually, with luminaires, gradu- 
ally coming to a realization that they 
must produce fixtures that would con- 
tribute to eye comfort, eye ease and to 
the accuracy and speed of seeing; of how 
discouraging it was to put in the most 
up-to-date equipment only to find that 
dark paint and woodwork and grimy 
ceilings robbed the illumination of its 
efficiency, and that polished surfaces 
were sources of that very taboo—glare— 
that the manufacturers of illuminating 
equipment were trying so hard to over- 
come; of how the educational program 
of this great business of seeing had to be 
widened to include those responsible for 
the decoration and equipment of homes, 
schools, offices and factories; how glossy 
paper and poor print were also dis- 
qualified as members of this society, and 
printers and publishers began to be 
looked upon as necessary participants in 
the business of seeing. 

If, in some such manner, each becomes 
conversant with the works of the others, 
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it will be evident that cooperation, based 
on understanding and education, has 
been and must continue to be the key- 
note of advance. Of late, eye physicians 
have begun also to realize the necessity 
for understanding the kind and type of 
illumination under which the eyes of 
their patients will best work; and there 
is a growing recognition of the fact that 
if eyes are so affected by malformation, 
errors of refraction, or disease that they 
cannot carry their full share of the load, 
compensation must be provided in the 
form of better illumination. This is 
being demonstrated nowhere better than 
in sight-saving classes, in which special 
illumination is provided to meet the re- 
quirements of children suffering from 
seriously defective vision. Conversely, it 
is becoming realized that if illumination 
is inefficient, the eyes are forced to carry 
more than their share of the seeing load. 

But for all education is a continuing 
process. What is considered best today 
may have to be discarded tomorrow, be- 
cause advances in science may have made 
the things of yesterday obsolete. There 
are, however, cautions to be observed: 
the wise physician, even though he hopes 
a new technique or a new remedy will 
be beneficial, is exceedingly careful to 
perfect the technique and to try out the 
remedy before he uses the one or pre- 
scribes the other, and, in the meantime, 
he attempts to educate his patient to go 
forward with him. The wise manufac- 
turer and the wise salesman will do well 
to follow this lead; otherwise they may 
defeat their own purpose and may, 
rightly or wrongly, be accused of mak- 
ing recommendations for the purpose of 
selling power or equipment, rather than 
for the purpose of providing illumina- 
tion suited to the needs of the prospec- 
tive user. 


The great part that seeing plays in 
modern educational methods is leading 
school systems, in particular, to give 
greater consideration than ever before to 
the important question of illumination, 
natural and artificial. To those who 
are familiar with the intricacies of il- 
lumination it is often a shock to learn 
that not only teachers and principals, but 
often business managers and superin- 
tendents, are ignorant of even the most 
elementary facts that form the basis of 
illumination: that light can be measured 
and that there are simple devices suf- 
ficiently accurate to be used to give a 
satisfactory measurement. They are 
usually surprised to find that so far as 
the eyes of the children under their care 
are concerned approximately fifty per 
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cent of those in the usual classroom are 
in the red; and, once convinced of the 
effect of inadequate and otherwise un- 
satisfactory illumination on the learning 
processes, many are willing to make 
whatever reasonable amends lie within 
their power. 

This is the time for wise judgment. 
It is still today and not tomorrow, and 
the adviser who talks in terms of the 
fifty or one-hundred-foot-candles that 
may tomorrow be the criterion of good 
illumination usually loses the oppor- 
tunity for any improvement. Since the 
possibility of obtaining such goals under 
present conditions is too remote to be 
practical, the discouraged administrator 
loses confidence and discounts the real 
necessity for change, believing, often, 
that it is a toss-up whether it is better 
to have the eyes or the school system in 
the red. 

In school buildings and other struc- 
tures that are contemplated, or in 
process of construction, it would indeed 
show poor judgment on the part of the 
adviser not to bear in mind tomorrow’s 
possibilities and recommend adequate 
wiring for the increased needs of the 
future; but in buildings in which wiring 
will carry only slightly increased loads 
and re-wiring is not feasible, the adviser 
has the responsibility of giving the most 
careful consideration to increasing il- 
lumination where it is most needed and 
of recommending luminaires best suited 
to the requirements. This may sound 
exceedingly trite to those whose job this 
is, but the layman can judge only from 
the results, many times quite unsatis- 
factory because of poorly thought out 
and poorly executed plans. Two ex- 
amples may suffice. 

The proprietors of a bookshop in one 
of the leading cities were anxious to have 
their reception room not only as attrac- 
tive as possible but also to serve as an 
example of good illumination for all 
those who came in to select books. Much 
time and thought were given to decora- 
tions, with very successful results. The 
walls were in a soft, warm gray in dull 
finish, and a very harmonious shade of 
blue was used for the woodwork. The 
ceiling was slightly off white, and the 
furniture simple but pleasing. Excellent 
arrangements were made for browsing 
among the books. Surely this setting 
was well adapted to an effective system 
of illumination. It was necessary to 
have two girls at work in the room, one 
typewriting addresses and other material 
copied from cards, the other interview- 
ing people, using the switchboard, and 
doing a considerable amount of consult- 
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ing catalogues of title, publishers, etc., 
readily recognized as very intensive close 
eye work. 

The illuminating adviser recom- 
mended and had placed luminaires some- 
what difficult to classify as to type since, 
although evidently intended for indirect 
illumination, they had open circular 
spaces throwing the light against highly 
polished aluminum, thus causing a most 
uncomfortable glare in the eyes of each 
worker from the luminaire opposite her. 
A small portion of the luminaire selected 
was translucent, and the lamp was 
placed so near to it as to cause a spot 
of exceedingly trying glare. Withal, the 
workers were getting only seven-foot- 
candles from four luminaires installed in 
a comparatively small reception room. 
Recessed shelves for books were covered 
with glass, causing a most distressing 
reflection of the luminaires, and the 
shelves were so illuminated at the top 
center only by an unshaded, inner- 
frosted lamp that the tops of the upper- 
most center books were brilliantly 
lighted while those only slightly below 
were in shadow and not even their titles 
could be read. 

It must be evident from this exposi- 
tion that no careful planning or thought 
was given in order to install the system 
of illumination best suited to the needs 
of the situation, or to educating the 
proprietors to co-operate by doing away 
with the glass reflecting surfaces. 

Thé second example is that of a very 
poorly proportioned classroom, long and 
narrow, used as a study hall for high 
school students. The adviser recom- 
mended and had placed a quite unneces- 
sary number of semi-indirect luminaires 
of rather high brilliance, spaced very 
close together in two rows the full 
length of the room, reaching even be- 
yond the front desks. No one could fail, 
on entering the room, to be conscious of 
the resulting discomfort, and study hours 
under these conditions became a waste 
of time. The pupils were either so 
irritated that they could not work effec- 
tively, or, closing their eyes to shut out 
the discomfort, many of them found re- 
lief in sleep. The aim in illuminating 
this room was to make it an example 
to be followed in other rooms in the 
building, but the results were so un- 
satisfactory that the superintendent re- 
fused to have any other so-called im- 
provements made, and a fine opportunity 
for capitalizing on the big possibilities of 
seeing was lost. 

Examples of good judgment, careful 
planning, and excellent installations are 
too numerous to mention, but, as in the 
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case of almost every profession, all are 
likely to be judged by the unsatisfactory 
results of the few. This may be and 
often is an erroneous judgment; but, 
since such is the case, it behooves each 
to realize that he shares the responsi- 
bility of all for the successful conduct 
of this big business of seeing. 


~~ 9 

“Oh, Say, Can You See? 

(Continued from page 122) 
the proper combination. It is up to the 
optometrist and the lighting engineer to 
find it. 

I was invited to tell just how the op- 
tometrists fit into this picture. I have 
enumerated a few ways by which the 
optometrist can be of great value. Let 
me say in passing that I am not remote- 
ly interested in the lighting industry as 
such, and personally I don’t care a whoop 
whether or not you make money or lose 
it. I am interested only in the visual 
welfare of the people of this country, 
and only because I know that sufficient 
illumination is highly important, am I 
here today. 

The optometrists in this country are 
conceded to take care of the visual needs 
of more than 70 per cent of the people 
of the country. The lighting industry, 
in my estimation, would be showing just 
plain horse sense to cooperate with the 
group which could be of such great po- 
tential assistance to the industry. Some 
in this room may have an extremely hazy 
idea as to the work of the optometrist. 
Others of you may have a very distorted 
view, and for that I certainly cannot say 
that I blame you, for if you have based 
your opinion of optometry on the dis- 
graceful conduct of a few of our worst 
optometrists, you could not be expected 
to have a very high regard for optometry 
as a profession. The price-advertising, 
high-pressure salesmanship type of op- 
tometrist, is no more representative of 
the profession of optometry than is the 
same type of practitioner representative 
of the profession of medicine or den- 
tistry. Every group has its black sheep. 

Optometry is not a part of the practice of 
medicine and never has been. The Courts 
have decided this point time and time again. 
Optometry’s ancestry is traced not to medi- 
cine and surgery but to physics. Optometry 
is taught as a separate and distinct profes- 
sion in a number of the country’s leading 
universities.. The course is four years dura- 
tion, after which the graduate is obliged to 
pass a strict state board examination. Mod- 
ern graduates in optometry are thoroughly 
grounded in their subjects and are doing an 
ever increasing percentage of refraction in 
the country. 

I thank you for inviting me to speak be- 
fore this group, to assure you that Optom- 
etry stands ready to cooperate in any move- 


ment which will result in better seeing con- 
ditions for the people of the country. 
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URING the course of these 
ID meetings, you have heard, or will 

hear, of commercial activities in 
our industry which have proved their 
worth and to me they are truly amaz- 
ing accomplishments. They have passed 
the formative period, they can no longer 
be considered experiments, they have 
gone far beyond that period and are now 
big, productive, worthwhile members of 
our electrical family. They are not only 
capable of, but they are actually doing, 
a man-sized job. I am proud to be con- 
nected with an industry that has the 
brains to conceive, and the courage to 
go through with, such an outstanding 
program, 

And so, I come before you with a deep 
feeling of respect, to report the advent 
of a new member of our electrical family 
—a real “blessed event’”—the National 
Adequate Wiring Campaign—a mere 
babe in arms less than two months old. 
I assume, or at least I hope, that you 
want to know how things are going with 
the “new baby.” And so, what I have 
to say, really is a report from the 
nursery. 

I am taking for granted that you are 
glad the baby was born. I think most 
everyone in the family wanted it. I 
believe they felt it would be a good 
thing for all the other members of the 
family—lI might almost hazard the state- 
ment that most of us felt it a necessity. 

Oh, I know there were some skeptics 
who felt that the “new baby” couldn’t 
even be conceived, much less actually 
brought into being. But we fooled them 
there. Actually, it promises to be a 
healthy, productive addition, worthy of 
our pride. And, with a little sensible 
nourishment, it ought to grow to be as 
highly successful as all the rest. 


And, may I at the very beginning, ask 
your sincere cooperation in bringing up 
this baby of ours. Don’t let’s start 
spanking it because we think it may be 
“all wet” in a certain piace; don’t let’s 
start worrying about the dangers that 
may beset it. Let’s take it as it is. 
Actually, it is fundamentally strong and 
with a bit of enthusiastic bringing up, 
it will fight off the financial measles and 
the whooping cough of procrastination 
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and inactivity, and really start to help 
support the family before long. 

I suppose I could continue this report 
in a metaphorical way, but it might be- 
come embarrassing when I| got down to 
exact details of a baby’s life. So I had 
better stop before I put my foot in it. 

Let me say at the start that it is par- 
ticularly pleasing to me to talk to this 
group of utility men, because if it were 
not for the broad-minded attitude of the 
utility representatives on the Executive 
Committee, I seriously doubt if we 
would have succeeded to the point we 
have. I have personally worked on 
somewhat similar committees, so I know 
whereof I speak. And I say, without 
fear of contradiction, that if Mr. Skin- 
ner and Mr. Eastman had not brought 
to us the unbiased advice and the ex- 
cellent ideas that came from a wide 
range of experience, we would have 
failed. As it is, I sincerely feel we can 
well be proud of the results to date. I 
am not throwing bouquets just to be a 
good fellow. I am making a plain state- 
ment of fact. 

It is not my purpose to take time to 
explain the details of the Adequate Wir- 
ing Plan. I assume you have all re- 
ceived copies of the Plan Book and avail- 
able material. ‘They tell the story. I 
would rather tell you what has been ac- 
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complished to date and leave with you 
a thought as to the future. 

May I state right here that the main 
thought behind the whole plan is that 
it is one of an educational nature. There 
is no thought of promoting specific prod- 
ucts; there is no desire to suggest par- 
ticular methods of installation. And on 
this latter point, I say that it would be 
ruinous to the whole project to indulge 
in anything of a controversial nature. 

It was the idea of the committee that 
the plan was to be as broad and as flex- 
ible as possible. I feel that you will 
agree that in this we were successful. 
Roughly there are two main objectives. 


They are: 


1. To promote sufficient branch circuits 
with adequate copper in the wiring itself, 
and, 

2. To install plenty of outlets and switches 
so that the power path, so adequately pro- 
vided by the utility to the door of the home, 
may be made adequate to its destination— 
namely: the lamp or the appliance. 

The flexiblity of the program lends 
itself for adaption to any set of local 
conditions. There is no set procedure. 
You can take a nibble at it, or go the 
whole way; you can fit it into your 
present plan if you have one. Whatever 
the local program may be, it most as- 
suredly can be tied in with the national 
plan. The main thing is to make the 
public conscious of the need for adequate 
wiring in the home and find a way to 
readily obtain such adequacy. 


And now you probably want to know 
what has been done so far. Of course, 
it is too early to talk of accomplishments. 
But, I can tell you that the interest dis- 
played to date is amazing. 

Already eight states contemplate state- 
wide operations. 

Fifty-one cities in thirty-one states 
have ordered thousands of pieces of pro- 
motional literature. 

One hundred and twelve cities have 
asked for information. 

We even had one request from 
Hawaii. 

These numbers are being added to 
daily—so much so that this report must 
be out of date already. 

Two field men have presented the sub- 
ject to thirty-one communities. 
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One large utility system has six field 
men spreading the gospel to its local 
units. Other holding companies and 
service corporations have received the 
story and are clearing the way for the 
message to be taken to their operating 
companies. And so it goes. 

You know how the electrical press is 
supporting the activity. But you will be 
glad to know that the national women’s 
magazines are cooperating and will con- 
tinue to cooperate to the fullest extent. 


We had a meeting with the editors 
of many of these women’s magazines re- 
cently and I was truly amazed—not 
only at their interest, but at their knowl- 
edge of the need for something like this 
campaign. They feel that a great public 
service is involved and I know they will 
do everything they can to see that the 
public is informed of the benefits to be 
derived through the installation of ade- 
quate wiring. If figures mean anything, 
at least one message has already gone out 
to about 12,000,000 readers of national 
women’s magazines. 

What I have said relative to. women’s 
magazines is equally true of architectural 
and building magazines. Approximately 
1,500,000 copies of such publications 
have also carried the message to their 
readers. 

So much for publicity we are getting 
—-now about national advertising. The 
national funds do not now permit of 
purchasing space for this purpose. How- 
ever, there is another approach to it and 
that is the backing our activity will re- 
ceive through tie-in of advertising of 
manufacturers with the program. Al- 
ready there are evidences that this is 
being done. Several of them have 
started to include the national emblem 
in their advertising. I feel confident that 
much more definite participation will 
follow. 


Our story has also gone out to federal 
agencies that have an interest in home 
building. In this connection, it is in- 
teresting to note that only recently the 
Federal Housing Administration in- 
cluded wiring systems in homes as being 
eligible for F.H.A. insured mortgages. 
This is of utmost importance and should 
be taken advantage of. 

I know that some of the utilities have 
shied away from old home wiring on ac- 
count of the financing feature. But, 
now that it can be financed through F. 
H.A. insured mortgages, there is no rea- 
son why the rewiring of old homes 
should not be included in local cam- 
paigns. 
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As a matter of fact, I personally have 
been very much concerned over the fact 
that many local activities might be re- 
stricted to new homes. It would be too 
bad if this were so, because with the pres- 
ent condition of affairs nationally, the 
movement toward new home building 
may be considerably delayed. So why 
wait? There are 22,000,000 old homes 
to be rewired—22,000,000 homes where 
more lamps, more appliances, can be 
sold, if only the wiring systems could 
properly handle them. 

I appreciate the problem the old home 
field offers. It is a difficult one to 
handle; the way toward it is obscure. 
But it is a problem that must be faced. 
A way must found. But it won’t be 
found until we tackle the problem with 
determination and courage. 

Naturally, the committee is delighted 
with the reception the plan is getting. 
The enthusiasm is inspiring. But, there 
is one thing that I, personally, am fearful 
of. I wonder if there is too much of an 
urge to get started—too much activity 
and not enough thought. I hope not, 
because haste most assuredly will make 
waste. 


It took well over a year to work out 
the kinks in the national campaign. To 
think the local job needs no thought is 
a fallacy. Just to distribute literature 
willy-nilly would be wrong. Just to 
run ads in newspapers would be waste- 
ful. A carefully planned follow-up is 
essential. Promotional material of itself 
is not going to make home owners fall 
all over themselves to give us a wiring 
job. And some of the enthusiastic people 
in the industry who are inexperienced in 
work of this kind, are actually going to 
be disappointed when there is no ava- 
lanche of business. Consequently, when 
the business doesn’t roll in, their en- 
thusiasm will be dulled and they will 
lapse back to their accustomed lethargic 
attitude. That would be a catastrophe. 

Make no mistake, gentlemen, this ade- 
quate wiring job is a long one and a 
tough one. It is no place for a high- 
pressure, one-call-and-quit salesman. 
Just remember that it is an educational 
campaign and no one acquires an educa- 
tion overnight. 

Please realize that in talking to you of 
my fears, as well as my hopes, I do so 
in full realization that some of you have 
long been doing work of this kind, many 
are just starting in, many plan to start 
shortly. You are the rallying point for 
local activities. Without you, little 
would be done. You know your local 
problems. I don’t. And so I hesitate 
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to recommend and suggest. But, just 
the same, I am going to. 

First, may I recommend patience— 
patience in listening to other branches 
of the industry with their problems, 
valid or invalid, patience in hearing 
people who put forth ideas with a purely 
selfish interest. Take the time to hear 
them through and sell them a vision, 
showing each man his big or little place 
in the picture. 


Second, while I know there will be 
many local campaigns, I am hopeful that 
quite a few will be started that will be 
outstanding, that we can point to as 
models, that will not be mere activities 
but real campaigns. I picture a cam- 
paign laid out by men with vision and 
courage, a campaign done in a big way 
with properly scheduled newspaper ads, 
with proper distribution of promotional 
material, with adequately prepared talks 
to parent-teachers associations, with 
timely use of sound slide film and the 
organization of home economic classes, 
plus, and this is the important point, 
the final closing of sales through actual 
solicitation in the home. 

Then, too, it should be a campaign so 
organized that only high-grade con- 
tractors can participate—no irrespon- 
sible fly-by-night with his office in his 
hat—but contractors who are properly 
equipped to do many comparatively small 
jobs within a certain restricted area de- 
tailed to them. But the main thing is 
that all of this procedure should be care- 
fully planned ahead. 

You say it can’t be done. I say it 
can. And I have so many proofs of 
things that couldn’t be done that were 
done, that you can’t laugh me down. 
And what’s more, there must be scores 
of men fitted to do the job that feel as 
I do. And there must be utilities with 
the courage to go through with it to the 
bitter end so that they may enjoy the 
sweet fruits of success. 


I am going to stick my neck out just 
a little farther. I am going to say some- 
thing that some of you won't like. It’s 
this. This adequate wiring job is a 
duty of yours—a duty to the public, to 
your customers. You have simply got 
to tell them the facts. And the facts 
are that they don’t use all the current 
that they pay for. No don’t shoot yet. 
I didn’t say “they don’t get all they pay 
for’—I said “use.” I know they get 
full value at the meter and that is where 
your responsibility is supposed to end. 
But the customers should be told some 
of the current they pay for at the meter 
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is either wasted or isn’t as efficient when 
it gets to the place where it goes to 
work—at the lamp or the appliance. 
They should be told that the lamp 
doesn’t give as much light as it should, 
although it costs as much or more to 
run. And the appliance doesn’t work 
as efficiently, but costs as much or more 
to run. I say that’s part of your job. 

Now remember, | say this personally. 
The Adequate Wiring Committee has 
voiced no such thought. So I accept all 
responsibility. And I’ll hazard a guess 
that if you don’t believe me now, you 
will some day. 

One more thing and then I am 
through. I said this job was your duty. 
I will go farther and say it is an abso- 
lute necessity also, doubly so if you are 
to continue your Better Light-Better 
Sight, Modern Kitchen Bureau and 
your other promotional activities. 

I am informed that the industry has, 
to date, sold approximately 6,000,000 
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tagged and untagged 1ES lamps and that 
the ultimate market, conservatively 
stated, is not less than 100,000,000 of 
these lamps. What do you think the 
lamps already sold and those to be sold 
are going to do to the wiring circuits? 
There must already be evidence of over- 
loading which will get worse as more 
lamps are sold. Isn’t this going to result 
in a drag on the sale of lamps and dis- 
satisfaction on the part of those who 
purchase and use them? 

What about all those vacuum cleaners 
sold last year?—those cookers and 
roasters, those mixers, those percolators, 
and irons, toasters, radios and refriger- 
ators? (I don’t mention ranges because 
they get a separate circuit anyway.) 
Just where are you going to put them? 
—on present circuits? God forbid! No, 
my friends, go do a job on adequate wir- 
ing; prepare the way and the appliance 
will follow as naturally as night fol- 
lows day. 





Organized Training in the Utility Sales Department 


(Continued from page 118) 


“What is the Penalty for neglecting it 
further?” 

There are many beneficiaries of an 
Organized Training Program in the 
Utility Sales Department, for example: 

The Public Benefits —\nsofar as 
utility sales activities are made more 
efacient and have for their objective the 
sales of increasing quantities of energy 
used to produce better living and more 
attractive, comfortable, and convenient 
homes, and greater profits and produc- 
tivity in business establishments, the cus- 
tomers benefit directly from organized 
sales training. 

Adequately trained sales personnel 
speed up the process through which 
utility customers learn of the valuable 
assistance and many benefits utility ser- 
vices provide them. Likewise, adequate- 
ly trained sales personnel effectively re- 
duce or eliminate the mental inhibitions 
which cause customers to hesitate to use 
utility service freely, because of a lack 
of understanding of the cheapness of the 
service and its value to them. 

Again, adequately trained sales per- 
sonnel keep customers informed of new 
developments in equipment through the 
use of which the Residential and Farm 
customers can enjoy Better Living and 
Commercial and Industrial and, in many 


cases, Farm customers, can use the ser- 
vice to increase their productive ability. 

Dealers Benefit— More adequately 
trained utility sales personnel, through 
doing a better job in their territories, 
provide practical assistance to the dealer 
and his personnel which, in the final 
analysis, results in More Sales—More 
Profits for those people. 

Utilities Benefit— Organized sales 
training is profitable to the utility owing 
to the fact that Better Sales Results may 
be secured at the same or lower expense. 

The personal benefits that the utility 
sales employe enjoys as the result of 
organized training makes him more con- 
fident and more effective in the perform- 
ance of his daily tasks. Likewise it is 
evident that his employer is doing every- 
thing possible to make it easier for him 
to perform his job and to develop his 
abilities to their fullest extent. 

Organized sales training of new re- 
cruits benefits the Utility in that it saves 
loss which may result from the extra time 
used by an untrained man before getting 
into production. Also, it saves the extra 
expense and salary during that period, 
as well as minimizing the cost of extra 
office and field supervision. Again, a 
vital point is that profit on business lost 
to competition during the so-called 
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“fumbling period” is saved. And, final- 
ly, possible detrimental consequences to 
his morale, confidence in himself, and 
the like, resulting from a feeling of self- 
reproach to his own mind, that he has 
not made a creditable showing before 
customers and prospects are minimized. 

So, too, organized training is most 
beneficial for the typical veteran em- 
ploye. Oftentimes, such an employe has 
discarded and forgotten more good tech- 
nique than he has retained, and possibly 
the longer he has been employed, the 
more good ideas he will have thrown 
away or forgotten. Training such vet- 
erans may, therefore, be termed “re- 
training,” in that it involves a process 
of reminding him of what he already 
knows; of putting effective old tech- 
nique into new packages, so alluring that 
he will utilize them to his benefit. This 
point of view was stressed at length by 
Burton Bigelow, Consulting Sales Man- 
ager, in the American Management 
Association publication, “Personnel,” for 
February, 1938. 

In summing up the benefits to the 
utility that result from organized train- 
ing, it should be noted that they include: 
—Increased sales of Service 
—Better sales of Service 
—Reduction in selling costs 
—Unification of all selling effort 
—Making supervision of sales personnel less 
difficult and more satisfactory 
—Development of higher type of sales per- 
sonnel 
—Reduction in turnover in sales personnel 
—Better relations with Sales Allies 
—More effective sales control, and 
—Improved public relations. 


Thus, it can be seen that organized 
sales training is a sales promotional re- 
sponsibility of the first rank. New 
Services, New Uses and Applications of 
Services, New Developments by manu- 
facturers, utilities, competitors, and 
countless other agencies—all these spell 
disaster for Sales Programs unless broad 
sales training is carried on constantly 
and systematically. As Mr. W. H. 
Prentis, Jr., President of the Armstrong 
Cork Company, said in a recent bulletin: 

“There is nothing more trying, nothing 
more exacting, than the continued effort nec- 
essary to train salesmen, but nothing pays 
bigger dividends. Sales training is a per- 
petual job. But it carries with it the real 
gratification of achievement, provided the 
job is well done.” 

To the same extent that organized 
training is paying dividends in other in- 
dustries, it offers promising possibilities 
for improving the selling of Utility 
Service. 
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Running Water—The Family Deserves It 


By H. E. Dexter 


Chairman, Electric Water Systems Council 


An address before the Fifth Annual Sales Conference, Edison Electric Institute, 


HE “Electric Water Systems 

Council” was organized in 1933 

to build load on rural lines. This 
organization, which acts as a coordinat- 
ing agency for the pump manufacturers 
and the Edison Electric Institute, was 
founded on the beliefs that— 

(a) One of the first uses for 
electricity in the rural area, after 
lighting, is to operate a water sys- 
tem. 


and 
(b) That after electricity is 
made available, running water 


marks the beginning of a better 

standard of living. 

Translating this into other terms, it 
was the feeling of the original commit- 
tee that a real aggressive cooperative pro- 
gram for the sale of electric water sys- 
tems would benefit— 

(1) The customer—by making possible 
better living conditions. 

(2) The Utility Company—by making 
more profitable customers. 

(3) The pump manufacturers, dealers and 
distributors by the sale of more Electric 
Water Systems. 

In discussing the results to date, I 
shall reverse this order and leave the 
customer to the last, because it is this 
item on which I wish to spend the most 
time. 


Pump Manufacturers 
The pump manufacturer has put 
real effort behind this program as well 
as the utilities. The results for the five 
years that the Council has been in exist- 
ence are shown in the installations enu- 
merated below: 


SMS 57,000 
eRe 77,000 
I ile Ache 5: a.Shie a ok 108,000 
Ee 154,000 
icon Se okie. 8 oe 190,000 


The pump manufacturer has been 
well repaid for his effort, but how 
about the utility company? These 
water systems use some electricity, but 
to my mind this is only a small part of 
the benefit which we obtain from their 
sale. 

As I stated before, one of the original 
urges behind the Council movement was 
the belief that running water, after elec- 
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tricity was available, marked the begin- 
ning of an improvement in the standard 
of living, and that, with the increase in 
the standard of living, the use of appli- 
ances and the sales of kwhr would in- 
crease. 

An analysis of 3661 farm customers 
from the east central part of the United 
States shows that, barring the washing 
machine and radio, the farms with 
“Water Systems” have the best appliance 
saturation. 

On the farms with “Water Systems” 
there are approximately three times as 
many ranges and almost two and one- 
half times as many refrigerators as there 
are on the farms without “Water Sys- 
tems,” although the percentage of own- 
ership is the same. The kwhr usage is 
approximately fwice as great on the 
farms with the “Water Systems” as on 
those without. 

This is a real testimonial to the value 
of the “Electric Water System” to the 
utility. 


Quota 1938 
For 1938 the Council has adopted a 
quota of 250,000. You may say “a bit 
ambitious” with business conditions as 
they are. On the other hand, there has 
been a large increase in rural lines in 
the past year, which means an added 
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market. In addition, there are available 
some excellent tools to help in getting 
this business— 

1. We have an excellent two-color broad- 
side, which we urge every utility to mail 
to their prospective “Electric Water Sys- 
tem” customers. 

This broadside emphasizes the fact that 
F.H.A. is now prepared to finance not only 
the Electric Water System, but the drilling 
of the well itself. 

2. A new booklet “Running Water” is 
available free to the utility company for 
every customer to whom they send the 
broadside. 

3. A sound slide film stressing the ad- 
vantages of “Running Water.” 

4. A dealer booklet “Where Water Runs 
Dollars Flows.” This booklet is being sup- 
plied by the pump manufacturers to all of 
their dealers and is being followed up by 
the pump manufacturers with a real pro- 
gram for the training and development of 
better pump dealers. 


The Customer 


I have left the customer until the last 
because he is the most important. If we 
give our customer a good “Electric 
Water Service” at a reasonable operat- 
ing cost, I am convinced we can make 
money out of it. However, I am not 
certain that all utility representatives 
know just what running water means 
to his family, so I have a farmer with 
me, a man who knows farm conditions, 
and I am going to ask him to tell you 
what water under pressure means to 
the farmer. 


Introducing Mr. Wigsten— 


A FARMER APPRAISES HIS “WATER 
UNDER PRESSURE” SYSTEM 


By F. M. Wigsten 


I am a farmer on a New York State 
farm. I have lived on farms practically 
my entire life. The first farm I remem- 
ber living on with my folks was a side- 
hill, run-down dairy and crop farm, 
which my father bought in 1900. At 
the time he bought it, the /and, buildings 
and tools for farming were all unim- 
proved. 

He bought this farm, he tells me, as 
he thinks back, for two chief reasons: 
First, because the purchase price was 
low, and second, because a man with 
whom he was acquainted held the mort- 
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gage and he was willing to continue to 
carry this mortgage for nearly the entire 
amount of the purchase price. 

Now, if you will pardon personal 
references throughout this discussion— 
what do you suppose was the first thing 
that happened on this farm in the way 
of making improvements? Remember 
now, the land was run down, the build- 
ings were in poor condition, tools were 
pretty well worn, and, of course, the 
interest was due currently. 

Well, my Dad tells me he took what 
he considered at the time was a long 
chance. He took valuable time and he 
reached into a mighty slim pile of cash 
money. He used the valuable time to 
dig out and wall up a side-hill spring 
and the money to buy and install a 
wooden pipe from that spring to the 
house and from the house on down to 
the bara. 

Now, I know that in doing this he 
was flying directly into the face of op- 
position. I suppose our neighbors in the 
community decided right then and there 
that he might a darned sight better have 
paid that money off on the mortgage. 
They probably wondered how he could 
get his money out of the nearly new 
hand pump in the back yard. They 
probably had the water pipes freezing 
up in the kitchen and flooding the place. 
I don’t know what the mortgage holder 
thought, but he probably stuck his cud 
of tobacco in the other cheek, raised his 
eyebrows, and maybe rubbed his hands 
together. I don’t remember what my 
Mother said out loud, but I’m pretty 
sure I know what she said under her 
breath, ‘Well, if I don’t have to carry 
water, I’ll have time to help carry some 
other part of the load.” 


Gentlemen, I was too young to realize 
it, but I firmly believe that it was my 
Dad who invented that slogan long be- 
fore any sales executive wrote it down; 
“Let the water do the running.” Now, 
I try to think sometimes what my Dad 
must have thought when the water 
started running from that old wooden 
pipe. The tears could easily come to my 
eyes right now as I think about it, be- 
cause it must have been a momentous 
occasion to him; it most certainly was 
to me, I firmly believe—when the water 
actually ran into that old black sink 
in the kitchen and by-passed through to 


that made history for this. family, and 
don’t you think it didn’t. I'll bet he 
said, “To hell with neighborhood gos- 
sip” and “Mortgage holder, watch my 
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Who tells of his experience 
with electricity on the farm. 











smoke—if it is that easy, I’m a success 
from here on.” 

And what happened—well, slowly 
were added other new tools—lime for 
the impoverished fields, a gas engine to 
grind out the iaundry, later a tractor, 
etc. 

Now, unfortunately, this story has a 
break in it—the farm had to be sold, 
and why? For two principal reasons 
and not the reasons you may think— 
not because money was spent for new 
gadgets, not because of a depression 
(and we had one in 1907), not because 
of the drought of 1910 and 1911, and 
not because the boys wouldn’t stay on 
the farm—the reasons were: a dirt road 
and no electric service, and no apparent 
chance to do away with one and add 
the other. 

But another farm was bought right 
away on a hard road and with electric 
service available, and that farm goes 
ahead today, and we have had depres- 
sions, water shortages, floods, pests, and 
electric bills. The electric bills at this 
new location exceed $4,000 for the past 
ten year period. In 1933, you muy re- 
member that year, it exceeded $350.00. 

Now, this is a personal story told to 
you because it is the one I know best, 
it has meant the most to me. I didn’t 
get it second-hand, nor have to take 
time to look up and check the facts. 
There are thousands and thousands like 
it right among your own farmers. You 
don’t realize it, and the farmers them- 
selves don’t realize it, but they are there. 

But what is more important to you 
is the fact that there are still many 


. , more thousands of stories just like it 
the old wooden trough in the barn— 


yet to be written, and the utility men, 
you men right here, have the golden 
opportunity right now, this year, to 
start this ball a-rolling. Running water 
—water under pressure! 
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lt means more money to these farm- 
ers; more milk per cow, more eggs per 
hen, more apples per tree, more beef 
per steer, more strawberries, raspberries, 
lemons and limes (where’s Jack Benny). 
And what does money mean to a farmer. 
No class of our people spends money as 
freely as farmers. They are reckless 
spendthrifts!: But they are spendthrifts 
of money they have in their sock and 
not of money some slick salesman tells 
them they may possibly have in their 
sock some day and they have certain 
very definite ideas about how they will 
spend it. They simply will not hitch 
the cart before the horse. In_ their 
minds, an electric range, or even an ad- 
ditional bridge lamp, before they have 
water under pressure puts the cart de- 
cidedly before the horse, and you know 
this is right thinking. You can’t be sold 
a $300 living room rug when your 
kitchen needs linoleum, and no “hurrah 
boys” campaign sponsored by the clever- 
est sales executive in this room can sell 
right-thinking farmers electric cooking, 
student lamps, or toasters until the 
“Chick Sale” is on the wood pile and 
the cows no longer drink in the creek. 

Many of you here in this room agree 
with this and are close enough to farm 
problems in your territories to know 
how to put the wheels in motion to 
place your companies squarely and ac- 
tively behind a campaign to start a farm 
modernization movement rolling by 
pushing the sale of pumps, and those 
of you who do not know the problem, 
have men in your organization who do. 


Now on my farm, which is not a large 
one, we keep 20 cows, 400 to 500 hens, 
and grow crops to feed them, and some 
to sell. With our. modern equipment 
one man does nearly all the work. But 
suppose we take away the water system? 
——What then? It would take five hours 
every day, including Sundays, just to 
pump and carry the water—35 hours a 
week. That is a whole week’s work in 
some minds. But suppose it is only a 
half a week’s work—these farm men 
cost, with privileges, about $20.00 a 
week. That’s $10.00 a week to pump 
and carry water! $40.00 a month! And 
$40.00 a month per farm will buy the 
complete electrical equipment for every 
farm in your territory. 

But that isn’t all. That is only a 
small item. My cows give 15% more 
milk because they have water in the 
barn, and the hens lay more eggs with 
water always before them. I don’t know 
so much about hogs and beef, but com- 

(Continued on page 183) 
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Value and Characteristics of Electric Cooking, 
Water Heating and Refrigeration Loads 


By R. R. Herrmann 


Northern States Power Company, Minneapolis 


An address before the Fifth Annual Sales Conference, Edison Electric Institute, 


ing the value and characteristics of 

the range, refrigerator and water 
heating loads, ali reference to rate levels 
necessary to secure and hold the busi- 
ness, and the value of service to the cus- 
tomer, will be omitted since this has been 
discussed pro and con for some time. Is 
it not sufficient to assume that if cus- 
tomers purchase equipment and continue 
to pay their bills on the existing sched- 
ules that they feel the value of the ser- 
vice to them is sufficient to warrant their 
paying the price? 

In discussing the value of service from 
the utility standpoint, it is of course 
necessary to know how much should be 
spent to secure this business and the cost 
of serving it after it has been secured. 
The cost is of course made up of a num- 
ber of factors with which all of us are 
more or less familiar, such as fixed and 
operating expenses. In order to find 
what amount should be spent to secure 
this business some figures representative 
of the cost should be determined and 
then knowing the return from the busi- 
ness, the amount to spend in order to 
secure it can be decided. The first cost 
which we might consider is the incre- 
mental cost necessary to place the system 
in condition to supply the service. That 
is, what expenditure must be made in 
the distribution system to supply ranges 
and water heaters. A modern refrigera- 
tor need not be considered at this time 
because records show that only in rare 
instances is it necessary to change the 
existing distribution system because of 
the small load and good load factor un- 
der which refrigerators operate. 


I: the following discussion concern- 


In Table I are shown the costs in- 
curred for three conditions: 
(1) for serving a range and water heater 


(2) for serving a range only, and 
(3) for serving a water heater only. 


The data are segregated into three 
divisions, namely, 


(a) those installations requiring only a 
meter and clock control 

(b) those requiring changes in the dis- 
tribution system as well as in meter and clock 
control, and 
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(c) those requiring new services as well 
as meter and clock control. 


In the first of these shown under (a) 
the expense of connecting a range was 
slightly less than $4.00 during the year 
1934. If, however, the connecting of 
a range involved the changing of the 
distribution system the expense was al- 
most $120 and in the third instance the 
expense was less than $13. Looking at 
the over-all picture the average cost of 
connecting a range was slightly over $32. 
These figures do not include the expense 
of changing feeders or substations. 


Inasmuch as the water heater sched- 
ule of the Northern States Power Com- 
pany requires in each instance a meter 
and clock control, the three correspond- 
ing figures to those just recited in the 
case of ranges are $32, somewhat over 
$74, slightly less than $39, with an aver- 
age for the total number connected of 
over $34. The water heating service 
under the Northern States Power Com- 
pany schedules requires 220 volts, which 
means that in those instances where dis- 
tribution systems were changed and ser- 
vice wires installed, it was because the 
former installation was for 115 volts, 
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necessitating the running of a third wire. 
Since 1935 the cost of water heater in- 
stallations have been lessened because of 
the adoption of combination meters and 
clock switches which is cheaper than pur- 
chasing two individual instruments sep- 
arately. 

Table II shows the estimated costs of 
extensions to new customers during the 
four year period beginning with 1930, 
in the suburban area adjacent to a large 
city. The average expense of connect- 
ing a customer for lighting only was 
slightly less than $71 while the average 
expense of connecting a new customer 
who installed a range was slightly less 
than $191—a difference of $120. In 
the third column is shown the average 
cost of providing capacity for range ser- 
vice for an existing customer, this figure 
averaging about $115, which is only 
slightly less than $120. The greater ex- 
pense in this area over that shown in 
Table II is to be expected because in 
suburban areas where customers are 
more or less scattered, there are a great 
many instances where only one or two 
customers are served from the same trans- 
former and the installation of ranges re- 
quires the replacing of many more small 
transformers with larger ones than 
would obtain in urban areas. In addi- 
tion, the ranges were purchased by the 
new customers in those cases requiring 
extensions of more than average length 
in order to secure the service, since the 
additional revenue from the ranges con- 
tributed toward the allowable invest- 
ment in the extension according to the 
extension rules. 


In Table III are shown the results 
in a small town in Minnesota covering 
a considerable period of time. In 1925 
the distribution system in this small 
town was revamped to make it possible 
to take on a moderate amount of range 
load, the expense of revamping amount- 
ing to approximately $1,800. Immedi- 
ately after this revamping of the distri- 
bution system, ranges were connected 
making the cost per range up to that 
time $163.50. You will notice from 
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Taste I—Rances aNnp Water Heater INSTALLATION Costs—ExIsTING CUSTOMERS 
(ExcLusIve oF INTERIOR WIRING) 





























1934 
Aver- 
Total age 
Installations Cost Cost 
A. Installations requiring no changes except 
meter and clock control: % 
(1) Combination range and water heater. . 22 16.1 $ 770.34 $ 35.02 
IID, vn os. on cia pie cc ve emma 517. 25.8 2,056. 11 3.98 
(3) Water heater only................... 1067 73.9 34,280.00 32.13 
B. Installations requiring changes in distribu- 
tion system as well as meters and 
clock control: 
(1) Combination range and water heater. . 37 27.0 4,555.23 123.11 
EIN 5534; 5,0'n 0,3.00rn a oocys[erern > 0s 408 20.4 48 ,840.49 119.71 
(3) Water heater only................... 22 i:5 1,636.45 74.38 
C. Installations aapling new service wires, 
meters and clack control: 
(1) Combination range and water heater. . 78 56.9 3,767.86 48.31 
Sen Ae Oe 1076 53.8 13,366.03 12.42 
(3) Water heater only................... 355 24.6 13,740. 64 38.71 
D. Total of above: 
(1) Combination range and water heater. . 137. += 100.0 9,093.43 66.38 
Se PERS Rr re 2001 100.0 64,262.63 32.12 
(3) Water heater only................... 1444 100.0 49,657.09 34.39 
Taste Il—Averace Cost or RESIDENTIAL EXTENSIONS—SUBURBAN TERRITORY 





New Customers 


Old Customers 























Both Lighting Range 
Year Lighting Only and Range Additions 
No. Cost No. Cost No. Cost 
BR sare Ssseccns 91 $ 6,026 57 $ 9,501 32 $4,340 
eS 137 10,625 66 12,878 20 2,334 
, SE re 136 9,250 75 15,769 17 1,539 
| en ee oor 86 5,949 44 8,031 15 1,408 
TINS oa eis 450 31,850 242 46,179 84 9,621 
Average Cost per 
Customer...... $ 70.77 $190. 82 $114.53 
Taste III 
Additional 
Number of Per Cent Construction Per Add 
Year Customers Ranges Saturation end of year Ranges 
1925.... 112 + 3.6 none 
1926.... 110 15 13.6 $1,798 $163.50 
1927.... 109 22 20.2 1,980 $16.50 
1928.... 112 27 24.1 1,980 86.00 
1929.... 117 29 24.8 2,194 87.70 
1930.... 122 30 24.6 2,198 84.50 
1931.... 122 30 24.6 2,198 84.50 
1932.... 117 31 26.5 2,257 80.50 
1933.... 118 32 27.1 2,261 80.70 
1934.... 114 35 30.7 2,285 73.70 
1935.... 120 36 30.0 2,287 71.50 
1936. ... 125 38 30.4 2,640 77.60 
1937.... 132 48 36.4 2,974 67.50 











the table that each year following addi- 
tional ranges were installed causing some 
additional expense but up to and includ- 
ing last year the expense per range aver-* 
ages only $67.50. 

From the preceding information one 
is led to believe that on the average the 
allowance for changes in distribution 
systems mecessary per range is some- 


where between $32.12 and $67.50. Some 
one may criticize this figure by stating 
that the range should be really charged 
up with more than this amount because 
the management, in anticipation of serv- 
ing ranges in the future, has constructed 
the distribution systems much heavier 
than would otherwise be the case. In- 
stallations of distribution systems and 
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other equipment are made not only to 
take care of loads existing at the moment 
but also what may reasonably be ex- 
pected within the not too distant future, 
and having made this expenditure it 
seems reasonable that every effort should 
be made to utilize the same as quickly 
as possible, otherwise one might consider 
the utility as having over-built far in 
excess of immediately anticipated re- 
quirements. These figures of $32.12 to 
$67.50 per range on the average do not 
include any expense back of the distribu- 
tion system such as might be necessary 
in substations, strengthening of feeders 
from substation to certain districts and 
also the additional expense between the 
substation and powerplants. 

The additional expense necessary to 
increase the capacity of substations, feed- 
ers and transmission systems as well as 
power plants is of course dependent upon 
the number of ranges served by each. 
There is no question about the power 
plant supplying all of the ranges served, 
and substations supplying the ranges 
served by the distribution system con- 
nected to such substation. The cost ana- 
lyst is therefore confronted with the de- 
termination of the average demand of a 
group of ranges, starting with the small- 
est community on the system. It is known 
that the diversity between range de- 
mands is quite large and that in almost 
every instance a three or five kw trans- 
former will handle a single range. Fig- 
ures have been published in the past 
showing the relationship between the size 
of transformer and number of ranges 
served. When it comes to the demand of 
a group of ranges on the substation, or, 
carrying the thought further, on the 
power plants, the determination of this 
amount is not so easy. Chart No. 1 
shows two systems of load curves for 
the peak load day in December, 1935, 
on a portion of the system of the North- 
ern States Power Company. One curve 
shows the demand on the substation 
caused by a residential district having a 
high saturation of ranges and water 
heaters and the other a load curve of a 
residential district having a very low 
saturation. There is a relatively high 
peak demand between 5 and 6 o'clock 
P.M. and this peak does not exist in 
the curve of the district having a low 
range saturation. By taking the differ- 
ence between this peak occurring at 5:30 
and demand occurring at 6:30 when it 
may be assumed that the ranges are out 
of use, there is a difference of 206 kw. 
In this particular district at the time of 
this load there were 170 ranges being 
served and no water heaters (the clock 
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switch disconnects the water heaters be- 
tween 4 and 7 P.M.) so that the aver- 
age additional demand of all of the other 
uses including that of the range at this 
time did not exceed 1.2 kw per range. 
However, if a deduction is made for 
additional equipment in these homes 
such as might be caused by the refriger- 
ators in use, this average demand of 1.2 
kw should be reduced somewhat. 

Chart No. 2 compares the load of this 
district in December, 1926, with the 
load in December, 1935, and Table IV 
shows the essential features of this dis- 
trict at these two times. The percent- 
age range saturation dropped from 84 
to 41. Due to the water heaters and 
other uses the load factor of this district 
increased materially during this 10-year 
period, as shown in Table V. But, the 
additional demand caused by the range 
load averaged about the same in 1926 
as in 1935. 

In order to get some inkling as to 
what would be the case if a large com- 
munity of over 10,000 people did all of 
their cooking by means of electricity, a 


load curve based on the gas sendout in. 


such community has been prepared. In 
Chart No. 3 are shown three load 
curves. First, the load curve of the elec- 
tric system shown by the vertical black 
lines; second, the load curve of the gas 
system converted to kilowatts, and the 
third or upper which is the sum of the 
two below. The problem was to find 
out what the electrical load characteris- 
tics of this city would be if all gas ranges 


District with 
Low Range Saturation 


Country Club District 100 


122 «62 4 6 8 10 12 
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Tas_e IV 
1926 1936 
Poverame Piumiver of Customers iss... esas kok sede aban 76 405 
Ne ep ee ere ee 64 (84%) 168 (41%) 
TOMMIINION OF WUORET TIORUCIO. cw owns osc ace eae snes 0 130 (32%) 
PE I oo se 5s AaB kind os chu Sackoewen end 176 kwhr 342 kwhr 
Bement MNES BEOORIOG 5 oo ia cce do )6 0 05 6:3. nce ob ue owed siete 176 kwhr 219 kwhr 
ET Si indie caer ii. Ciale xia Siw Staa scoyaaatereeds ose 93.6 kw 579 kw 
IR Soe a boi aon Loess, -<co s degeg ee a2.4. ™ 537 ni 
PPOUIIG EAT TOT TORMIONGE. 5 oo 5 ok hc c cawaacsanur 1.09 “ ES Sigg 
Treen Cartary (ict). ois oc cee canbe wu cles 240 kv-a 562 kv-a 
SRNR TURUNEN INES 5 oo 8 oc a ianw sais 01:5 ausi's ae awe wee 14.3% 6.8% 
*Deductions for street lighting and water pumping have been made. 
TasL—E V—Country Crus District 
DECEMBER 1926 AND 1935 
1926 1936 
Number of Customers: 
NT 55h sa a ae Sioa eaae sae ore 113 407 
oops ne gccw' iy) <\eiore 2 4-o 6 Sad wipers ote ler » ere 132 
NTE INOUIN Soo. sisie wc tieG bee a5.04 eee heguraie 1 13 
oe ERE REE ete Oe ce, ee ee res rennet 1 8 
EE Te EE TOE Ret ne Pe 1 1 
RE Is Lid 6's ce dw ti vin dpe Ue de WRK Re Kee 89 170 
Kwhr Input (Feeder)............... ee 196 ,690 
RIN aig arse aie erates ak la A nee eae hs 27.122 191,834 
I es 3 fog: Sas seers ars cot whee on neuen 21,894 119,585 
Se re ee ne mh Meer ape ae 55,198 
Comenercial Lighting. .................... Eye 785 3,298 
| EAE SGA eS ret oe ea ee ee 414 9,416 
IN noe aly ck 5 ive Kueld.sraialawe boo cutie ae 3,973 4,337 
DUOMMNEOUB. 5. wo occ s ; RE ee ree 
Maximum Demand-kw input..... 168 579 
Monthly Load Factor-input................. ee ey ek 28.7% 45.6% 
Monthly Load Pactor—oales...... 6 ccc ces 21.7% 44.5% 
RMUNG PURI HCO HOUND) Sais ck ee ch be eds ORD eee 








were replaced with electric and of course 
under these conditions it was necessary 
to use a conversion factor. In convert- 


Bunber of 


6 8 12 12 2 r 
P.M. A.M, 


500) Residential Customers 


ing it was assumed that 100 kwhr of 


electricity are the practical equivalent 
of one MCF of gas. 


This figure is 







Ranges 
Bunber of Water Heaters 





2 4 4 8 10 12 


PM, 





Chart I—Load Curve of Country Club District Com- 
pared With District Having Low Range Saturation 
Tuesday, December 17, 1935 


Chart Il1—Load Curves of Country Club District In- 
crease in Nine Year Period 
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Taste VI—Gas anp Exectric Output Statistics 





Electric Data 











Daily 
Maximum Kwhr Load 
Day, 1936 Kw lime Output Factor 
SS, A ee ee 2540 8:30 A.M 38,270 62.8% 
po Ry re 3060 9:30 A.M. 42,820 58.3% 
I Be aaa inck meres panne’ 1920 8:00 P.M. 24,570 53.3% 
5 a ee aa 2990 5:30 P.M. 38,770 54.0% 
Gas Data 
Maximum 
Hourly 
MCF MCF 
Sendout Sendout 
a 29 7- 9 A.M. 270.5 38.9% 
5— 6 P.M. 
pe ee ee 31 11-12 A.M 248.3 33.4% 
I ee 35 11-12 A.M. 256.7 30.6% 
5 OS ee eee 23 11-12 A.M. 228.0 41.3% 
Resultant Data with Electric Plant Serving Combined Load 
Maximum 
Kw 
Demand 
Combined Equivalent 
Load Kwhr* 
ON a ee 5440 8:30 A.M. 65,320 50.0% 
Se eee 5700 11:30 A.M. 67 ,650 49.5% 
eo RO re ms 4495 11:30 A.M. 50,240 46.6% 
SS 4990 5:30 P.M. 61,570 51.4% 





*Conversion factor 100 kwhr equivalent to 1 MCF. 








Taste VII—AppitionaL DEMAND IF ALL Customers Usep E-ectricity INsTEAp or GAs 





Electric Equivalent 
Day, 1936 Demand Combined 
Mon., Oct. 19.... 2540 kw 5440 kw 
Tues., Oct. 20.... 3060 5700 
Thur., Nov. 26... 1920 4495 
Tues., Dec. 22... 2990 4990 


Additional 


Additional No. of per 
Demand Customers Customer 
2900 kw 3138 .92 
2640 3138 . 84 
2575 3000 . 86 
2000 3138 . 64 





Based on 1 MCF of gas being equivalent to 100 
is used for cooking and 17% loss for electric and 


kilowatt-hours. Assuming twice the B.t.u. when gas 
7% loss for gas. 








based on the assumption that it would 
take about one-half as many B.t.u. of 
electricity to do the same work as gas. 
This study was made on Thanksgiving 
Day in 1936 because investigations dis- 
closed that on that day there was very 
little gas being used by commercial and 
industrial establishments so that the load 
of the gas plant would reveal to a very 
large degree the domestic cooking load. 
Of course this is affected to a certain 
degree by the gas water heating load 
during this day, but the effect of this is 
rather small since there were not many 
storage type gas water heaters in use and 


very little other activity outside of those * 


associated with Thanksgiving Day, tak- 
ing place. The load of 3,500 kw be- 
tween 11 and 12 A.M. would be caused 
by 3,000 ranges, thus giving slightly 
less than 1.2 kw per range. 


In Table VI is shown in tabular form 
the results based on four days’ equiyalent 
loads, load factor, etc., showing a bet- 
ter load factor on the electric system 
than on the gas. Table VII indicates 
that the demand in excess of that of the 
electric load which would be imposed if 
all customers using gas were converted 
to electric would be somewhere between 
.64 and .92 kw per range. In other 
words, if the number of ranges served 
in a town of this size increases from 
year to year, the average additional load 
imposed on the substation per range 
would be, let us say, not in excess of .92 
kw. These figures necessarily are ap- 
proximate and dependent upon the con- 
version factor chosen. 

The periods of cut-off of water heat- 
ers must be determined from two angles, 
viz.: the summer and winter peaks of 
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both the substation and system loads. 
Chart No. 4 shows the system and feeder 
load curves on the peak day of the sys- 
tem load in the winter. Since the peak 
in this instance occurred at 5:30 P.M. 
in both, disconnecting water heaters 
over this period eliminates increasing 
both generation and transmission as well 
as feeder capacities for water heating 
service. Chart No. 5 shows similar load 
curves for a system summer peak day. 
Disconnecting the water heaters from 
10 to 12 A.M. likewise eliminates using 
generation and transmission capacity for 
this purpose. The flexibility of the 
water heating schedule permits the 
changing of the cut-off periods to meet 
the situation of changing load curves, 
not only for the system but for any por- 
tion thereof. 

The maximum heating element to be 
used is determined by the excess per- 
mitted when each range customer is also 
a water heating customer. With this 
assumption the heating element of the 
water heater should not exceed the addi- 
tional capacity caused by the range in 
any part of the system. If the distribu- 
tion feeder must provide for 1.2 addi- 
tional kw for a range the water heating 
element should not exceed 1.2 kw. Fur- 
thermore, the energy to be delivered to 
each water heater must be sufficient to 
supply the hot water requirements of 
the customer, thus limiting the hours of 
cut-off. Fortunately the difference be- 
tween morning and evening peaks, and 
the duration of the same, permit a one 
kw water heater for each range with a 
permissible charging period of 19 hours 
out of every 24 thus permitting the sup- 
ply of 570 kwhr—more than enough for 
the average family. 

The demand for water must then be 
met by having a tank large enough to 
meet the customer’s maximum require- 
ments and still permit a full tank of 
water to be heated during the available 
heating period each day. Assuming a 
100 degree rise in temperature, one kw 
will heat four gallons of water each hour 
so that a customer emptying his tank of 
hot water in the evening can expect to 
have at least 48 gallons of hot water 12 
hours later. The old expression ‘the 
proof of the pudding is in the eating” 
may be applied here since it is well 
known that 50 gallon tanks each 
equipped with a one kw heater, are ren- 
dering satisfactory residence service in 
all except an extremely few cases. 

These conditons lead one to the fol- 
lowing conclusions: 


1. Additional expense in changing distri- 
bution systems to accommodate electric ranges 
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will not exceed $67.50 per range on the aver- 
age, and may be considerably less on large 
systems, probably less than half of this 
amount. 

2. The additional demand on feeders sup- 
plying a residential area caused by ranges 
will not exceed 1.2 kw and will probably be 
in the neighborhood of 1 kw. 

3. The coincident demand of ranges on a 
substation serving a rather large community 
will be in the neighborhood of .8 kw. 

4. Properly controlled storage water heat- 
ing service: will add little if anything to the 
peak load of either substation or feeders. 

5. The additional distribution expense 
caused by water heaters should not exceed 
$30 per water heater on the average. 


With the assumptions above, it is pos- 
sible to estimate the cost of supplying 
ranges and this has been done and is 
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Chart V—Summer Daily Load Curves. Tuesday, July 
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shown in Table VIII. In determining 
these costs no investment in generating 
and transmission facilities is shown. The 
reason for not doing this is because it is 
rather uncertain as to what the incre- 
mental expenses are in transmission facil- 
ities and instead of doing this published 
schedules of companies of large primary, 
or rather 2,300 volt, combined light and 
power service have been used. A check 
of rate schedules shows that the end 
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Country Clud 
District 


P.M. 


Chart 1) —W inter Daily Load Curves. Tuesday, Decem- 


ber 17, 1935 


blocks of both demand and energy sched- 
ules for 2,300 volt service are as low as 
$1.00 per kw and in some instances 
lower than this, and the end block of 
the energy charge of these rates varies 
all the way from three mills upward to 
over lc. Inasmuch as companies use 
these large power schedules we shall 
assume that they are not losing money 
from the incremental business obtained 
therefrom. Since the schedules are de- 
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signed for 2,300 volt service it means 
the practical elimination from our study 
of the cost of substation, transmission 
facilities and generating equipment. All 
that remains to be considered is whether 
the schedules represent the true incre- 
mental service for ranges, whether the 
incremental service does not cost the 
utilities less than $1.00 per kw with, let 
us say, an average of 6 mills per kwhr, 
and since we know the additional ex- 
pense in enlarging distribution facilities 
the elements entering into incremental 
expense of serving the range business 
are estimated to be those shown in Table 
VIII. The average use of 1,300 kwhr 
is predicated on an analysis of sample ac- 
counts shown in Table IX. 

As far as water heaters go, the cost 
of transmission and generation facilities 
does not enter the picture and all that 
needs be considered is the energy cost. 
The elements entering into this are 
shown in Table X. All water heating is 
served through a separate meter, thus 
permitting the determination of the aver- 
age use accurately. The average use of 
almost 7500 water heating customers 
during 1936 was 2,780 kwhr annually, 
varying from an average of 3,410 in 
Minneapolis to 2,600 elsewhere. 

One may ask “what relationship will 
there be in the future between the de- 
mand of a residence customer and his 
average monthly use?” Chart No. 6 
shows this relationship. If the past use 
by a few large users is indicative of the 
future, this chart shows that the load 
factor exclusive of water heating im- 
proves with increased use approaching a 
value of close to 27 per cent. When 
off-peak water heating is included the 
load factor will be greater. 

The amount by which generation and 
transmission capacity must be increased 
—as stated before—is difficult to deter- 
mine and is different for different com- 
panies. The shorter working day may 
result in an annual peak load on the 
power station occurring in the morning 
or early afternoon in which case the 
evening peak caused by ranges will be 
little, if any, larger than the morning 
peak. Also, the location of the prop- 
erty with respect to the time zone has 
its effect on both the time of occurrence 
and the extent of the peak load. Turn- 
ing on of lights is governed by the sun 
whereas meal time is governed by the 
clock so that one may assume a lesser 
combined peak in those cases where util- 
ity systems extend from east to west than 
in those systems extending from north to 
south. Also, a utility serving both large 
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Taste VIII—AppiTIonAL ExpPENSE IN SUPPLYING RANGE SERVICE 
(1) Fixed Charges on $32.00 or $67.50—Interest 6%, Deprecia- nt 
Rs) oncceccvs css baciobe se eseweceases 53:33 or § 7.02 
C0 AE Os oink iy cos bie Faces kcslicwesreswans 12.00 12.00 
(3) Energy Charge 1300 kwhr @ 6 mills plus 10% loss......... 8.58 8.58 
(4) Operation and Maintenance on distribution system 3%... .. .96 or 2.03 
(5) Extra meter reading and billing expense (mone)............. 0 -..--++ A ee 
Re ee Are ora aclire EG ae Le LSE § ERR hb wie $24.87 $29.63 
(6) Cost per kwhr sold (incremental)...................00000- 1.91¢ 2.28¢ 
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Average 
Kwhr Revenue Rate 
Before Range was installed... 6. isvee cedivsess 1,136 $33.01 2.91¢ 
yy PEIN EE SMEMTIOG Sus 369 5h o's.2 sfc oh aade. cane 2,291 60.26 2.63 
NAME oo coo, 5: sim a RW WIcs kishehasocnie Revere, we 1,155 27.25 2.29 
37 Customers 
Before Range was installed...................e eee 1,191 39.72 3. 34 
PIPED WOE IMBIBE, 65.055 oe ks hee ciciee can sche 2,531 69.91 2.76 
RR Ae I SERCO TTR Tee 1,340 30.19 2.25 
Total—65 Customers 
Before Range was installed. sb hee Sh ee , 167 39.43 3.38 
After Range was installed...... eels Seabee uted kak 2,428 68.03 2.80 
OS ES Ae Orie eee arene 1,261 28.60 2.2% 
TABLE X—AppDITIONAL EXPENSE OF WATER HEATER SERVICE 
Ce eee 0 SIG I PRIN ns. ss occ Bie hs db eee sale nga ed eatanes mar $ 3.12 
a eg a el was 6 ocd Tn aye dich Dee 6 tess WOR Ere aie BUG SR RToS avardis’ MAb eeees 
(3) Energy Charge 2800 kwhr @ 6 mills plus 5% loss... . 1.1.2.2... 00002 e eee 17.64 
Cy Moet MEN PADICOMOO GD BF. oon os ons ites ccc seer edeacsanwess .90 
(5) Extra meter reading and billing expense.................... 0 cece eee ee eee 2.50 
(yaa Rater tak Vek Seo Pal A Saad linens. sity id MeSiwrs ahd when ree GML eo 24.16 
oT eh eS | oa eS eae ore 86¢ 





urban centers and small rural commu- 
nities should have greater diversity be- 
tween range peaks because of the differ- 
ence in habits of the people. 

The profitableness of this business de- 
pends of course upon the amount of reve- 
nue obtained therefrom and here again 
one is confronted with difficulty in the 
determination. Why, for example, 
should the revenue from any particular 
appliance be based on a particular block 
of the rate schedule? An all purpose 
rate schedule consists of several blocks 
of energy at various prices so that a 
customer using a considerable amount 
of energy will obtain a lower average 
rate than a customer using only a mod- 
erate amount. The usual procedure in 
the past has been to assume a certain 
consumption of electricity for ordinary 
uses such as that for supplying lighting 
“and appliances, and then to assume that 
the next piece of equipment bought by 
the customer will be supplied on the rate 
schedule beginning at the point reached 
by the previous consumption. This ap- 
pears logical and if so the revenue 


obtained from any particular appliance 
depends upon the previous consumption. 
Since customers are not apt to purchase 
appliances in a specific order, it appears 
that a method of this nature is not as 
satisfactory as it should be. This leaves 
then only one other way to consider the 
problem and that is consider it from the 
over-all viewpoint and not try to pick 
out any particular appliance and ascribe 
to it certain earnings. This must be 
modified somewhat by the fact that a 
device such as a range will not be pur- 
chased unless the expense of operating 
the range is within the amount the pur- 
chaser considers fair and this reasoning 
therefore leads us to place an upper limit 
on the energy charge for energy used by 
the range. As long as the revenue ob- 
tained from a range under average con- 
ditions is more than the basis incremen- 
tal cost figures previously determined, 
which of course will differ for each com- 
pany, there is some profit in obtaining 
the business. In the case of water heat- 
ing, the schedule of the Northern States 
(Continued on page 170) 
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Manufacturer’s Present F indings 


on the Modern 


Kitchen Bureau 


By C. E. Swartzbaugh 


Chairman, Business Development Committee, NEMA 


An address before the Fifth Annual Sales Conference, Edison Electric Institute, 
Chicago, March 29-April 1 


HE Modern Kitchen Bureau 

Program is perhaps the most un- 

usual co-operative sales promotion 
activity as yet developed in the Electrical 
Industry. 

This unreserved statement casts no 
aspersions on, nor belittles any of the 
other very fine Promotional Programs 
currently operating, but, the Modern 
Kitchen Program just doesn’t happen to 
have any previous parallel of which I 
know. 

Perhaps no other Industry you can 
think of is quite so complex as that in 
which we all work and make our living. 
While each of its four major branches 
perform a separate, distinct and neces- 
sary function, they are so interdependent 
that it requires the services of all of 
them before the Public can secure the 
full benefits of COMPLETE electric 
service. Naturally, therefore, any joint 
co-operative activity presents many prob- 
lems. 

In this particular activity, this over- 
all complexity is still further compli- 
cated by the differences in viewpoint of 
manufacturers, due to the variety of 
products involved and the differing view- 
points among Utilities, resulting from 
the production by some of them of com- 
peting types of fuel. 

In the face of such difficulties, the 
development, in the short two years since 
its inception, of a comprehensive and 
successful co-operative Sales Promo- 
tional activity having the approval and 
support of ALL branches of the Elec- 
trical Industry is, to my mind, an accom- 
plishment worthy of more than passing 
note. 

For, as it starts its third year of oper- 
ation, the Modern Kitchen Bureau Pro- 
gram is an accomplished success. It has 
already proven itself one of, if not THE 
most all inclusive, comprehensive and 
helpful sales stimulant our Industry has 
had. It has been of distinct benefit and 
profit to ALL branches of the Electrical 
Industry. 


Ingeniously combining, as it does, 
Public Education as regards the Kitchen 
of the future with the accepted Elec- 


trical Products and Services of today, 
the Program has attracted to it the most 
widespread interest and support. 

The Program has been, and is now, 
presenting the desirability and need of 
Household Electric Servants to the con- 
suming Public more directly and more 
forcefully than any previous co-operative 
activity in the Industry. It has unques- 
tionably been a plus factor for two years 
in the Refrigerator, Range and Water 
Heater market. 

The expanded Program for 1938 calls 
for an expenditure of Three Hundred 
Fifty-five Thousand Dollars on the part 
of the co-operating NEMA group of 
manufacturers, supplemented by hun- 
dreds of thousands more which these 
manufacturers will spend in individually 
advertising and promoting their own 
specific products. 

This is “important” money in most 
anyone’s language and as these contribu- 
tors are admittedly not altruists, it means 
they thoroughly believe in the operating 
procedure of the Executive Committee 
have confidence in its Chairman and 
are sold on the specific Program devel- 
oped. 

Now, because of my remote personal 
interest in the products this Program is 
primarily designed to sell, perhaps I am 
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in position to say several things no one 
else could make— 

FIRST—I submit to you that— 
Other things being equal, it is good busi- 
ness for Utility Commercial Men either 
to give preferred consideration to the 
products of NEMA members in general, 
and those manufacturers who are con- 
tributing to the support of this Program 
in particular, or in case other things are 
not equal, to suggest to your favored 
supplier that he really ought to join 
NEMA and help row the boat. 

SECOND—May | just for a mo- 
ment forget my personal connection with 
the development of the Modern Kitchen 
Bureau and express this considered opin- 
ion— 

To my mind, the Electrical Industry 
owes an eternal debt of gratitude to 
those Utility men and manufacturers, 
who, meeting together, resolved their 
differences of opinion and diverging view- 
points and who, through co-operation, 
developed the splendid operating formula 
for the conduct of this joint Sales Pro- 
motional activity. 

It is a tribute to the patience, deter- 
mination and ability of the men on the 
Executive Committee in general and of 
Chairman Whitwell in particular, that 
out of these deliberations there came 
something so constructive as the Program 
we are discussing. 

The splendid operating formula for 
the conduct of the Modern Kitchen Bu- 
reau may-well serve as a model for sim- 
ilar future Industry Sales Promotion 
activities. 

NEMA and its members are whole- 
heartedly supporting this Program and 
look with confidence to its continuing 
success. 





The Evolution of Lighting 


A 14’ x 7’ painting depicting the transition of artificial lighting from primitive to modern times 
Courtesy Colonial Premier Co. 








This Era of Dealer Cooperation 


Carolina Power & Light Co., Raleigh, N. C. 


By S. P. Vecker 


An address before the Fifth Annual Sales Conference, Edison Electric Institute, 


ANY of us remember the early 
M propounders of Dealer-Util- 
ity Cooperation and perhaps 
recall the skepticism with which we 
looked upon such a doctrine. We were 
faced with the necessity of paying higher 
taxes and selling electric service at lower 
rates—while all other commodities were 
increasing in price; and, mind you, while 
these things were taking place, economic 
conditions in general became even more 
uncertain, forcing us to seek some plan 
of relief. 

The slogan, “Sell Your Way Out of 
the Depression,” which had been used 
by other industries with marked success, 
could be adopted by the utilities pro- 
vided the cost of mass selling to the 
mass market was not beyond their sol- 
vent strength. Hence, these early pro- 
pounders of Dealer-Utility Cooperation 
were given a receptive ear, and I, num- 
bering myself as one of the first crusad- 
ers of the “cause” for such cooperation, 
feel grateful for this happy privilege of 
discussing before this sales conference a 
subject in which I am so deeply inter- 
ested. 


While I speak as a representative of 
a utility whose operations are limited in 
scope as compared with those of many 
companies represented here today, it 
safely may be said, regardless of the size 
or geographic location, we are confronted 
with a common requirement of selling 
more electric service at the minimum 
cost to more customers. Assuming this 
to be true, it may be stated further that 
economics of sound utility operations ex- 
ist ONLY IF in the sale of more elec- 
tric service at the minimum cost to the 
consumer, it is ALSO accomplished at 
the minimum cost to the utility. 

Despite the claims made by adroit 
government theorists that rate reduc- 
tions ALONE will solve our problem, 
a careful survey of past experience proves 
definitely that increased kilowatt hour 
sales may be secured ONLY through 
selling INCREASED USE. Regardless 
of the cheapness of cost of electric ser- 
vice, kilowatt hour gains will not come 
without the customer’s first having pur- 
chased the required electrical equipment. 
Since this calls for a capital investment 
by the customer, the important step in 


- 
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the solution of this problem lies in CO- 
ORDINATED SELLING . .. selling 
electrical merchandise on a larger scale 
than ever before . . . selling electrical 
merchandise to a greater percentage of 
customers . . . in fact, mass selling to a 
mass market so that the low-use cus- 
tomers as well as the larger domestic 
users will be included in this sales objec- 
tive. Advertising—no matter how skill- 
fully prepared—will not do this job; and 
the cleverest sales promotion methods 
are inadequate to the task. Mass selling 
is a matter of mass man power; it is 
knocking on more doors by more ‘men, 
well-trained salesmen who create USE 
by placing more electric merchandise in 
the homes. It is the constant pounding 
away at customer sales resistance through 
continuous customer contact by sales- 
men backed by never-ending educational 
sales promotion work—through adver- 
tisements, displays, radio, direct-mail, 
and other media that enable us to reach 
our objective of selling and 


MORE electric service. 


more 


With rare exceptions, every utility 
has, heretofore, depended entirely upon 
its own sales organization to sell and to 
supply the needs for electrical appliances, 
and the policies and the methods were so 
designed as to carry out such plans— 
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DUE 
1. to the then existing need to pioneer 
new equipment and develop its 
public acceptance, and 
2. to prove to Dealer outlets that a 
mass market—with its mass profits 
—did exist for them. 

However, previous records revealed 
that increased use each year was too lim- 
ited in volume to absorb the losses in 
revenue which would inevitably accrue 
as a result of drastic rate reductions. 
Again, the solution to the problem 
pointed to mass selling to the mass mar- 
ket. 

In order to determine whether or not 
mass selling to the mass market is eco- 
nomically feasible when using a single- 
handed method—that is, merchandising 
through the efforts of the utility’s own 
sales force ALONE—these EIGHT 
QUESTIONS must first be answered: 


1. Are the leading appliance manufactur- 
ers and distributors securing adequate sales 
volume in the territory to justify the expendi- 
ture of funds necessary to carry on effec- 
tively an advertising, sales promotion, and 
direct selling program? 

2. Is it feasible for the utility ALONE to 
make available to its present and prospec- 
tive customers sufficient different brands of 
electrical appliances so as to receive the full 
benefit of national advertising? 

3. Is the utility’s appropriation for adver- 
tising ample and is its sales promotion pro- 
gram ALONE extensive enough to reach 
effectively all classes of the masses? 

4 Can the utility ALONE have salesroom 
displays adequate in number to serve best 
all prospective buyers existing in the mass 
market? 

5. Is it economically feasible for the utility 
ALONE to increase its sales personnel to a 
sufficient size wherein all potential mass- 
market buyers will be approached periodi- 
cally? 

6. Is it conducive to good public relations 
for the utility ALONE to employ sales meth- 
ods which deprive its customers of their 
merchandise brand preference? 

7. Is it sound business for the utility 
whose sole objective is to sell electric en- 
ergy and whose first obligation is to serve 
the public, ALONE to assume additional 
risks and obligations by financing and ser- 
vicing all electrical appliances sold in its 
territory? 

8. And, finally, is the cost of securing 
added business through this single-handed 
merchandise sales method justifiable? 


If one thousand such questions were 
asked, it would be appropriate to apply 
that trite expression, “A thousand times 
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Exhibit 


NO.” Such questions will arise when 
any utility, employing the single-handed 
sales method, approaches manufacturers 
and distributors with a view of formu- 
lating a cooperative plan to sell more 
service to more customers. Every util- 
ity represented here this morning is pri- 
marily interested in securing the maxi- 
mum sales results at the minimum cost, 
and, therefore, shares the same interest 
in seeking the answers to these questions. 

With your permission, I refer to my 
Company in the Carolinas. It was there 
I had the opportunity to witness both 
selling methods—there the mass selling 
problem was solved. 

The records show that during the 
three years previous to the installation 
of a Dealer-Utility Cooperation Pro- 
gram the Company’s average annual 
kilowatt hour consumption per residen- 
tial customer increased 4 per cent—that 
of the Nation increased 5 per cent—and 
the Company’s average annual kilowatt 
hour consumption per residential cus- 
tomer was THEN 8 per cent higher 
than the national average. 


Three years ago a drastic rate reduc- 
tion was made effective, and the Man- 
agement fully realized that the antici- 
pated loss in revenue could not possibly 
be recaptured unless more customers 
were sold greater increases in use. 

A survey of the territory served re- 
vealed that there were scarcely any deal- 
ers through which electrical appliances 
could be purchased, and, furthermore, 
there was no apparent interest among 
merchants in the sale of such class of 
merchandise. The Company at that time 
represented two of the leading major 
appliance manufacturers through exclu- 


of Modern Kitchen Bureau Promotional Material 


sive franchises, and approximately 80 per 
cent of all major appliance sales were 
made through the Company, involving 
only these two products. Other well- 
known manufacturers making national- 
ly-advertised products had no sales 
outlets whatsoever in the territory. Val- 
uable sales aids available from distribu- 
tors other than those supplying the 
Company’s needs, could not be, and so 
were not being, utilized. In fact, the po- 
tential business to be secured through 
dealers was too lean to justify sales help 
from the other manufacturers and dis- 
tributors. 


Dealers, prospective dealers, manufac- 
turers, and distributors, were approached 
in order to determine from their view- 
point those requirements necessary to 
formulate a program which would enlist 
their selling efforts. The results of these 
conferences provided the Company with 
that type of information needed in cre- 
ating a policy which would be most ac- 
ceptable to all sales allies. Needless to 
say, the fundamental principles involv- 
ing advertising, sales promotion, sales- 
men’s compensation, and other sales 
practices so prevalent in operating the 
single-handed merchandising method, 
were entirely discarded, and the Com- 
pany for the first time embarked upon 
a sales program designed to sell increased 
use to the masses—employing the MASS 
MAN POWER of Dealers, Distribu- 
tors, Manufacturers, and Utility. 

The proof of the pudding is in the 
eating, and I submit facts which furnish 
the answers to the EIGHT QUES- 
TIONS which I raised but a moment 
ago concerning the soundness of a 
Dealer-Utility Cooperation Program. 


During the past three years which 
embrace the era of Dealer-Utility Co- 
operation of my Company, the following 
accomplishments have been attained: 


1. The number of major appliance 
dealers has quintupled. 

2. The dollar volume in electri¢al 
merchandise sold through these allies 
has increased ten-fold. 

3. The average annual kilowatt hour 
consumption per residential customer 
has increased 71 per cent—that of the 
Nation increased 28 per cent—and the 
Company’s average annual _ kilowatt 
hour consumption per residential cus- 
tomer is NOW 44 per cent higher than 
the national average. 

4. The Company’s merchandise cap- 
ital-in-use, involving moneys invested in 
stock and accounts receivable, has been 
reduced 46 per cent. 


Lest the impression be gained that 
these results represent nothing more than 
a case of “robbing Peter to pay Paul,” 
let me especially stress the fact that dur- 
ing the three-year period under review 
(1935-1937) the combined merchandise 
sales of Company and Dealers increased 
249 per cent. By the same token, the 
cost of securing each dollar of new 
domestic revenue has shown a steady de- 
cline during the three-year period—that 
of 1937 being 43 per cent less than that 
of 1936. 

These results have been secured 
through aggressive promotional selling 
on .the part of the utility, active mer- 
chandise participation on the part of the 
dealers, backed up by adequate advertis- 
ing, planned sales promotion, massed man 
power, and the help of a greatly in- 
creased number of manufacturers and 
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distributors. Furthermore, these results 
were attained without resorting to cash 
concessions or sales subsidies of any kind, 
such as installation cost of major appli- 
ances, financing or servicing of major 
appliances, 
dealer salesmen. 

Although the tangible benefits realized 
have been more than sufficient to justify 
the adoption of a sound Dealer-Utility 
Cooperation Pregram, it would be amiss 
were recognition not given to a most 
important intangible benefit which is 
highly prized by all Public Utilities—I 
speak of good Public Relations. 


or bonuses paid dealers and 


The far-reaching effect of a sound 
Dealer Program can scarcely be evalu- 
ated in monetary terms, since good pub- 
lic relations cannot be bought at any 
price. I feel safe in saying that this by- 
product of Dealer-Utility Cooperation 
is more lasting and, hence, worth more 


than the results secured by an equal ex- 
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penditure directed solely toward creat- 
ing good public relations. 

Need I remind you that equitable 
dealings with hundreds of merchants 
not only enlists their dynamic good will, 
but also that of their families, their 
friends, and their employees. ‘This may 
be likened unto the pebble cast into the 
water, causing ripples to be radiated 
every direction and in ever-widening cir- 
cles. And, so, the circle of favorable 
influence of a successful Dealer Policy 
will eventually encompass the vast ma- 
jority of your customers. 

To my mind, a successful and effective 
sales program is realized best through the 
use of a sincere dealer policy wherein 
both the dealers and the utility jointly 
merchandise—a policy free from ambigu- 
ity and, therefore, possible misunder- 
standing, such as occurred when, the 


minister’s wife having died, he wired his 
Bishop, ‘““Wife died Friday—Send week- 
end substitute.” 
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I firmly believe that the utility should 
continue. to carry on in sound merchan- 
dising, since past experience proves that 
the total overall sales of utilization 
equipment are greater if the utility mer- 
chandises appliances which are in the 
embryonic stage of public acceptance, 
and simultaneously carries on compre- 
hensive planned efforts to organize and 
promote mass merchandise selling in co- 
operation with all sales allies. However, 
it should be noted definitely that utility 
merchandising is distinctly incidental to 
the selling of LIBERAL USE, FAIR 
VALUE and other BENEFITS of all 
electric service. 

Regardless of the plan in use by the 
utilities represented here today, J am 
sure that each ane of us keenly feels the 
need of mass man power, and recognizes 
its importance in selling increased use. 
Furthermore, this strong conviction re- 
mains—that this mass man power can 


be made available at minimum expense 
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IN 1938 
WE HAVE 
A xcience of seving recognized and accepted by 2 substental proportion of 


tee dete helt eovincden wth ho we 
oh their product. 

Lighting experts recommending proper well and cailing reflection wurlaces 
en ne moet om 9 ght 


public 
re ee ER groups. 
considered as an important fector in promoting salety in homes and 
plants. 


Demonstrations ond statistics thet prove adequate lighting does reduce accidents 

| and fatalities on highways. 

A realization that better light—better sight is just beginning to be appreciated 

by the public. 

eae cas, eet ernetag te cee geen 
‘better sight. 


FIVE YEARS HENCE 
WE SHOULD HAVE 


50 per cent of pubhe fully aware of value of proper lighting as 
important factor in “seeing. 


100 per cent of commercial institutions recognizing adequate lighting 
as a sales adjunct. 

100 per cent of industrial plants accepting good lighting for increased 
efficiency and safety. 


The optical fraternity universally agreed upon prescribing proper 
lighting for a more complete service to their clients, 


The paint industry convinced thet selling “better seeing conditions” 
is the best approach to selling their products. 

The medical profession, as a result of continued research, united in 
endorsing better light-better sight. 

Welfere and health societies and parent-teacher groups fully educated 
on the benefits of better light-better ssght. 

Educators and school authorities installing adequate lighting in all schools. 
Color treatments for health. 

Fixture manufacturers designing equipment primarily for ‘better seeing.” 
as their best sales approach. 


More decorators recommending better ligthing for utility as well as 
decoration. 


Better light—better sight the country's best known slogan. 


Panels from Better Light-Better Sight Exhibit 
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to every utility which sponsors a sound 
Cooperative Dealer Selling Program— 
premised on the equilateral hypothesis of 
“MUTUAL INTERESTS FOR 
MUTUAL PROFITS.” 

To summarize, these important steps 
are involved in the adoption of such a 
program: 


1. The utility should continue to merchan- 
dise aggressively—and specifically those ap- 
pliances still in the development stage or 
where no other adequate outlets exist—such 
merchandising to be in coordination with 
equally aggressive selling by electrical deal- 
ers. 


2. The adoption of a Dealer-Utility Pro- 
gram should, when announced, be presented 
with every detail of the plan thoroughly ex- 
plained to all sales allies. 


3. It should be made clear that the pro- 
gram will remain in effect only so long as 
the dealers take full advantage of the op- 
portunity to merchandise aggressively. 


4. All forms of utility advertising and 
sales promotion materials should be void of 
product mention, stress being placed upon— 
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(a) the 
service 


advantages 


(b) the diversified uses for electric ser- 
vice; and 
(c) the cheapness of using electric service. 


5. The utility compensation plan should 
be so designed as to foster rather than re- 
tard close cooperation between sales forces 
of utility and dealer. 


6. Policies covering the servicing of ap- 
pliances should be established so as to avoid 
any form of discrimination 
dealer, distributor, 


against any 
or manufacturer. 


7. The services of the Home Service De- 
partment should be made available to deal- 
ers in the same measure that it is available 
to the utility itself. 


8. Dealers should be given adequate ad- 
vertising selling support, using such phrases 
as “Visit your Electrical Dealer,” and 
should be made fully acquainted with Na- 
tional Selling Movements such as the Better 
Light—Better Sight and Modern Kitchen 
Bureau activities. 


9. One or more utility employees should 


be assigned the full-time responsibility of—- 


of modern electric 
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(a) making periodic personal visits to 
dealers—augmented by occasional dealer 


group meetings 
(b) rendering assistance to the training 
of dealer salesmen; and 


(c) familiarizing dealers and their sales- 
men with the utility’s rates. 


10. Dealer-Utility Cooperation is a give 
and take proposition—your Cooperating 
Dealers cannot prosper on Lip Service predi- 
cated on PROMISES ALONE ... but he can 
prosper on Sincere Service founded on the 
precept of the GOLDEN RULE. 


These ten peints are essential to a 
practical dealer program. They 
the fundamental requirements of a plan 
that offers a sound solution to the prob- 
lem of more man power for increased 
kilowatt hour sales . . 


cover 


. a plan premised 
on integrity and sincerity of purpose, a 
plan founded on facts, a plan conducted 
for Dealer-Utlity common good—MU- 
TUAL INTERESTS FOR MU- 
TUAL PROFITS 








Wide attention to existing low lighting leslie 

Commercial customers in general with lighting intensities over 
15 footcandles. 

industrial customers with lighting intensities over 10 footcandles 
(rare exceptions). 

Homes lighted with more than 10 footcandle intensity (1 in 10,000). 
Le S. penile lamp speicstions, 

Small light meter, 

Home lighting kits. 

Commercial lighting kits. 

Visibility meter. 

Two-filament bulbs. 

300-watt bulbs in homes. 

Bipost bulbs. 

Scientific sales technique. 

SATURATION IN THE LIGHTING BUSINESS. 





IN 1938 
WE HAVE 


Unilities representing over 75 per cent of the total customers of the country 

carrying on aggressive lighting programs. 

$,000,000 homes with some portion of lighting of 29 to 30 footcandle 

intensities. 

1,000,000 commercial institutions where lighting has been doubled and tripled. 

Scientific specifications for emght types of porteble lemps. 

Certification of lamps meeting LE.S. specification 

Over 3,000,000 LE.S. better sight lamps sold with tags. 

An estimate of another 3,000,000 meeting |.£.S. specifications sold 

without tags. 

Potential prospects for sale of 90,000,000 scientihcally designed lamps. 

Had $2,000,000 spent in national consumer magazines advertising |.E.S. 
sight lamps. . 


2,500,000 300-watt bulbs in use in homes, 
ee ta 
400. miles of high intensity highway lighting. 
a oes emp Ap aR 
Hons cohen, tn fa ple dom aeons ene Ne 


SATURATION IN THE LIGHTING BUSINESS. 





FIVE YEARS HENCE 
WE SHOULD HAVE 


A\ll utilities satisfied that lighting is still the basic load. 
50 per cent of homes equipped with LES. better 
sight lamps. 


25 per cent of all schools completely relighted. 
Double present-day average illumination in homes and 


institutions, 

Triple present-day average footcandle intensities in 
industrial plants. : 
500-watt 1.E.S. lamps. 

All-night lighted homes. 

Eye strain meters. 

Glare detectors. 

7,500 miles of high intensity highway lighting. 

100 footcandle installations. 

STILL NO SATURATION IN LIGHTING. 





Panels from Better Light-Better Sight Exhibit 








Developing Increased Use of Electricity 
Among Rural Customers 


By D. E. Karn 


Vice-President, Consumers Power Co., Jackson, Mich 


An address before the Fifth Annual Sales Conference, Edison Electric Institute, 


MERICA in the last ten years has 
seen the city march to the farm. 
Surveyors have stood in corn- 

fields and squinted through transits 
across the pasture lots. Mechanical pole- 
hole diggers have engrossed rural specta- 
tors in every state. Poles have been set, 
wires strung and lines energized to the 
accompaniment of stirring speeches and 
widespread publicity. Rural electrifica- 
tion has been called a dramatic episode 
in the history of America. Learned 
papers have been written about its social 
significance. 

Unfortunately, perhaps, we in the 
power business are neither dramatists 
nor sociologists. At least not primarily. 
I will not say we don’t enjoy applause, 
and certainly I would not suggest that 
we take no satisfaction in the social 
betterments that follow rural electrifica- 
tion. My point is that, being primarily 
business men, we must not let the glare 
of the dramatic spotlight nor the glim- 
mer of the sociologist’s study lamp lure 
us away from consideration of rural elec- 
trification in the cold light of the busi- 
ness day. Otherwise we may find our- 
selves in the position of the colored 
laborer in the South whom the late 
Booker T. Washington used to tell 
about. He deposited a few dollars in 
a new bank established by a prototype 
of the celebrated Andrew H. Brown. 
When he went to draw it out, the bank- 
er informed him politely that the inter- 
est had “done et up the principal.” 


A million farms are getting high line 
service today that were not getting it 
ten years ago. Generally speaking, they 
are getting it at the same rates per kilo- 
watt-hour as their neighbor in the city. 
This circumstance has caused some dis- 
cussion here during the last few days, 
and I want to dwell on it for 4 moment. 
It has an important bearing on my sub- 
ject. 

The company with which I am asso- 
ciated, Consumers Power Company, of 
Michigan, bill farm customers and city 
customers at exactly the same rates per 
kilowatt-hour. We have no choice in 
the matter. The State authority under 
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which we operate forbids rate discrim- 
ination between one householder and 
another, even though one may live inside 
the city limits and the other out in the 
country. 

We do not quarrel with that ruling. 
In common with the electric industry as 
a whole, we have felt all along that the 
farm customer was entitled to service, 
and at low rates. True, farm customers 
run fewer to the mile than city custom- 
ers, and in some respects it is more ex- 
pensive to serve them. It costs more 
to read their meters and to maintain 
their service. On the other hand, the 
industry has discovered how to build 
sturdy farm lines at low cost. A mile 
of rural line costs much less than a mile 
of line in town. Furthermore, the farmer 
usually is required to pay a higher mini- 
mum bill than the city man. A city 
customer of Consumers Power Company, 
if his electric consumption is low enough, 
may pay only 75 cents a month. A 
farm customer must pay a minimum 
emonthly bill averaging $2.50 a month. 
Expressing it another way, the company 
has a guaranteed revenue of $12.50 per 
mile of farm line. For some companies, 
the minimum is based on investment 
rather than mileage. In either case, the 
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minimum bill tends to offset whatever 
extra cost there may be in serving the 
farm customer. 

However, the real reason why it is 
not unfair to spend a little more money 
taking electricity to the farmer at the 
same rates per kilowatt-hour is that the 
farmer is a bigger user of electricity. 
Potentially if not actually. In the case of 
Consumers Power Company, the farmer 
today is actually using substantially 
more electricity than the urban customer. 

We have more than 41,000 farm cus- 
tomers. I don’t mean other rural cus- 
tomers, of which we have an approxi- 
mately equal number, but only genuine 
grass-roots farmers. In 1937 they used 
an average of 1,079 kilowatt-hours each. 
For domestic customers of all kinds, 
including farmers, the average was only 
1,004 kilowatt-hours. Considering that 
some 23,000 of these 41,000 farmers had 
been receiving service less than two 
years, and that in many cases the initial 
cost of wiring their houses and farm 
buildings had left them without money 
enough to buy all the electrical equip- 
ment they wanted, I don’t think we 
have any reason whatever to apologize 
for the farmer as a consumer of electric- 
ity. 


Development of the farm load, how- 
ever, has only begun. The big pull lies 
ahead. With operating costs shooting 
upward, the electric industry must build 
load in every way possible. In that di- 
rection lies our salvation. Farm load- 
building should command special atten- 
tion because the farmer is using a smaller 
percentage of the electricity he should 
be using than any other class of cus- 
tomer. We look forward to the time 
when the average farmer will use 1800 
or even 2000 kilowatt-hours a year. The 
sooner it comes the better—for him and 
for us. 

Let us not be distracted by the roman- 
tic articles that have been written nor 
the fulsome speeches that have been made 
about rural electrification. Rural elec- 
trification is dramatic, yes. It is socially 
significant, yes. But the main part of 
rural electrification comes after the lines 
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are built. Neither the farmer nor the 
utility company is getting adequate re- 
turns from rural electrification today. 
It is up to us to show the farmer that 
for his own benefit he should double his 
use of electricity. That it will benefit 
the utility too is a matter of no particu- 
lar concern to the farmer. He won't 
use electricity to help us, nor refrain 
from using it in order to hurt us. Like 
other human beings, he is interested 
primarily in himself. So I believe there 
should be an aggressive selling campaign 
directed at the farmer, and the slogan of 
that campaign might well be ‘‘Electric- 
ity for Farm Profit.” 

I have heard it said that the job is 
one of education, not of salesmanship. 
| shall not quibble over words. If you 
want to call it education, that’s all right. 
Nevertheless it’s a selling job. The 
farmer must be sold on the idea that 
electricity is his cheapest and best ser- 
vant. He’s a practical fellow, and often 
he handles in actual cash only a few 
hundred dollars a year. If you think 
of salesmanship as high pressure lan- 
guage and trick psychology, as some- 
thing through which you foist upon ‘a 
buyer something he does not want or 
need, you will find the farmer a poor 
subject for salesmanship. But I’m sure 
none of you thinks of salesmanship in 
that way. 


Elbert Hubbard used to say that the 
only good business deal was one that 
benefited both parties. I think of sales- 
manship as the driving of deals of that 
type. Our deal with the farmer answers 
Elbert Hubbard’s description. To bene- 
fit ourselves we must sell the farmer on 
the proposition that a great increase in 
his use of electricity will benefit him. 
We must bring about general acceptance 
of the thought contained in the phrase, 
“Electricity for Farm Profit,” by which 
we mean not profit for the electric com- 
pany, though that will come too, but 
profit for the farmer. Profit not only 
in such intangible things as increased 
leisure and greater cultural opportuni- 
ties but also, and most emphatically, 
profits in dollars and cents. 

The facts are on our side. All we 
need do is get them before the farmer. 
He is shrewd and analytical. He won’t 
accept something as a fact merely be- 
cause we say it’s a fact. But if we can 
prove our contention that more electric- 
ity means more profits, and I’m sure we 
can, the farmer will accept it and pro- 
ceed accordingly. Then there won’t be 
any further occasion for anyone to won- 
der whether farm lines are a sound in- 
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vestment. Their worth will be obvious. 

Every big selling job, in its early 
stages at least, is a job of education. Few 
persons drank orange juice for breakfast 
25 years ago. Now we all do. Why? 
Because the orange growers banded to- 
gether, made their product available 
throughout the country at a reasonable 
price, and convinced us through shrewd 
and persistent salesmanship that we 
would be doing ourselves a favor by 
tossing off a few ounces of orange juice 
the first thing every morning. They 
could not have done it without having 
the truth on their side. On the other 
hand, the fact that: doctors recognized 
orange juice as a healthful drink would 
not have made it the national eye-opener 
without a hard, intelligent selling cam- 
paign. 


We are in the same position the orange 
growers were in. We have made elec- 
tricity generally available to the farmer 
at a reasonable price. We have scientif- 
ic proof that its liberal use means great- 
er farm profits. Our job of education, 
or salesmanship, is well under way. It 
must be continued with all the vigor we 
can command. 

So far as our company is concerned, 
and I think it is fairly typical, the farm 
load-building job falls into two distinct 
divisions. The company retails domestic 
electric appliances. As to these we have 
a merchandising job as well as an educa- 
tional job. Electric farming equipment 
we do not sell. We feel that in our 
territory it is better to leave merchan- 
dising of this type to the hardware 
dealers and implement men. So our job 
in regard to electric farming equipment 
is educational and cooperative. It is a 
selling job, but it looks toward sales in 
which we have no direct participation. 

Our merchandising department tries 
as hard to sell domestic appliances to 
farm customers as to urban residents, and 
in much the same way. For closing sales 
and attracting prospects it has found a 
Demonstration Coach effective. This 
Demonstration Coach is simply an auto- 
mobile and trailer of attractive design. 
The trailer contains a few major ap- 
pliances—a refrigerator, a range, a 
water heater, a washing machine and 
possibly one or two other items. It per- 
mits a demonstration and sales talk at 
the farmer’s own doorstep, and meets 
the problem of the farm woman with 
little time to visit a city salesroom. 

Our dealer cooperative organization 
also is awake to the importance of the 
farm market for domestic appliances. 
The farm wife’s interests are considered 
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in the sales campaigns and advertising 
programs sponsored by this department 
in cooperation with independent dealers 
in domestic appliances. The theory of 
dealer cooperation is that the important 
thing is to get the equipment on the line, 
regardless of whether the sale is made 
by the utility company itself or by some- 
one else. This reasoning obviously is 
not affected by the fact that the customer 
lives on a farm. 

We are preaching the gospel of “Bet- 
ter Light Better Sight” to farm people 
just as to city residents. Incidentally, 
this subject alone offers a chance to 
boost average farm use as well as city 
use, by hundreds of kilowatt-hours per 
year. 

However, it is not with domestic farm 
load that I am mainly concerned today. 
It is important. It should not be ne- 
glected for a moment. But aside from 
the matter of lighting, I think the edu- 
cational work in regard to domestic 
electricity is well advanced. The great 
promotional campaigns in behalf of the 
electric range, the electric refrigerator, 
the electric water heater may not have 
had the farm woman as their target, but 
they hit her anyway. They still are 
hitting her almost every time she picks 
up a newspaper or magazine. She has 
thought of an electric range as she 
worked over her wood stove on a hot 
summer day, of a refrigerator every time 
she found the milk soured or the meat 
spoiled. I don’t believe much argument 
is needed with her. If she can provide 
herself with electric appliances she will 
do it. Let’s make it as easy for her ‘as 
possible. 


Turning now to her husband, we are 
confronted with a much bigger problem. 
Domestic appliances for one farmhouse 
are the same as for another, but there 
are many kinds of farms, each with dif- 
ferent requirements in the matter of 
electrical farming equipment. Farming 
appliances have had no such promotional 
campaigns as refrigerators or ranges. 
There is no unanimous realization of 
their value. 

How can we sell the idea that elec- 
tricity has a great contribution to make 
to productive farm enterprise? How can 
we promote acceptance of the thought, 
“Electricity for Farm Profit?” Perhaps 
I can help you answer these questions 
for yourself by telling you of some of 
the work of our Farm Service Depart- 
ment. 

Let me say parenthetically that Con- 
sumers Power Company does not claim 
to have the complete and final answers 
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to all the many questions connected with 
farm load-building. We have followed 
a carefully considered course, and the 
results have been largely satisfactory. A 
start has been made. However, I speak 
in no complacent spirit, nor am | un- 
mindful that the entire industry has 
worked for years on the farm load-build- 
ing problem. I offer this account of our 
policies and our experience merely in the 
hope that it may help to crystallize the 
general thought. 


The Farm Service Department was 
set up in 1936. It is headed by Mr. H. 
J. Gallagher and it includes 14 rural 
service engineers, working in ten operat- 
ing divisions. ‘Through advertising of 
several kinds, the company offers free 
agricultural engineering service to its ru- 
ral customers. ‘Thousands of inquiries 
were received in 1937. 

These engineers don’t sit in offices and 
write letters. When a letter comes in 
from some farmer who wants to know 
how to wire his poultry house, or how 
he can spur nature with soil heating 
cable, or what sort of air conditioning 
is needed to preserve his apples for the 
winter market, the rural engineer gets 
in his car and drives to the farm. He 
studies the question thoroughly, right on 
the ground. In that investigation he is 
working for the farmer, not for the com- 
pany. We take the position that the 
best thing for the farmer is the best 
thing for us. It is impossible to obtain 
any measure of the results of this work, 
either in load-building or good-will, but 
I believe it has been worth many times 
its cost. 


Sometimes the rural engineer doesn’t 
wait to be invited to a farm. Suppose 
that in looking over a new farm cus- 
tomer’s bill for a few months he finds 
that the farmer is using less electricity 
than is covered by the minimum bill. He 
goes to the farmer and tells him about 
it. Perhaps the farmer wants to know 
what would be a good way to use those 
extra kilowatt-hours. The rural engi- 
neer looks over the situation and makes 
a suggestion or two. He may go on and 
explain that while this or that electrical 
application might increase the bill a 
little, the average price per kilowatt- 
hour would be reduced and the farmer 
would increase the efficiency of his farm 
out of all proportion to the small addi- 
tional expense. An increase in use may 
follow. Frequently a visit of this sort 
leads to a close relationship between 
farmer and rural engineer. Many a 
Michigan farmer now insists on consult- 
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ing his friend, the rural engineer, before 
deciding upon new equipment. 

Electric schools are sponsored by the 
Farm Service Department in cooperation 
with the Michigan State College, the 
county agricultural agent, the county 
home demonstration agent and the local 
dealers. All local arrangements are 
handled by the county agricultural agent. 
Domestic and farm equipment to be 
demonstrated is supplied by local dealers. 
Additional farm equipment and wiring 
displays come from the College, trans- 
ported by a company truck, which also 
carries sound and motion pictures and 
projectors. Demonstrations are con- 
ducted by representatives of the College, 
the County and the utility company. 


A typical school consists of two after- 
noon and two evening programs. In the 
afternoon the women study cooking, 
lighting and the use of home appliances. 
Men are instructed in wiring and in 
equipment operation. At joint meetings 
in the evening, both men and women 
hear discussions of profitable uses of 
electricity, rates and construction poli- 
cies. Motion pictures are shown, and 
proper lighting demonstrated. 

Such schools stir interest in electrical 
applications of all kinds. They are ex- 
tremely popular with equipment dealers, 
for they develop many sales prospects. 
But promotion of sales is barred while 
the school is in session. 


Good dealer relationship is of the ut- 
most importance. Since the company 
itself does not merchandise electric farm- 
ing equipment the success of any cam- 
paign to sell electricity for productive 
farm use is dependent on the cooperation 
of alert, reliable hardware merchants 
and implement men. Our Farm Ser- 
vice Department and our Cooperative 
Merchandising Department maintain 
close contact with manufacturers, job- 
bers and dealers. At every opportunity, 
the dealer is made to feel that he is an 
important part of the program. His 
equipment, bearing his name, is shown 
in the company’s rural electrification 
booths at county fairs and similar ex- 
hibitions. We are thinking now about 
making some of our show windows in 
the smaller communities available for 
the display of dealer merchandise such 
as electric brooders, feed grinders and 
water systems. 

Newspapers are supplied with weekly 
information as to line extensions about 
to be built, and this enables dealers and 
wiring contractors to work the territory 
even before service is available. It is an 
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indirect sort of cooperation, and yet an 
important one. 

A most successful phase of the coop- 
erative dealer plan has resulted from the 
work of the Water Systems Council of 
the Sales Committee of the Edison Elec- 
tric Institute. This plan offers many 
possibilities as to other equipment. 

The Farm Service Department’s acti- 
vities are correlated closely with the ru- 
ral electrification work not only of the 
Michigan State College, and the county 
agricultural agents, already mentioned 
in connection with the electric schools, 
but also with that of the farm organiza- 
tion and the agricultural high school 
teachers. 


Every autumn farm organizations are 
supplied with a list of program material 
available from the company for their 
winter meetings. Listed are cooking and 
home lighting demonstrations, sound and 
motion pictures and a diversity of subject 
matter for discussion. Program com- 
mittees of the organizations appreciate 
this service and make free use of it. 

The company has cooperated with the 
4-H Club rural electrification projects 
of Michigan State College for several 
years. It helped in the recent project of 
the Westinghouse Electric Company. 
Work of a similar nature for older stu- 
dents is promoted through the vocational 
teachers in agricultural high schools 
from both the domestic and farm utili- 
zation angles. 

The value of this type of work is 
two-fold: first, in the direct increase of 
electric uses accomplished by interesting 
the parents through the children and, 
second, in the effect on the youth who 
becomes the customer of tomorrow. 

It is generally recognized that an ade- 
quate wiring job is an essential part of 
a progressive load-building program. In 
recognition of this, a condition of our 
present policy of extending rural service, 
as filed with the State Utilities Commis- 
sion, is that each farm customer shall in- 
stall a three-wire service entrance of not 
less than 60 ampere capacity. This, of 
course, is only the first step. To be 
effective it must be augmented by edu- 
cational work on the wiring beyond the 
service entrance. In addition to discuss- 
ing this subject at practically all group 
meetings, the Farm Service Department 
has conducted numerous wiring schools 
in communities about to receive service. 

The general procedure for such a 
school is to invite all prospective cus- 
tomers to a farm in the community. The 
rural engineer then lays out an adequate 

(Continued on page 150) 
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The Chemurgic Challenge 


By Wheeler McMillen 


President, National Farm Chemurgic Council 


An address before the Fifth Annual Sales Conference, Edison Electric Institute, 


HE electrical industries have had 
good reason in past decades to 
consider themselves slightly less 
dependent than many other businesses 
upon the ups and downs of agriculture. 
Their concentration has been strongly 
urban, and only in relatively recent 
years has the agricultural market become 
of especial direct interest. They have 
always shared, however, in that de- 
dendence which all the national economy 
shares in the welfare of the basic indus- 
try. Now that manufacture tends to 
turn increasingly to the soil for raw ma- 
terials, the electric mind has additional 
reason to re-examine its concern for 
agriculture. 

One of the great problems of the last 
two decades has rested in the fact that 
the great group engaged in agriculture 
has not been sharing fully and fairly 
in the national income. The primary 
reason for this has been that agricul- 
ture could not operate upon a basis of 
maximum productivity and maximum 
profit, because the country could neither 
export nor eat as much as agriculture 
could produce. Low profits or reduced 
production seemed to be the alternatives. 

With export markets largely closed, 
with millions of acres formerly used to 
feed horses facing another lost market, 
- agriculture’s energies have not had full 
and profitable outlet. Our agricultural 
problem is not unlike that of an elec- 
trical company in the one respect that 
a large volume of salable output is prac- 
tically a necessity. Yet, production of 
foodstuffs could not be expanded indefi- 
nitely, because even the richest customer 
was not often disposed to buy more than 
three meals a day. 


Consequently a wholly different ap- 
proach has been developed. This ap- 
proach is based upon the concept that 
new wealth can be created out of the 
soil which can be utilized by industry 
and turned into innumerable inedible 
and non-wearable products which are 
used by the American people. In the 
process idle acres will become produc- 
tive, idle hands will find employment, 
new industries will be created, national 
income will be enlarged so that debts 
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and taxes will be easier to pay, and new 
and stable industries will lend firmer 
values to rural and urban land. 

The objectives of this approach are 
to commercialize new crops, new prod- 
ucts from old and to extend 
the domestic production of agricultural 
items now imported from foreign lands. 
By such means farm income for new 
raw material wealth will be increased. 
For every new raw material dollar, the 
national income goes up seven to ten 
dollars. The relation between farm in- 
come and factory payrolls is spectacu- 
larly close. Larger farm income will 
expand the national income. 

Fostered by an organization of leaders 
in agriculture, industry and _ science, 
known as the National Farm Chemur- 
gic Council, this approach to improved 
national conditions does not depend 
upon legislation. The best evidence of 
that statement can be exhibited by re- 
vealing some of the progress already 
made. 

Farthest advanced, perhaps, is the 
southern paper industry. Seventeen new 
plants, with a total investment of around 
$160,000,000, are in production or con- 
struction. Their present output is prin- 
cipally woodpulp for kraft papers and 
for rayon. Instead of sending to Fin- 


crops, 
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land and Scandinavia and other foreign 
areas for woodpulp, we are using in- 
creasing quantities of pulp made from 
the trees of our own Southland, buying 
wood from American farmers, having 
it cut by American labor and processed 
by American workmen with American 
materials, This movement to the South 
is based very largely upon about $350,- 
000 worth of research, financed mainly 
by the Chemical Foundation, and done 
by Dr. Charles H. Herty who drama- 
tized the ability of the South to produce 
the raw material for the 50 pounds of 
paper used per capita here each year. 

Most spectacular of the chemurgic 
industries, though not yet quite so far 
advanced, is destined to be power alco- 
hol. At this hour in Atchison, Kansas, 
motor trucks are unloading corn and 
grain sorghums, and the owners are 
going away with checks in their pockets. 
This grain is processed through an ex- 
traordinary modern plant into anhy- 
drous ethyl alcohol. Blended at the rate 
of ten per cent with gasoline, this be- 
comes a new motor fuel known as Agrol 
10. In nearly 2,000 filling stations in 
Kansas, Nebraska, Iowa and other 
states, Agrol 10 is being sold. The blend 
provides a remarkable fuel, equal in 
octane rating with the best premium 
gasolines. It clears the mechanisms of 
gum and carbon, gives off very little 
carbon monoxide, and carries the car 
more miles per gallon. The capacity of 
this experimental and demonstration 
plant, which also was financed mainly 
by the Chemical Foundation, is 10,000 
gallons of alcohol per day. 


To provide a ten per cent blend for 
all the motor fuel used annually in the 
United States, there will have to be 
erected about a thousand such plants, 
each using many tons of steel, copper, 
and other materials. The alcohol can 
be made from any starch or sugar crop 
—corn, grain sorghum, other cereals, 
sugar beets and cane, sweet potatoes, or 
Jerusalem artichokes. From twenty to 
thirty million acres of land will be re- 
quired. Should the motoring public call 
for a blend higher than ten per cent, 
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the crop acreage requirement would go 
up accordingly. Some 22 countries of 
the world now use alcohol fuels of vary- 
ing proportions and for varying reasons. 

It may be remarked that negotiations 
are now under way for additional plants 
to be locally and privately financed. It 
may also be pointed out that motor fuel 
is not the only prospective use for cheap 
anhydrous ethyl alcohol, made from 
farm crops, which certain chemical 
prophets predict may become the next 
great new industry of the nation. 

Another magnificent new industry 
for agricultural America lies in the field 
of starch itself. Last year the United 
States sent half way around the world, 
to Java in the Dutch East Indies, for 
566,000,000 pounds of starch from 
casava, sago and tapioca, which was no 
whit better than the starch that can be 
grown on American farms. Formerly it 
was necessary to import certain high 
grades for use in textile, paper and ad- 
hesive industries: A new factory at 
Laurel, Miss., is making starch of the 
highest qualities from sweet potatoes. It 
is able to pay farmers a price that gives 
better acre returns than cotton has ever 
brought them. Recently new discoveries 
for simple and economical dehydration 
processes pave the way for all year oper- 
ation. There can be no fewer than 500 
sweet potato starch factories in the 
southern states in a few years. This de- 
velopment would be accelerated if our 
trade treaty with the Netherlands had 
not bound starch on the free list,. but it 
may be questioned whether the South 
will permit this mistake to be repeated 
when the treaty again comes up. 


The rapid growth of the soybean 
crop and its accompanying industries is 
well known to you. In paints and scores 
of other uses the oil has found its way, 
while the meal and protein are going 
into plastics and for various other pur- 
poses. This versatile crop, good for 
feed, for livestock, good for edible oils, 
good for automobile parts and linoleum 
and hardly anyone knows how many 
uses, now occupies millions of acres, em- 
ploys many hundreds of men, and even 
has risen to the dignity of a place on the 
Chicago Board of Trade. And the fu- 
ture is yet before it. 

There are other chemurgic fields 
which have been scarcely touched. We 
are importing drying oils for paints and 
varnishes from far lands, under the pre- 
carious circumstances of wars and inter- 
rupted transportation, when ample sup- 
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plies might well be grown at home. The 
tung oil orchard is expanding along the 
Gulf of Mexico. Men are experiment- 
ing with the agriculture and utilization 
of perilla seed oil, sunflower oil, castor 
oil, saflower, sesame, and others. Cot- 
tonseed, linseed and peanut oil we pro- 
duce, though we produce far too little 
of linseed oil. We are dependent upon 
distant continents for far too many 
fibers—for jute, hemp, flax, to name 
three of importance; and we import, 
free of duty, millions of pounds of car- 
pet wools that we ought to be shearing 
from big sheep not now grazing on the 
dry western plains. We import seventy- 
five million dollars’ worth of furs, some 
of which ought to be running wild on 
our less valuable lands, or be growing 
in domestication. 


A host of chemurgic opportunities are 
within the horizon. Some require more 
research, some require only the venture 
of capital. A few may require some mea- 
sure of tariff protection—other than that 
no government aid need be sought. This 
movement is typically American, pro- 
ceeding on the good old bases of initia- 
tive and self-help. 

The chemurgic industries share one 
great distinguishing feature. All are 
based on products of the soil. They in- 
volve the utilization of annually renew- 
able supplies of raw materials, as con- 
trasted with those extractive industries 
which use up our irreplaceable natural 
resources. 

All the nation’s new wealth comes 
from only four places—from the seas 
and the mines, the forests and the fields. 
About 80 per cent of it comes from 
agriculture. Nor is it strictly accurate 
to say that it comes from the soil, be- 
cause only a tiny portion, the mirteral 
content comprising usually only about 
two per cent, is actually extracted from 
the soil. More than 95 per cent of the 
material in a tree, a fiber, grain or tuber, 
is actually nothing but atmosphere and 
rain, transformed into substance by the 
mysterious alchemy of sunshine. In 
other words, the supplies are not only 
annually replaceable, but actually in- 
exhaustible. 

The chemurgic approach to increased 
national wealth is hindered neither by 
the limited capacity of human stomachs 
nor by the vagaries of export trade. It 
involves no illusions of magic, unless 
chemistry is magic. This country cannot 
progress by dividing the wealth nor even 
the income that currently exists. Nor 
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it cannot progress by any other method 
than constantly creating wealth. The 
President suggests that the national in- 
come should be increased from the pres- 
ent sixty billions to ninety or a hundred 
billions. —These sums cannot be dreamed 
into existence, nor imagined into exis- 
tence, nor legislated into being. A hun- 
dred billion dollars’ worth of wealth 
can be obtained in only one way—it 
must be produced. 

Wealth is not a static thing that can 
be wrapped up and kept. It is dynamic 
and active, utterly dependent upon the 
every-day processes of production. And 
these processes of bringing forth actual, 
material, tangible things are the proc- 
esses that make employment. Jobs are 
made by tonnage, tonnage that has to 
be produced, transported, warehoused, 
manufactured, processed, packaged, ac- 
counted for, financed, wholesaled, re- 
tailed, delivered and serviced. The new 
tonnage must come largely from the 
land. Since farmers can’t profitably ex- 
pand greatly their production for pres- 
ent uses, the turn to new uses must be 
made. This is the route through which 
idle acres can be made profitably pro- 
ductive, idle hands can be put to work, 
new dollars sent coursing through the 
channels of commerce creating new em- 
ployment as they go, and new wealth all 
along the line to maintain our standards 
of American living, pay our taxes and 
discharge our debts. This is the route 
to new industries in your towns and 
cities, new demands for electric current 
and the devices to consume it. 


If America takes care of agriculture, 
and of the people in agriculture, agri- 
culture will take good care of America. 
The soil is the first line of wealth, and 
its tillers the last stand, should we come 
to that, of that American way of indi- 
vidual enterprise and initiative we call 
capitalism. 

By drawing upon the infinite re- 
sources of the soil, the atmosphere and 
sun, applying to them the knowledge 
and intelligence of the scientist, and the 
enterprise and capital of the industrial- 
ist, it may be possible to carry this proud 
nation of ours to new levels of produc- 
tivity, new heights of national income, 
higher and more broadly distributed 
standards of living in terms of real 
wealth. It can be done. I believe it can 
be done in these ways. This is the chal- 
lenge chemurgy offers to the America of 
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Work of the Battelle Memorial Institute 


By Dr. C. F. Hirshfeld 
Detroit Edison Company, Detroit, Mich. 


An address before the Fifth Annual Sales Conference, Edison Electric Institute, 


EADING executives of our indus- 
.. try have observed from time to 
time that lack of proper coopera- 
tion appeared to be resulting in an un- 
necessary waste of time and money in 
research conducted by individual operat- 
ing companies. Various suggestions were 
voiced and a few efforts were made to- 
ward some degree of coordination. 
Finally in December 1933 there was 
formed the Edison Research Coordinat- 
ing Council. 

This was a body made up of operat- 
ing companies that chose to assume the 
financial burdens of membership. Its 
objectives were: 

(a) To serve as a clearing house between 
companies with respect to research and de- 
velopment work so as to prevent unnecessary 
overlapping of effort, : 

(b) To administer research efforts of 
wide interest to the industry, and 

(c) To serve as a central investigating 
and contributing body in connection with 
researches of outside technical associations 


which requested financial or other support 
from our industry. 


This organization functioned for 
about two years and was then suc- 
ceeded by Utilities Coordinated Re- 
search, Incorporated. Experience had 
shown the necessity of an incorporated 
agency to facilitate the execution of con- 
tracts, and the ownership of patents and 
other forms of property. Utilities Co- 
ordinated Research, Inc., or U.C.R. as 
it has been called, took over the assets 
and liabilities, the contracts and prop- 
erty of the earlier organization. It has 
continued the work of that organization. 

One of the first projects undertaken 
by the Edison Research Coordinating 
Council was given the title “Metallurgi- 
cal Applications of Electricity.” It is 
the one I have. been asked to tell you 
about today. It was believed that the 
metallurgical field offered vast and only 
partly explored opportunities for the 
further use of electricity for purposes 
other than mere power supply, and that 
these could be uncovered and evaluated 
by a properly conducted survey on a 
national scale. It was also felt that the 
industry should obtain and maintain 
authoritative information with respect 
to the economic balance between elec- 
trical and competitive methods. 
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The project was placed at Battelle 
Memorial Institute under the personal 
supervision of Dr. H. W. Gillett, a 
scientist well known to most, if not to 
all of you. The work on this project 
at Battelle has been carried on continu- 
ously since August 1935. It terminates 
as of today, not because we have ex- 
hausted the field but because we have 
been unable to finance further efforts. 
What I give you today is therefore in 
the nature of a final report on this 
project. When I agreed to address you 
I expected to deliver a progress report. 


We started with an extensive survey 
of the field. Since the- personnel in- 
volved was already familiar with the 
literature of the subject, the greater 
part of the survey consisted of visiting 
metallurgical plants in which electrical 
processes were being used or might pos- 
sibly prove to be useful. In a rough 
way, the survey was divided under three 
heads; namely, 

A. Applications involving fusion of 
metals, 

B. Applications involving heating of 
metals, and 

C. Miscellaneous applications involv- 
ing metals. 

Every effort was made to obtain cor- 
rect information and to arrive at un- 
biased conclusions. The survey per- 
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sonnel was instructed to be quite ‘“‘hard- 
boiled” in its appraisals and it has proved 
so in practice. We wanted to learn when 
and where other than electrical methods 
can do an economically better job as 
well as to learn where and under what 
conditions the use of electricity is in- 
dicated. It is interesting to note that al- 
though the survey has brought to light 
much information favorable to the ex- 
tended use of electricity in this field it 
has also very definitely ruled out elec- 
tricity in favor of fuel heating in a 
number of cases. Further, some of 
these cases happen to represent uses on 
which many of our power salesmen have 
been expending real effort. 

The results of the survey were pub- 
lished in a number of progress reports 
and leading features have been sum- 
marized in topical reports, each devoted 
to a given subject. These reports have 
been distributed regularly to those sup- 
porting the endeavor. The titles of a 
few of the topical reports will serve to 
indicate the wide variety of subjects 
covered. Some of the titles are: 

Electrolytic Pickling in 
lurgical Applications. 

Opportunities for Electric Heating 
of Steel for Hot Forging. 

Controlled Atmospheres from the 
Electric Furnace Point of View. 

Present Opportunities in the Electric 
Melting of Cast Iron. 

Competition of Radiant Tube Fur- 
naces with Electric Furnaces. 


Metal- 


The mass of material contained in 
the many reports that have been sub- 
mitted is both great and valuable. Any 
power salesman who has mastered all 
this information should be able to do 
a better job for his company and for its 
customers than he could have done be- 
fore. Possibly most important, he will 
have learned what not to waste his ef- 
forts on. 

During the progress of this survey 
there have come to light from time to 
time certain subjects on which it was 
felt desirable to institute research at Bat- 
telle. Typical examples are furnished 
by the investigations of Curie Point Al- 
loys and of Controlled Atmosphere An- 
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nealing, both of which are discussed 
later. 

Limitations of time and space do not 
permit me to give a lengthy account of 
all that has been done on this project 
since its inception. It requires many 
hours to read the accumulated material 
and many more hours to digest it. I 
shali therefore content myself with sum- 
marizing in the following paragraphs 
some of the principal findings and recom- 
mendations. 


Electrolytic Pickling of Iron and Steel 


At the time of preparing the report 
four different electrolytic pickling proc- 
esses were in more or iess successful 
commercial operation. “These processes 
vary greatly in their characteristics and 
in the types of work for which they are 
best adapted, All are still being im- 
proved although being used commercially 
on a rather extensive scale. 

The conclusions drawn were that, 
properly installed and used, electrolytic 
pickling promises both better and 
cheaper results in those cases to which 
it is adapted. Moreover, industries 
which have to pickle iron and steel are 
so well distributed over the country that 
many operating companies should find 
this field a profitable one for develop- 
ment. Since the presentation of the re- 
port the use of these pickling methods 
has shown continuous expansion. 

Closely allied with electrolytic pick- 
ling are other processes such as electro- 
plating and various special applications 
for stripping coatings off metal surfaces 
or applying special surface coatings. The 
industries using or capable of using such 
processes are very generally scattered 
throughout the industrial areas of the 
country and represent relatively numer- 
ous outlets for the use of our product. 
Moreover, completely satisfactory sub- 
stitute methods do not appear to have 
been discovered. In this day it is foolish 
to make a broader statement; progress 
is too rapid. Something unknown today 
may be in commercial use tomorrow. 
These electrical methods will be de- 
veloped most rapidly if power salesmen 
become and remain familiar with the 
results of the research work now being 
conducted in these fields. 


Electric Furnace Cast Iron 
Many virtues have been claimed for 
electrically melted cast iron. These will 
be referred to first. 
The greater ability to superheat the 
molten metal in electric furnaces has 
been held to be an advantage, super- 
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heating having been supposed to result 
in remarkable physical properties. In- 
vestigation shows that superheating to 
too high a temperature is definitely det- 
rimental and that the degree which is 
beneficial can be obtained in the cupola. 

Superheating plus ladle additions has 
been proven beneficial. However, a 
really skilled cupola operator can pro- 
duce as much superheat as is required to 
obtain substantially as good results as 
are obtainable from the electric furnace. 

Metal agitation which has been held 
to be one of the advantages of electric 
melting does not appear to be beneficial 
and for certain purposes it appears to be 
slightly detrimental. 

Control of furnace atmosphere to the 
extent thus far either attempted or sug- 
gested in electric furnaces appears to 
have no appreciable effect upon the qual- 
ity of cast iron produced. 

The advantages of electric melting do 
not consist of ability to produce irons of 
a quality not obtainable from the cupola 
when the latter is operated to produce 
the best results of which it is capable. 
They are largely tied to ease of com- 
position control, flexibility of operation, 
ability to use cheap borings, ability to 
handle small special heats and the eco- 
nomic possibilities of duplexing. “These 
advantages suggest three types of live 
prospects ; namely, 

1. Foundries in localities where borings 
are cheap and in which the use of such bor- 
ings in the electric furnace permits eco- 
nomic competition with the cupola in the 
production of ordinary grades of cast iron, 

2. Specialty foundries which produce spe- 
cial alloy cast irons, and 

3. Tonnage foundries which recognize a 
necessity for a small production of a variety 
of compositions on top of a relatively large 
production of one or several standard 
grades. An economical procedure in such 
cases might well be the duplexing in an 
electric furnace of hot metal taken from 
the cupola. . 


Controlled Atmosphere in Steel Treating 


At the time this project was under- 
taken there had already occurred a con- 
siderable commercial development in this 
field and the literature contained a large 
amount of reliable information regard- 
ing both theory and practice. However, 
there remained great unexplored areas 
and huge gaps in the available knowl- 
edge. Our effort was directed toward 
exploring these fields and closing these 
gaps. 

The work was divided into three 
parts, namely: 

1. Correlation with, and completion of, 


studies of the effects of various atmospheres 
on steels in heat treating processes; using 
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both plain carbon and alloy steels; 

2. Study of electric heating resistor life 
in various atmospheres and at various oper- 
ating temperatures; correlating this work 
with other somewhat similar studies and 
with the findings of resistor manufactur- 
ers; and 

3. Study of service of electric resistors in 
controlled atmospheres under semi-commer- 
cial or simulated plant conditions. 


Since the fall of 1936 when this 
project was initiated a tremendous 
amount of detailed investigation has 
been accomplished. Summaries have 
been published from time to time in 
Metals and Alloys starting with the 
issue of June 1937. The last of these 
summaries will be published within the 
next few months. This field of in- 
vestigation has not by any means been 
exhausted but enough has been done to 
clear up many problems and to indicate 
promising directions of attack upon 
others. 


Induction Heating at Intermediate and 
Low Frequencies 

The well known theoretical and prac- 
tical advantages of induction heating as 
a solution for many heating problems led 
to a study of this subject. The high 
frequency field has been fairly well ex- 
plored and to some extent it has been 
developed. The principal difficulty met 
with is the high cost of equipment re- 
quired for producing the high frequency. 
There have been some successful in- 
stallations of induction heating using 60 
cycle current and it appears that more 
could be justified economically. 

The great difficulty in the develop- 
ment of this field lies in the fact that to 
some extent each application differs from 
all others and that the manufacturer of 
electrical equipment cannot afford to 
do the engineering required unless per- 
mitted to charge what appear to be ex- 
orbitant prices for the equipment sold. 
Therefore it seems probable that the 
field must be developed either by the 
individual users or through some coop- 
erative engineering agency not now in 
existence. 

Some progress has been made at Bat- 
telle in the development of schemes and 
methods of design which promise to ex- 
tend the field of induction heating at 
normal and intermediate frequencies. As 
these are the subjects of patent appli- 
cations little can be said about them now. 
A trial application for one set of con- 
ditions is giving very promising results 
in commercial practice. 

It was suggested several years ago 
that inductive heating devices might be 
made self-regulating as to temperature 
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hy using a steel core whose Curie point 
is at the desired operating temperature. 
We believed it desirable to investigate 
this possibility and have done so to some 
extent. 


Low Curie Point Alloys 

Investigation showed that while Curie 
point alloys had been studied by a num- 
ber of individuals the results were 
spotty; they covered small temperature 
ranges and were incomplete with respect 
to magnetic properties. “The investiga- 
tion at Battelle has resulted in the de- 
velopment of a whole series of practically 
usable alloys having the Curie point at 
any desired temperature from about 
—100 to about 1100° F. 

Further the investigation covered the 
magnetic properties of all these alloys 
and a number of possible practical uses 
that might be made of them. Design 
formulas were developed for different 
types of equipment including such alloys 
in their structure. 

As patent applications have been 
made on some of the results of this in- 
vestigation it is not possible at this time 
to enter into further details in connec- 
tion therewith. It is expected that when 
the patent situation is cleared up the 
more important results will be published. 


Competition of Radiant Tube Furnaces 

Within the past few years several dif- 
ferent forms of radiant tubes for furnace 
heating have been developed. In most 
cases the tubes are made of heat resist- 
ing metal but a few non-metallic tubes 
have been used. A careful field investi- 
gation shows that the metal tubes have 
given satisfactory results in a great num- 
ber of different applications. When the 
necessary fuels are available at the requi- 
site price, and when temperatures are 
not too high, these devices are truly com- 
petitive with electric heating in many 
fields, such as annealing of carbon steel, 
and vitreous enameling. 

At present the commercial upper limit 
of metal temperature appears to be about 
1850° F. corresponding to a furnace 
temperature possibly one hundred de- 
grees lower. 


Electric Heating for Forging 

A survey shows this to be one of the 
biggest potential markets for electric 
heating and one of the best distributed 
geographically. However, its develop- 
ment is awaiting the design and produc- 
tion of a real heating machine, not 
merely the substitution of electric heat- 
ing devices in a conventional furnace. 
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Certain devices of limited availability 
but approaching this sort of heating ma- 
chine are now in use, such as the electric 
rivet heater and the Berwick heater. 
They may represent the beginning of the 
sort of development required but several 
well known difficulties must be over- 
come before the fields of use of these 
devices can be greatly extended. 

High frequency, induction heating in 
this field is exceedingly promising and 
has already reached at least the semi- 
commercial stage. However, the high 
first cost appears now to limit its appli- 
cability to very special and restricted 
fields. 

Electric Glass Melting 

Although the Battelle research was 
intended to be confined to metallurgical 
applications, it was extended to cover 
the making of glass which is one of the 
most promising fields for the application 
of electric heating. The operation is car- 
ried on at a temperature from 2800° F. 
upward, depending on the composition 
of the melt. Representative fuel fired 
melting installations show thermal efh- 
ciencies varying from 7 to about 20 per 
cent. The high temperature and such 
low thermal efficiencies of fuel fired 
equipment favor electric melting. 

About 3,000,000 tons of glass are 
produced annually in the United States. 
This production is divided among 243 
plants located in 24 of the 48 states. To 
some -extent the locations of glass plants 
are determined by the availability of 
cheap and usable fuel; to some extent 
by the availability of raw materials. The 
successful introduction of electric melt- 
ing would tend to make location less 
dependent on fuel. 

The consumption of electric power 
for glass production appears to be of the 
order of 500 or more kilowatt hours per 
ton. If all glass manufacture could be 
converted to electrical methods and pro- 
duced with the minimum power con- 
sumption, it would require at least one 
and one-half billion kilowatt hours per 
year. Obviously the acquisition of even 
a small part of this business would be 
well worth while. 

Electrical melting of glass has been 
attempted for at least the last fifty 
years. Comparatively recently several 
different forms of equipment have shown 
great promise of successful commercial- 
ization. Representative manufacturers 
in this country are now using electric 
melting in a semi-commercial way and 
it appears highly probable that the near 
future will see a very rapid development 
in this field. 
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The introduction of electrical meth- 
ods opens up many new and interesting 
possibilities, such as the efficient opera- 
tion of small glass furnaces, very rapid 
change from one color to another color, 
much more accurate temperature and 
flow control than is now possible, greater 
freedom from gas bubbles, and so on 
through a long list. 

It is a fact that some of the glass fiber 
materials, such as mineral wool, are now 
made in electrical furnaces. Some of 
the recently developed glass melting fur- 
naces promise to be particularly well 
adapted to the manufacture of fibrous 
products because of very accurate tem- 
perature control and the uniform qual- 
ity of the resultant material. 

Closely allied with the making of 
glass is the making of frit, the material 
which is used for vitreous enameling. 
This is in reality a formof glass. There 
is a growing tendency to convert it into 
a fiber from the molten state and in this 
way to cut down the cost of grinding to 
produce the frit of commerce. Here 
again there appears to be a promising 
field of wide extent for the electric glass 
melting furnace. 


Powder Metallurgy 


Manufacture of metal objects by 
pressing fine powders into coherent 
form and then sintering, with or with- 
out a final pressing, is beginning to be- 
come quite an important process. Tung- 
sten-carbide cutting tools are made in 
this way. Recent developments in the 
application of powder metallurgy in the 
yellow metal and steel fields are quite 
promising and a few have indicated 
rather astounding technical and _ eco- 
nomic results. 

It is as yet too early to evaluate the 
position of electric heating in the field 
of powder metallurgy. Certainly it will 
be used for the high temperature appli- 
cations; possibly for many others. Since 
the process is just beginning to take on 
commercial proportions and since it 
seems destined to produce many new 
and useful articles and forms of material 
it is well worth following. 

This is all in the line of review that 
time permits. I should like to make 
some remarks of a general nature before 
closing. They result from long experi- 
ence in the applications of electricity to 
uses other than the production of me- 
chanical power. 

I have been associated with endeavors 
of this sort for over twenty years and in 
that time I have seen much water go 
over the dam. I have seen many claims 
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made for electrical methods which could 
not be substantiated later. I have seen 
many operations previously served by 
fuels electrified and later reclaimed by 
the vendors of fuels. But I have also 
seen a continuing and expanding devel- 
opment in the application of electrical 
methods and I have seen a gradual de- 
velopment of electrical machines and 
electrical processes in place of the more 
or less crude adaptations of electricity 
with which we began. 

It has seemed to me that the adapta- 
tion of electricity to these non-power 
purposes must be regarded dynamically 
rather than statically. We must expect 
that as we forge ahead with new ideas 
and new developments competitive prod- 
ucts and services will also forge ahead 
as a matter of business necessity. We 
must expect that the electrification of 
many applications will serve as effective 
spurs to produce a competitive or even 
a superseding fuel equipment. Thus is 
progress made. 

As human beings we are inclined to 
wish for the day when that which has 
been sold remains permanently sold; 
when we can travel the even tenor of 
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our ways without much effort. Along 
such lines lies stagnation, not progress. 
Along such lines lie poverty, starvation, 
dictatorship and ultimate reconstruction 
and revitalization. Prosperity follows 
progress; it is for those who are ever on 
their toes, who are willing to solve again 
tomorrow in a different way the prob- 
lem they think they have solved today. 

Let me urge upon you as power sales- 
men the necessity of viewing your field 
dynamically, as an ever shifting scene 
in which progress and prosperity for all 
results from an ever changing set of 
competitive values, which drive all con- 
cerned to continued competitive effort, 
not only in selling but in the develop- 
ment of ways and means, that is proc- 
esses and equipment. Out of such ef- 
forts will come ultimately perfected fuel 
using and perfected electrical machines 
to replace some very crude present-day 
contraptions. And out of it will come 
that ever expanding industrial horizon 
which represents advance into things 
and fields as yet unknown but which are 
destined to produce the nurture, the 
livelihood and the culture for your chil- 
dren and your children’s children. 





Developing Increased Use of Electricity 


Among Rural Customers 
(Continued from page 144) 


wiring job for that farm on a large 
chart, giving the reasons for the number 
and location of switches, convenience 
outlets, circuits and size of wire. At the 
same time, he answers questions of farm- 
ers present relative to their wiring prob- 
lems. Local contractors always are in- 
vited to these meetings. In some in- 
stances contractors have accepted the idea 
and established schools of their own. 
Many wiring schools were also con- 
ducted by Michigan State College. 

I have left demonstration farms to 
the last because I regard them as a par- 
ticularly fine example of the type of 
educational salesmanship needed today— 
salesmanship which preaches the gospel 
of “Electricity for Farm Profit.” In co- 
operation with county agricultural 
agents and local dealers, Consumers 
Power Company has established eight 
demonstration farms in four counties. 
These are representative farms, operated 
by farmers of good standing among their 
neighbors. The farmer is supplied with 
a fair assortment of electric appliances 
at a wholesale price and with two years 
to pay. Some of the equipment is do- 
mestic, some is of the productive type. 


In return for the price concessions 
accorded him, the farmer agrees to per- 
mit the reasonable use of his property 
for demonstration purposes. Sub-meters 
are placed on each piece of major equip- 
ment. These are read monthly by the 
county agricultural agent, who then is 
in a position to announce what any given 
use of electricity has cost. One county 
agent is mailing such information month- 
ly to every farmer in the county. ~ 

What sort of educational salesman- 
ship could surpass this? Here we have 
straightforward facts and figures prov- 
ing the importance of “Electricity for 
Farm Profit.” Facts and figures which 
any farmer can verify by going to the 
demonstration farm. There he has op- 
portunity to see electricity at work and 
to learn from a fellow-farmer what it 
can do for him. 

Supplementing the activities I have 
described is an advertising program con- 
ducted through the daily and weekly 
press, farm journals and publications of 
the Farm Bureau and the State Grange. 
The company also gives each rural cus- 
tomer a_ six-months’ subscription to 
Electricity on the Farm, beginning im- 
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mediately after the service contract has 
been signed. In most cases the first is- 
sues arrive before wiring has begun, and 
help sell the doctrine of adequate wiring. 
We are participating with other member 
companies of the Michigan Electric 
Light Association in a series of adver- 
tisements in a leading farm monthly. 
Hitherto the association has emphasized 
the dependability of rural electric ser- 
vice as rendered by the private utilities. 
Now, in recognition of the fact that 
load-building has become an urgent prob- 
lem, the money-saving qualities of elec- 
tric farming equipment are being em- 
phasized. 

Plain talk is what is needed. The 
farmer has no time for pretty words. 
He wants to know what electricity will 
do for him, how much it will cost, and 
whether the net result for him will be 
fewer dollars or more dollars. Let’s 
make no secret about the right answer. 
Let’s tell him definitely that it will be 
more dollars, and let’s repeat it so often 
and from so many angles—always sup- 
porting our statements with proof—that 
there won’t be any more doubt about 
the value of electricity on the farm than 
there is about the value of sunshine. 

Progress is being made. The farm 
use trend is upward. But you can’t 
knock off work when the harvest is half 
in the barn. You must spit on your 
hands and work harder. You have heard 
how the rhythmic repetition of a phrase 
steels the muscles of the Volga boatmen. 
In our case I again suggest the slogan, 
“Electricity for Farm Profit.” 


Nela Park to Celebrate 


25th Anniversary 


LANS for the celebration of the 25th 

anniversary of the opening of Nela 
Park, often referred to as “America’s 
most beautiful industrial property,” have 
been announced by J. E. Kewley, Vice- 
president in Charge of the Incandescent 
Lamp Department of General Electric 
Company. 

The celebration will extend from 
April 18, twenty-five years from the 
date on which Nela Park was officially 
opened, to Oct. 21, the 59th anniversary 
of the invention of Edison’s first prac- 
tical incandescent lamp, which gave 
point and promise to the original Edison 
Electric Light Company, direct fore- 
runner of the present General Electric 
Company, whose financial and moral 
support in the early days of the National 
Electric Lamp Company made Nela 
Park possible. 
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Package Diesel Units and Their Future 


By R. K. Evans 


Vice-President, General Motors Corp., Detroit, Mich. 


An address before the Fifth Annual Sales Conference, Edison Electric Institute, 


, | NHE subject, ‘Package Diesel 
Units and Their Future,” might 
seem to offer unlimited possibil- 

ities for a long and, perhaps, interesting 

paper. But in dealing with this particu- 
lar subject, I believe that there are more 
than the usual reasons for viewing the 
future with conservatism and caution. 

Too much publicity has already been 

given to predictions as to the revolution- 

ary changes which Diesel engines are 
going to bring in all fields of power. 

Unless a more conservative attitude is 

adopted, there is a likelihood that the 

public will be sadly disappointed with 
the eventual actual accomplishments. 
Unfortunately, there are some popu- 
lar misconceptions in the minds of the 
public regarding Diesel engines. The 

Diesel industry is not entirely responsi- 

ble for these. For some unknown rea- 

son many people seem to believe that 

Diesel means aimost the next thing to 

perpetual motion and because it is al- 

ways the policy of the press to give 
space to the things which the public 
likes to read about, an unusual amount 
of publicity has been given to Diesel 
activities. Not all such publicity has 
been misleading. For instance, the per- 
formance and economies of Diesel loco- 
motives, both in switcher service and in 
hauling high-speed trains, are quite as 
amazing as it has been claimed. For 
many people the business of railroading 
still has a strong romantic appeal and 
these new style trains have deservedly 
caught the fancy of the American public. 

For buses and heavy trucks, Diesels 

also offer important operating economies. 
In fact, almost any kind of heavily- 
loaded work machinery now powered 
by gasoline engines can profitably change 
over to Diesel. But Diesel engines are 
not, and probably never will be, as cheap 
to build as gasoline engines. 


The higher efficiency of the Diesel 
engine, as compared to other internal 
combustion engines, is attained through 
the use of higher pressures in the com- 
bustion chamber. These higher pres- 
sures result in higher stresses on all 
working parts thus requiring better or 
more materials. Complete and efficient 
burning of Diesel fuel—at the right 
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time and in the desired quantity—is 
dependent on the injection system. 
While this system is not very compli- 
cated, it requires a very high order of 
workmanship and most painstaking phys- 
ical and metallurgical controls. Injec- 
tors must work at pressures not only 
high enough to overcome pressure gen- 
erated in the combustion chamber but 
much higher in order to break the fuel 
up into a very fine mist so as to insure 
rapidly progressive and complete com- 
bustion. 


The economy of Diesel engines, in 
relation to gasoline engines, is entirely 
dependent upon using lesser quantities 
of a cheaper fuel. To justify the higher 
first cost, they must be worked hard and 
constantly. But they are still only man- 
made machines, subject to unavoidable 
wear and occasional unanticipated fail- 
ures or breakages. They still require a 
certain amount of skilled care in their 
operation and maintenance. Exhausts 
are noisy but can be reasonably well 
silenced at additional cost. Even the 
strongest advocate of the Diesel engine 
must admit that engineering principles 
have not yet been so changed that we 
can get something for nothing. 

General Motors activity in the Diesel 
field is a most natural one. We are en- 
gaged principally in the engineering and 
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manufacturing of transportation equip- 
ment. 

In 1930, we acquired the Winton 
Engine Company, in order to secure an 
experienced manufacturing, sales, and 
service organization through which we 
might test out in the field certain engi- 
neering developments of General Mo- 
tors Research Laboratories. A _ short 
time later, largely because of its long 
association with Winton, we acquired 
The Electro-Motive Corporation. The 
latter company had, for a number of 
years, been building gas-electric rail cars, 
and had used Winton engines exclu- 
sively. 

The first product resulting from this 
combination of activities was a high- 
speed, two-cycle, solid injection Diesel 
engine, having an output of approxi- 
mately 75 hp. per cylinder and shown 
for the first time in the General Motors 
Exhibit at the. Chicago World’s Fair in 
1933. Uses for this engine developed 
almost immediately. The U. S. Navy 
adopted it as propelling power in cer- 
tain classes of vessels and two different 
railroad systems encouraged experimen- 
tal work with the engine as motive 
power in high speed trains. The latter 
work resulted so successfully that a con- 
siderable number of high-power, high- 
speed passenger locomotives have been 
built in rapid succession. During this 
same period, use of the engine in switch- 
ing locomotives was developed and a 
considerable number of these units have 
been built. 


During 1936 and 1937, practically 
the entire manufacturing capacity of the 
Winton Engine Company has been oc- 
cupied in the production of these en- 
gines, for locomotives and for marine 
installations. It became obvious that the 
potential market for this type of engine 
justified the provision of better manu- 
facturing facilities of larger capacity. 
Accordingly, a new engine plant has 
been constructed and equipped at La- 
Grange adjacent to the locomotive plant 
of Electro-Motive Corporation. The 
first objective of this plant is to provide 
engines for locomotives but since a very 
large investment had to be made and, 
as considerable capacity is available, we 
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are interested in selling these engines in 
any service to which they are suited. 

Please get this part of the picture 
straight. The Cleveland Winton plant 
is, and has been for years, a job shop 
capable of building almost any type of 
engine, large or small, in small quanti- 
ties, whereas the new LaGrange plant 
is highly tooled for quantity production 
of one design and size of engine only. 
Minimum tooling of this sort unavoid- 
ably results in comparatively large ca- 
pacity. 


Another area of the transportation 
field in which General Motors is inter- 
ested, is that of trucks and buses. Dur- 
ing the past few years, there has been 
considerable progress in the development 
of lighter weight, higher speed Diesel 
engines in sizes suitable to commercial 
road vehicles. I know I do not need to 
explain to this group the sound reasons 
for the demand from truck and bus op- 
erators for this type of power. General 
Motors research engineers have been 
working on this size engine for a num- 
ber of years. With all the engineering 
work which had already been done by 
others, it was not a difficult job to build 
an engine which performed quite satis- 
factorily and was efficient. But we had 
to build it small enough, light enough, 
cheap enough, and reliable and durable 
enough so that it could go out and re- 
place the highly developed gasoline en- 
gine in all kinds of services. We did not 
hurry this work for the reason that we 
would not experiment on the public and 
we preferred to let the market demand 
develop to the point where it would sup- 
port quantity production tooling rather 
than try to start production on too small 
a volume. A year ago, we decided that 
action could no longer be deferred as 
some of our important customers were 
becoming very insistent in their de- 
mands. Accordingly, a plant has been 
built and equipped at Detroit for the 
manufacture of a line of small Diesel 
engines. 

With production plans completed for 
commercial vehicle engines and for loco- 
motive engines, we had our Cleveland 
factory still available for such special 
work as it had been doing in the past 
but we could not hope to keep it fully 
occupied on this work alone. As it is 
quite a big jump from vehicle to loco- 
motive engine sizes, and, as there is 
quite a large, although scattered, de- 
mand for a medium size engine, we de- 
cided to fill out our line by providing 
a third series of engine to be manufac- 
tured at Cleveland. 
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A recapitulation of this manufactur- 
ing program is as follows: (Remember 
that ratings vary somewhat, dependent 
upon application.) 

Detroit Plant—Small series, maxi- 
mum rating 25 hp per cylinder, at 2000 
rpm, 3, 4 and 6 cylinder line engines de- 
signed primarily for trucks and buses. 

Cleveland Plant—Intermediate series, 
continuous rating 50 hp per cylinder at 
1200 rpm, 4, 6 and 8 cylinder line en- 
gines designed for marine and station- 
ary service. 

La Grange, Illinois, Plant—Large 
series, maximum rating 100 hp per cyl- 
inder, at 800 rpm, 6, 8, 12 and 16 cyl- 
inder V-engine designed for locomotive 
and marine applications. 

As has been shown, the larger and small- 
er series of engines were required pri- 
marily for power plants in transportation 
units manufactured by the Corporation. 
The intermediate series were designed 
primarily to continue the marine busi- 
ness in which Winton has for many 
years been actve. Had we designed any 
of these engines only for stationary 
power plants, it is probable that we 
would have selected larger and fewer 
cylinders to attain desired increments 
of power. But it does not follow that 
the latter course would have resulted 
in lower costs or more satisfactory en- 
gines. Because our plans permit the pro- 
duction of standardized units in con- 
siderable volume, very favorable costs 
can be secured. Manufacturing proc- 
esses which would otherwise be impossi- 
ble can be adopted thereby favorably in- 
fluencing quality as well as cost. It is 
commonly accepted manufacturing 
knowledge that the highest degree of 
perfection is attained through repetition 
and the tooling which accompanies such 
manufacturing. Up to the present time, 
there has been little opportunity for, the 
application of such methods in the man- 
ufacture of Diesel engines. 


As our plans progressed, it became 
apparent that all of these engine sizes 
could be useful for many different kinds 
of work. Manufacturers of many dif- 
ferent kinds of machinery approached us 
asking us whether or not we would be 
willing to sell engines to them or use 
with their products. The list includes 
manufacturers of excavating equipment, 
tractors, mining, oil-field, logging, and 
many other kinds of machinery. 

As the result of many inquiries from 
both manufacturers and consumers for 
a very small engine, a single cylinder 
unit was added to the small series. It 
is already obvious that we shall eventu- 
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ally have to provide a two cylinder in 
this line. 

The possibility of using the large en- 
gines in stationary power plants resulted 
in the addition of 2 and 4 cylinder en- 
gines in that line. 

The demand for portable power units 
for many different kinds of work re- 
sulted in the plan for producing “Pack- 
aged Power.” The units, (not an orig- 
inal idea of General Motors), consist 
of an engine mounted on a suitable base, 
complete with cooling system, fuel, tank, 
starting equipment, and control panel, 
and will be supplied with either clutch 
and outboard shaft for pulley drives or 
with direct connected generators. 


This method of making up assemblies 
appears to be a very desirable way of 
supplying plants intended for stationary 
as well as for portable use. The plan 
applies only to the small engine series. 
For continuous loads, they are rated at 
15 hp per cylinder at 1200 rpm. The 
multiple cylinder engines have a maxi- 
mum rating of 25 hp per cylinder at 
2000 rpm. 

Price is perhaps the greatest factor in 
their sales potential. Contrary to many 
unauthorized statements, their prices, al- 
though favorable, will not be revolu- 
tionarily low. 

Questions which you might naturally 
ask are—“Where will they be sold and 
how will they affect our business?” 
Briefly, our opinion is that generally 
where electrical power from central sta- 
tions is available, at a reasonable rate, 
there will be little market for Diesel 
Packaged Power in stationary installa- 
tions. There are exceptions to this state- 
ment. For instance, following the dis- 
astrous floods in the Ohio River Valley 
last year, Diesel manufacturers received 
large numbers of inquiries for small en- 
gine-generator sets as emergency stand- 
by units. In many cases, the size units 
required were only large enough to 
maintain essential services. Such equip- 
ment is desirable for all isolated power 
plants and, in some cases, is required by 
law. 

Temporarily located equipment, such 
as contractors’ pumps, compressors, 
hoists, etc., can use Diesels either direct- 
connected or with electric transmissions. 
There are many small gasoline engine- 
generator sets which can be changed 
over to Diesel with substantial savings 
in operating costs. But the big market 
for this equipment lies outside the areas 
supplied by central power plants or 

(Continued on page 182) 
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Selling The Profitable Load 


By H. C. Thuerk 


The Utility Management Corp., New York City 


An address before the Fifth Annual Sales Conference, Edison Electric Institute, 


S a basis for discussing this subject 
with you today, I would like to 
review briefly some significant 

observations made last Fall by Mr. Wil- 
liam M. Carpenter, Economist of the 
Edison Electric Institute. Mr. Carpen- 
ter pointed out that although gross reve- 
nues of the electric light and power 
industry in 1936 were almost identical 
with 1931, operating income was 15 per 
cent less and net income, after all 
charges, was 24 per cent less. This meant 
that the former proportion of gross reve- 
nue was no longer being translated into 
net income and raised the question as to 
whether the industry is approaching or 
has reached the point where increases in 
business are unlikely to produce sufficient 
revenue to carry the additional necessary 
investment. 

Up to 1933 the ratio of net to gross 
was fairly satisfactory, but since 1933 
when the first upward surge of costs 
took place there has been a marked re- 
versal in the relation of the amount of 
business done and the profits arising 
from doing this business. In this same 
period, while operating expenses and 
taxes were mounting the industry has 
had to absorb almost continual rate re- 
ductions. It is significant to note that 
in 1937 for the first time tax payments 
by the industry exceeded the entire in- 
terest requirements on the six and one- 
half billion dollars of outstanding bonds. 

At about the same time these observa- 
tions were made, the American Business 
curve apparently became fatigued from 
an upward climb from the dark days of 
1932 and proceeded to come down at an 
almost precipitous rate. 


The net effect of this descent brought 
the Federal Reserve Board’s Index of 
Industrial Production from 118 in Au- 
gust, 1937, to 79 in February, 1938, 
and in all probability the Index will be 
even lower in March. Gross revenues 
of the industry reflected this drop in in- 
dustrial production so that today we 
face not only the problem of a marked 
decline in the rate of return on invest- 
ment required for new business, but also 
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the problem of a trend toward decreas- 
ing volume of our present business. 

We have analyzed the operating com- 
panies of our own System and found that 
in the twelve months’ period ending 
June, 1937, we expended $2.33 in elec- 
tric construction for every dollar of in- 
creased gross revenue. The amount of 
money spent for electric construction for 
each one dollar increase in gross revenue 
varied among the companies from 71c 
to $6.49. In the calendar year of 1937 
we found that the ratios had increased 
and in that year for the System we spent 
$2.90 in electric construction for every 
dollar of increased gross revenue. The 
individual companies of the System spent 
from 86c to $7.48 for every dollar of 
increased gross revenue. In fact, one 
company showed a ratio of $24.40 
brought about through the effect of a 
rather substantial rate reduction. These 
ratios, of themselves, are not alarming 
but when the analysis is extended to pro- 
duce ratios of electric construction ex- 
penditures to the net revenues available 
from the increased gross, then the picture 
is disturbing. In many instances we find 
that while gross revenues have increased, 
net revenues have not increased propor- 
tionately and in many companies have 
actually declined (see Chart I). 
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Practically all lines of industry and 
trade have been affected similarly, yet 
because of the inherent characteristics 
of our industry our problem might seem 
much more difficult to solve. The iron 
and steel industry, for instance, turns its 
capital over approximately once in every 
three years, the petroleum industry in 
from one to three years and the automo- 
bile industry in approximately one year. 
These rates of turnover, of course, rep- 
resent average conditions and actually 
vary from year to year, depending upon 
actual production. On the other hand, 
we turn our capital over but once in 
from five to seven years. 

The wholesale and retail distribution 
systems of many national manufacturers 
are flexible in their nature and represent 
a comparatively small investment with 
the result that certain parts of them can 
be liquidated easily and with compara- 
tively little loss whenever it is evident 
that unprofitable sales are resulting in 
a particular area. Our capital invest- 
ments in distribution facilities are almost 
entirely of a nature that once made it is 
possible to eliminate parts of them only 
at great loss. In addition, our business 
is of such a nature that through fran- 
chises we are obligated to continue sell- 
ing our service in many areas where the 
business available does not justify the 
distribution facilities. 


An analysis of all these factors, which 
have come to influence our industry so 
materially, brings us to the thought that 
at least part of the solution of the prob- 
lem lies in selling additional business in 
such a manner as to keep to a minimum 
increases in the requirement for new in- 
vestment and thus keep our fixed charges 
down. To carry this out will require 
the focusing of load-building activities 
on physical facilities where additional 
loads can be added with little or no ex- 
penditure for new construction. At this 
stage in the experience of our industry 
such loads will for the greater part be 
the most profitable ones. 

To obtain this profitable business 
where little new construction expense 
is needed will require a much greater 
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control of our sales efforts than we have 
ever exercised before. These sales efforts 
should be concentrated to a marked de- 
gree on physical facilities where we have 
surplus capacity available and to the sale 
on our loaded facilities of those types of 
business which are off-peak in relation to 
the present peak demands on the loaded 
facilities. For many years all of us have 
practiced this type of selective selling of 
industrial business because of the higher 
investments required to serve these large 
blocks of power and, to some extent, in 
obtaining the larger commercial loads. 
Now it seems desirable to extend this 
same type of selective selling to all classes 
of customers. 

It would be relatively easy to obtain 
this type of sales control if all load build- 
ing activities were carried on only by 
the sales organizations of the utility 
companies. However, this is not the 
case for as we all know a proportion of 
our domestic, commercial and industrial 
business is placed on our lines through 
other retail outlets. The problem of con- 
trolling residential load building requires 
particularly careful analysis and study 
where the utility is entirely out of the 
merchandising business. 

In one of the Divisions of the New 
York State Electric & Gas Corporation, 


a particular effort has been made to de- 
velop a selective selling plan designed to 
obtain that profitable load which will 
bring the most net revenue. The de- 
tailed engineering analysis and _load- 
building study being made by this divi- 
sion will probably be more extensive 
than would be justified in many operat- 
ing companies. However, we have felt 
it desirable to do so in order that we may 
be in the position of presenting to the 
operating companies of our System a 
complete picture of the possibilities of 
profitable business through selective sell- 
ing. 

This particular division buys practi- 
cally all of its power and distributes it 
through transmission lines to seven sub- 
stations. There are approximately 12,000 
meters in the area and the peak load is 
approximately 5500 kw. 

The first step that was taken was to 
determine as quickly as possible which 
facilities were at the present time well 
loaded and which would require consid- 
erable additional expenditures if addi- 
tional load was sold on them. This was 
done in order to eliminate such facilities 
as quickly as possible from sales efforts 
by the company’s own sales organization 
on new loads which affected the peaks 
on those facilities. 


Three of the substations were found 
to be loaded or overloaded and another, 
although it had some excess capacity, 
was in such a location that any addi- 
tional peak loading placed on it would 
result in voltage troubles at the other 
three substations just referred to and thus 
necessitate expenditures for improved 
facilities. It was therefore decided that 
sales efforts on facilities emanating from 
these four substations should be restricted 
to strictly off-peak loads. 

The remaining three substations were 
found to have surplus peak capacity. The 
primary circuits coming out of these 
three substations were then analyzed for 
capacity and a diagram prepared showing 
which portions of these circuits were at 
present loaded or would become loaded 
within the next twelve months without 
any direct sales efforts on the part of our 
own sales department. A memorandum 
was also prepared describing the geo- 
graphic limits of these loaded sections 
and the diagram and memorandum given 
to the sales department for use in pre- 
paring a selective selling program. The 
result of this initial study was to limit 
sales efforts to approximately 40 per cent 
of all the customers in the division to 
the promotion of off-peak loads as it was 
recognized that on-peak load added in 
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this area would require considerable ad- 
ditional investment in distribution facil- 
ities (Chart II). 

Maps covering the area served by 
these three substations were prepared for 
each salesman and on them were indi- 
cated the geographic areas served by the 
loaded facilities. The salesmen were then 
instructed, pending determination of the 
types of loads which would be distinctly 
off-peak on the loaded facilities, to con- 
fine their selling efforts to the remaining 
areas in their respective territories. These 
maps were given to the four domestic 
salesmen, the commercial salesman, and 
the combination industrial and street 
lighting representative. 

Through the meter readers, a cus- 
tomer appliance survey is being made of 
the residential customers in the division. 
The completed survey cards will be di- 
vided into two groups, one containing 
the approximately 40 per cent of the 
customers to whom off-peak loads should 
be sold and the other, those customers 
to whom both on-peak and off-peak loads 
can be sold. Thus these cards will as- 
sure selective selling as the salesmen will 
know from the cards assigned them the 
types of load which can be sold. In ad- 
dition, an analysis of the survey cards 
will indicate the market for the sale of 
additional appliances in this area. 

The engineering department is con- 
tinuing its study of physical facilities in 
the on-peak selling area in order to de- 
termine which of the larger distribution 
transformers and secondaries are loaded 
at the present time. Where such loaded 
transformers have been found, the en- 
gineering department has notified the 
sales department, giving a geographic de- 
scription of the secondaries and the folio 
numbers of the customers served. The 
survey cards of these customers would 
then be removed from the on-peak file 
and placed with the off-peak group. 


You will note from these preliminary 
steps in the preparation of a selective 
selling program that the first objective 
was as quickly as possible to divert the 
sales efforts of all salesmen away from 
the areas where it was known that facil- 
ities were well loaded. This procedure, 
however, was followed only to be able 
to determine the remaining areas where 
concentrated sales promotion would re- 
sult in obtaining load with comparative- 
ly little new investment. After this had 
been done, the next task that was under- 
taken was to determine what classes of 
business should be promoted both on 
loaded and unloaded facilities in order 
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to produce the greatest amount of profit. 
To accomplish this, of course, required 
a study of the division load curve and 
the load curves of the individual sub- 
stations and primary circuits, together 
with the characteristic load curves of 
the various appliances and loads. 

An analysis of the division load curves 
showed that the division load did not 
vary much from about 8 a.m. to 4:30 
p.m. when the load increased rapidly to 
its peak. These peaks all occurred after 
5:30 p.m. throughout the year, so it was 
evident that daytime load could be added 
without affecting the purchase’ or sub- 
station peaks. From this, it was recog- 
nized that home lighting, outdoor light- 
ing and lighting of those commercial 
establishments regularly open at night 
were definitely on-peak loads, but that 
daytime industrial loads, the loads of 
commercial establishments open only in 
the daytime and water heating repre- 
sented in this instance off-peak loads, 
and consequently could be classed as 
profitable business. 


The operating group, of which this 
division is a part, has recently completed 
a very complete survey of all industrial 
prospects. The completed survey cov- 
ers data on approximately 200 establish- 
ments having a total prospective load of 
20,000 kw and an estimated annual reve- 
nue of $513,000. Separate survey sheets 
on power, heat and lighting requirements 
have been prepared for each prospect in 
sufficient detail that the prospective load 
can be readily classified as to load char- 
acteristics, nature of business, investment 
required to serve, estimated revenue and 
other items which the industrial sales- 
man requires for intelligent selection of 
good profitable prospects. 

The industrial survey for this division 
is now being analyzed first of all to de- 
termine which prospects have loads 
which are confined to day hours and 
which require little additional invest- 
ment to serve. Complete data are being 
compiled on these prospects to show the 
amount of net revenue which would re- 
sult from each load and then from this 
data determine which prospects should 
be actively solicited. Such a study may 
reveal that certain daytime industrial 
loads can be taken on even in the areas 
where facilities are now well loaded. 

The profit possibilities of the various 
types of residential and commercial busi- 
ness are likewise being studied, with par- 
ticular attention being given to the elec- 
tric range load. The division load curves 
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are being studied in their relation to dis- 
tribution demands from range users to 
determine the effect of the cooking load 
on substation and purchased peaks. An 
analysis is being made of the increment 
investment cost to serve ranges installed 
in the selling area last year. From these 
studies it is hoped that a clear picture 
will be available of the profit opportu- 
nities from the range load in this par- 
ticular division. 

This briefly describes our efforts to 
concentrate more intensively than ever 
before on the obtaining of the most 
profitable new business available. 

It is our feeling that a selective sell- 
ing program, based on a careful analysis 
of physical facilities and carried out by 
a closely supervised sales activity, will 
result in the following accomplishments: 


Minimum investment 
Increased net income 
Fewer service complaints 
Lower service costs 
More efficient sales efforts 


To work out an effective program of 
selective selling requires the close cooper- 
ation of our engineering, operating, ac- 
counting and sales departments. The 
preparation of such a plan offers an 
unusual opportunity to our engineers 
and salesmen alike to demonstrate their 
ability in the solution of a problem so 
vital to the continued progress of our 
industry. 


Southeastern Meter Short 
Course 


The Annual Short Course and Con- 
ference on Electric Meters and Relays 
will be conducted May 23-27 inclusive, 
by the College of Engineering, Univer- 
sity of Florida, Gainesville, Fla., in 
conjunction with the Southeastern 
Metermen’s Association. Utilities and 
Municipalities of the southeast expect 
this conference to be most instructive 
and beneficial, especially at such a time 
when practical operating problems must 
be solved as efficiently as possible. New 
technical developments and the increas- 
ing exacting demands of the industry 
present problems of great importance to 
the practical meterman and relay oper- 
ator. The major part of the discussion 
will be devoted to analysis and solution 
of these problems. 

Information about the course and pro- 
gram may be obtained from Dean Joseph 
Weil, College of Engineering, Univer- 
sity of Florida, Gainesville, Fla. 
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S WE PASS through the experi- 
ences of the business world, we 
are prone to believe that our 

problems are more difficult than those 
who have preceded us. History, how- 
ever, teaches us that from the beginning 
of time men and women have experi- 
enced a constantly recurring cycle of 
Feast or Famine, Profits or Losses, 
Prosperity or Depression, and now more 
dignifiedly expressed as “The More 
Abundant Life and Recession.” That 
such was the experience of our prede- 
cessors is evidenced by Chart I. 

Note that for the past 82 years 
(the period of the Chart), there 
has been a constant recurrence of this 
business cycle, with one significant point, 
that after each successive cycle, business 
emerged to a higher level than it had 
ever before attained. 

If we were to analyze each of these 
cycles, we would find that there were 
many who wished to take credit for 
the periods of Prosperity, but none who 
assumed responsibility for the periods of 
Depression. During normal times we 
hear little or no criticism and the va- 
rious phases of Industry, Business and 
Political life mesh smoothly together. 
Because each of us individually, is 
prompted by the desire for personal 
gain, and because we live under a true 
Democratic Government where men and 
women are privileged to do as their 
conscience dictates, we find each of us 
endeavoring to operate our individual 
business or profession in maximum pro- 
duction with the eventual result that 
the ratio of “Production and Consump- 
tion” and “Supply and Demand” get 
out of balance, then chaos and disorder 
is the result. 

During the periods of readjustment, 
we witness the sad experiences of life 
and many of us become viciously critical 
and endeavor to lay the blame for all 
of our misfortunes at the other fellows’ 
door. Such periods might well be 
termed “A Period of the Survival of 
the Fittest” for when the readjustment 
has taken place, about the only differ- 
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ence observed is, new faces in the busi- 
ness and political world. 

It is truly the Great American Game 
and it is under this system that we have 
built the greatest nation on earth. A 
nation whose people receive the highest 
wages and enjoy the most luxuries and 
recreation. It is, of course, the desire 
of every conscientious executive, business 
or political leader, to level off the hills 
of prosperity and fill up the valleys of 
depression, or as some might state it 
“Have a Planned Economy.” In spite 
of such a noble ambition, future history 
will reflect these same recurring business 
cycles, and at best, the reforming of a 
free people will only be successful by 
degrees. 

It is the responsibility of our law- 
makers to see that the rules of business 
and society are equitable. It is the re- 
sponsibility of the individual, and par- 
ticularly, those charged with the respon- 
sibility of management, to conduct their 
affairs and business in accordance with 
the adopted rules. It is the responsibility 
of Government to maintain the position 
of an “Umpire” to see that the rules 
are equitable, and further, to see that 
they are adhered to. 
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Prior to the World War, the unbai- 
anced business conditions were largely 
traceable to the problems brought about 
by over-aggressiveness, and frequently, 
the greed, of people making up the Busi- 
ness, Professional and Social world. Be- 
cause there were no major economic 
questions involved, the periods of re- 
adjustment were usually of short dura- 
tion. 

For the past several years we have 
witnessed an unbalanced business condi- 
tion, caused not alone by the greed and 
aggressiveness of individuals, but by the 
abnormal conditions attained during and 
immediately following the World War. 
During this period, Agriculture, Indus- 
try and Business in this country were 
stepped up sharply to supply an abnor- 
mal export market. These conditions 
brought about unusual expansion to- 
gether with its accompanying prosperity, 
with the result that we established a 
standard of living far above that which 
our normal business could have sup- 
ported. 

Suddenly the War was over, foreign 
countries promptly reentered the World 
Market competitively, and partially, at 
least, we in this country were driven 
back into our own backyard. The effect 
nationally was exactly the same as our 
individual experience when our salary 
or gross income is sharply reduced. One 
of two alternatives immediately con- 
front us—i.e.: either immediately adjust 
“Outgo” to “Income” or face the finan- 
cial embarrassments which are sure to 
follow. 

Agriculture was the first to suffer 
the effect of this changed condition for 
two reasons: 

ist. Agriculture was never soundly 
and adequately financed, consequently, 
there were no reserves available to en- 
able that industry to carry on. It had 
been encouraged to expand under a most 
liberal credit policy on a short term 
basis, which loaning policy was suddenly 
reversed and forced liquidation resulted 
in the so-called depression of 1921. 
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2nd. Because the prices of most agri- 
cultural products were on a world mar- 
ket basis, and because we were an export 
nation, Agriculture could not secure 
benefits under a protective tariff, as was 
the case in most of our other industries. 

Thus, we found the American farmer 
adjusted to an abnormal export basis 
and a study of the situation reveals that 
our Agricultural people in this country 
have never to this day recovered from 
the loss of this abnormal market. Fur- 
ther, Agriculture has never taken its 
readjustment back to a normal domestic 
consumption basis. 

In my opinion, it is a physical im- 
possibility for our American agricultural 
people living under American standards 
to compete on a world market against 
foreign competitors living under for- 
eign standards, much below those at- 
tained in this country. The Agricul- 
tural problem is still with us and if we 
wish our Agricultural people to live 
under the American standards, then our 
business and professional people must 
voluntarily agree to pay Agriculture a 
premium on domestic consumption sufh- 
cient to cover the difference of living 
costs in this country, as compared to 
those of their foreign competitors. 

When the business and professional 
people recognize this responsibility, then 
Agriculture will adjust itself to a do- 
mestic consumption basis, selling its sur- 
pluses on the world market. In my 
opinion, we should determine, by the 
various Governmental indexes, the ad- 
vantage that Industry and Business in 
this country enjoy over foreign competi- 
tors by reason of the Protective Tariff. 
This same advantage should be passed 
on to our agricultural people in some 
form of tax on domestic consumption 
over foreign markets, which would guar- 
antee the same standard of living for 
our agricultural people as enjoyed by 
Industry and Business. Under such a 
plan if our Agricultural people saw fit 
to over-produce, thereby driving down 
the world market, then that would be 
a problem of their own making. If, on 
the other hand, they, like Industry and 
Business, adjusted Production to normal 
consumption, then they would enjoy the 
benefits of such a well-managed bal- 
anced program. 

Here again, it would be a physical 
impossibility to attain a _ perpetual 
planned economy, for no individual or 
group of men would be capable of esti- 
mating the conditions to be encountered. 
The cycle of agriculture, the same as 
the cycle of Industry and Business, will 
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Chart 1—Business 


always reflect the periods of prosperity 
and depression and practical people will 
only attempt to accomplish orderly re- 
adjustments when the unbalanced con- 
dition attains. 

Agricultural leaders have been fond 
of reminding business of its dependence 
upon a prosperous agricultural condi- 
tion. This, no doubt is correct. On the 
other hand Agriculture can not con- 
tinually prosper unless Industry and 
Business is able to support the customers 
in their ability to purchase agricultural 
products. 

Various methods of subsidy have been 
experimented with in an endeavor to 
correct the Agricultural problem. In my 
opinion, it will be disposed of on an 
economic and equitable basis, on/y when 
Business, Professional and Agricultural 
leaders sit across the table and work out 
their mutual problems. 

While Agriculture was struggling 
through the period of readjustment, In- 
dustry and Business was doing likewise 
with this significant difference, i.e.: In- 
dustry and Business in the aggregate, 
had adequate reserves, designed if. you 
please, to carry them through a normal 
period of readjustment. Because the 
Agricultural problem was still with us 
with its accompanying decreased pur- 
chasing power of agricultural people, 
and because reserves of Industry and 
Business were rapidly depleting, we en- 
countered the experience of 1929 to 
1932 unfairly referred to as the “Hoover 
Depression.” 

The philosophy of 1933 was an ob- 
jective of rapidly speeding up Industry 
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and Business by a large scale program 
of Public Works, financed from the 
Federal Treasury in an effort to support 
the abnormal standards developed dur- 
ing and immediately following the 
World War. 

Such a program might have accom- 
plished its purpose if Government had 
followed out its original theory of “Run- 
ning Interference,” so to speak, for In- 
dustry and Business. Instead the pro- 
gram was designed by theorists. Industry 
and Business were stepped up substan- 
tially above the normal markets of con- 
sumption and demand and we find “The 
Interference” (Government) way out 
ahead of the “Ball Carrier” —(Industry 
and Business). In fact, there is every 
evidence that The Interference was at- 
tempting to carry the ball itself. 

The result was automatic, i.e.: an 
abnormal business condition created by 
large scale Government spending and 
when Government spending was sharp- 
ly reduced, we find industry and busi- 
ness again confronted with the necessity 
of adjusting itself to normal business 
markets. 

Thus, we find ourselves entering 1938 
with an unbalanced agricultural condi- 
tion and an unbalanced condition in 
Industry and Business. 

The balance between Production and 
Consumption in all industries, the same 
as water, must seek its level and any 
artificial method of stepping up Con- 
sumption to meet Production or stepping 
down Production to meet Consumption, 
is a most delicate operation and has 
never been successfully accomplished, 
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without destroying the liberties of a 
free people. 

It is these extremes which so viciously 
challenge the human relations between 
the three principals of the business 
world, i.e.: the Investors, the Employees 
and the Public. 

Unfortunately, during such periods of 
readjustments, we are confronted with 
the “Demagogues” who prey on the 
prejudices of either class, thereby in- 
creasing the problems involved. 

I believe there is one common criti- 
cism of Industry and Business, i.e.: that 
the leaders have not recognized their 
responsibility in the orderly solution of 
the Agricultural problem. Likewise, | 
believe that it is a justified criticism of 
agricultural leaders, that they, in turn, 
have not recognized the problems of 
Industry and Business. If the problems 
are to be solved on an economic basis, 
then they must be mutually approached 
on a “Live and Let-Live Principle.” 

Until these groups can be brought to- 
gether in an orderly study of mutual 
problems, we will find these economic 
questions in the political arena—a place 
where nothing was ever decided on its 
economics. 

As previously pointed out, during 
times of adversity, it is the Great Amer- 
ican Game to find someone around 
whose neck the problems can be hung 
and thus, today, the leaders of Industry 
and Business find themselves viciously 
challenged, as the contributing factor 
in the present so-called “Recession.” 

Business, both big and little, right- 
fully is controlled by those people who 
have their money invested in the busi- 
ness. It makes no difference whether it 
is one individual, a partnership or a 
corporation. The situation remains the 
same. 

In the conduct of any business, man- 
agement must assume responsibility for 
the adoption of policies, rules and regu- 
lations which will insure equity between 
the three principals involved, i.e.—the 
Investors, the Employees and the Public. 

It is not sufficient to have such equita- 
ble policies, management must go fur- 
ther and convince the principals that 
they have been fairly and equitably 
dealt with. 

During the past few years we have 
seen the Electric Light and Power In- 
dustry dragged into the political arena 
and used as an issue to ride politicians 
into office and retain them there. The 
electric light and power business is 
recognized as a “natural monopoly” and 
as such, in the interest of equity, should 
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be subject to rigid regulation. Without 
question, laws governing the industry in 
the past have not been adequate to con- 
trol such a rapidly growing industry. 
Possibly they were adequate when the 
electric service company was strictly a 
local concern, furnishing only light and 
incidental power service in one small 
concentrated area. 

I am firmly of the opinion that had 
the rules, regulations and laws preceded 
the rapid development of the industry, 
then many of the problems we have ex- 
perienced would have been avoided. 

No industry has experienced such 
rapid development as has the electric 
light and power industry, with the con- 
stant changes and developments in the 
art of manufacture, transmission and 
distribution of electrical energy. It 
seems to me, that we are subject to only 
one common criticism, i.e., that the in- 
dustry failed to keep the public informed 
as to the advisability and economics sur- 
rounding the various changes which have 
taken place. 

Responsibility for such misunderstand- 
ings must rest partially, at least, with 
those in charge of the industry. Re- 
sponsibility for inadequate laws, must, in 
part at least, rest with those individuals 
who were responsible for law making 
during the past twenty years. Thus, 
does it not logically follow, that Gov- 
ernment officials must assume some re- 
sponsibility for the policies and practices 
they now so viciously criticize? 

The Demagogue says that regulation 
has failed and that the utilities have 
corrupted politics. One of our company 
attorneys very aptly stated the case when 
he said—‘‘The Utilities, like every other 
business institution, deal with the va- 
rious branches of Government as they 
exist. If they find corruption, they are 
obliged to deal with the situation as 
they find it.” 

Every major industry in its turn has 
found itself in the political arena. When 
the issue ceases to have public interest, 
then, and not until then, is it dropped 
from the political portfolio and disposed 
of on its merits and economics. It seems 
to me that the present electric light and 
power controversy is a definite challenge 
to the leaders of both the Industry and 
the Government, and it is their mutual 
tesponsibility to correct any abuses which 
may exist to the end that the public will 
receive reliable service at the lowest pos- 
sible cost consistent therewith without 
destroying the profit system. Surely no 
fair-minded individual will believe that 
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the problem can be equitably disposed of 
by using the taxpayers’ money to enter 
into direct competition with a tax-pay- 
ing industry. 

Northwestern Public Service Com- 
pany was organized in December of 
1923, to establish as inter-connected 
electric light and power system in cen- 
tral South Dakota and western Ne- 
braska. The original theory being, to 
take the benefits of “Diversity and Mass 
Production” and thereby expand the 
electric service to cover the entire area. 
The venture to be carried on by private 
capital with two aims in view, i.e.—“A 
Fair Profit On The Capital Invested,” 
and “The Bringing of 24-hour per day 
Electric Service” to as many communi- 
ties and people as possible. 

The years of 1924 to 1926, both in- 
clusive, constituted largely a period ot 
acquisition during which period we pur- 
chased some properties outright from 
both municipal and private operators, 
and others were constructed new. The 
properties acquired were largely isolated 
plants serving local communities and the 
rates were based upon the respective 
investments, and operating costs as they 
existed at that time. None of those 
owners were accused of being “Economic 
Royalists” and their record is one of a 
struggle for existence and a struggle for 
new capital to meet the constant expan- 
sion of service demanded by the public. 

From this humble beginning North- 
western Public Service Company em- 
barked on its development program. To 
accomplish this program new capital was 
required, likewise, labor, not only for 
the construction period, but to carry on 
the operations of rendering electric ser- 
vice. The objective of both capital and 
labor was to build and operate a prop- 
erty to bring an increased use of electric 
service to the greatest number of people 
at the lowest possible cost consistent 
therewith. 

Fourteen years have elapsed since the 
incorporation of our company and we 
have lived through two distinct periods 
of prosperity and depression. Coupled 
with this, the territory we are privi- 
leged to serve has experienced seven 
years of unprecedented drouth. Surely 
the path has been rough and rugged and 
the problems have been a constant chal- 
lenge to Management. 

Some individuals endeavoring to solve 
the problems of the “Present Recession,” 
after flitting from one branch to an- 
other, have now challenged so-called 
“Big Business” as being responsible by 
the establishment of policies and regu- 
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Chart II 


lations which were not equitable be- 
tween the three principals involved, i.e., 
the Investors, the Employees and the 
Public. 

Without question, the electric light 
and power industry, through acts of 
both Omission and Commission, has 
been responsible for its share of mis- 
takes. We know of no business whose 
operations could be classed as perfect. 
On the other hand, we, in the electric 
light and power business, believe that 
when placed on the scales of equity and 
honestly weighed, we will not be found 
wanting, or in an embarrassing posi- 
tion. 

The logical question confronting the 
management of our Company is “Has 
the conduct of our business been com- 
mendable?”’ “Have we dealt fairly with 
the three principals involved?” These 
questions can only be answered by a 
review of the record, which I would 
like to present to you at this time. 


FROM THE VIEWPOINT OF THE 
PUBLIC 


Chart II shows graphically the trend 
of our electric business during the four- 
teen-year period. 

During this period we expanded our 
system from one serving 42 communities 
to a system serving 104 communities. 
Many of these communities could never 
have enjoyed twenty-four-hour per day 
electric light and power service, except 
through the facilities of such an inter- 
connected transmission line system. 

We believe that the wisdom of the 
policies established in 1924 and the pro- 
gram followed during the interim, of 
constantly expanding electric service to 


‘more communities and more people, is 


completely vindicated by the philosophy 
of the Federal Government today, in 
its endeavor to see that adequate reliable 


and economical electric service is ex- 
tended to the greatest number of people. 

This can only be accomplished by a 
transmission line system following the 
course laid out by this industry twenty 
years ago and the policy of The Federal 
Government fostering municipal owner- 
ship for isolated communities by Fed- 
eral gift and grant, is a direct challenge 
to the fundamental principles of serving 
a territory from large generating sta- 
tions through the medium of an inter- 
connected transmission line system. 

When the Federal Government by 
Gift and Grant, fosters a movement to 
take the larger communities off the 
transmission line system and _ establish 
them-.as isolated plants, they are under- 
mining the only principle which can 
meet their philosophy of “Electric Ser- 
vice for: all including the Farm and 
Rural Community.” The small towns 
and rural areas must be given the bene- 
fits of an existing utility in the larger 
communities if the business is to be 
operated on an economic basis. 

We believe that our accomplishment 
during the fourteen-year period is com- 
mendable instead of being subject to 
criticism, as we now witness during the 
present light and power controversy. 

Note that in 1937 we furnished our 
customers with 247 per cent more elec- 
tric service than in 1924. For this. ad- 
ditional service we received an addi- 
tional income of only 76 per cent. This 
condition is the result of the numerous 
voluntary rate reductions made during 
the fourteen-year period, with the result 
that the average rates charged by our 
company for all classes of electric service 
in 1937 was 49.2 per cent less than the 
average rate charged in 1924. 

In other words, during this fourteen- 
year period, we effected a reduction of 
rates approximating 50 per cent below 
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the rates charged by our predecessors, 
when the electric light and power busi- 
ness was a local concern in the category 
of a “local business establishment.” 

There may be those who believe that 
an average rate of .0429 per kilowatt 
hour is too high, yet figures, like any 
other conclusion, only mean something 
by comparison. If one will study the 
territory served by our company you 
will find that it consists largely of small 
towns, the size, number and average 
population being reflected in Chart III. 

Note that only seven of the 104 
towns have an average population ap- 
proximating 10,000 people. Note fur- 
ther that only 13 have an average popu- 
lation approximating 1,100 people. Note 
further, that 84 of these communities 
have an average population of only 266 
people and that the grand total average 
of the one hundred and four commn- 
nities is only 1,020 people. 

To serve these communities requires 
not only power plants and distribution 
systems, but approximately 1,400 miles 
of high voltage transmission line. Thus, 
it is self-evident that a considerably 
higher investment is required to serve 
our customers than if they were located 
in one community of approximately 
100,000 population. 

Coupled with the fundamental prob- 
lem of serving a population of 100,000 
people in 104 separate communities, the 
effects of continued drouth very seri- 
ously reduced the income of our people. 

While, you, no doubt, have read 
much about the drouth in the two 
Dakotas, yet few people appreciate the 
effect of such a catastrophe on the cash 
income of a territory. Chart IV re- 
flects the cash income from farm pro- 
duction in the two Dakotas for the years 
1929 to 1935. 

Note that the cash income in 1929 
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Chart IV 


was in excess of $400,000,000.00 and 
that it dropped sharply until in 1932, 
the cash income from farm production 
was only $130,000,000.00, a reduction 
of 67.5 per cent. The trend continued 
approximately on that basis until the 
year of 1935 when the trend is upward. 
Superimposed on this curve is the dotted 
line showing the crop and live stock 
benefits. With the cash income from 
our only industry (Agriculture) reduced 
in excess of 60 per cent, one can draw 
some conclusions as to the problems of 
operating a public utility in such an 
area. 

In spite of the tremendous transmis- 
sion system involved, and the drouth, I 
believe that our accomplishments in 
comparison with the trends of the indus- 
try over the past seven years are worthy 
of mention. 

Please note that during the period 
from 1930 to 1937 sales of electrical 
energy to Residential customers for the 
industry reflect an increase of 249 kwhr 
per average residence customer, Chart 
V. Note that our gain for this same 
period was 305 kwhr, approximately 
22.5 per cent greater than that of the 
industry. 

Chart VI shows the trend of average 
rates for Residential service during this 
same period. 

Note that during this same seven-year 
period the industry reduced its average 
residential rate $.0163 per kwhr while 
we reduced our Residential average rate 
$.024 per kwhr, a reduction. exceeding 
that of the industry by 33 per cent. 

Rates in the electric light and power 


business create much confusion in the - 


minds of the public, in that the average 
person has little or no conception of the 
fundamental principles of rate making. 
Rates in the final analysis constitute 
merely a basis for spreading the costs 


against the total customers served. If 
a company served but one customer, 
then no rate would be necessary, as all 
of the costs would be charged to that 
customer. Because we serve thousands 
of customers coming under various clas- 
sifications of service, we are obliged to 
adopt a schedule of rates which will 
equitably distribute the costs to the cus- 
tomers served. If it is the policy to 
distribute costs equitably, then rates by 
necessity, must follow a logical cost 
curve. 

We know that the Inter-connected 
Transmission Line System brought re- 
liable 24-hour per day electric service 
to many small communities and rural 
areas, which could never have enjoyed 
the service otherwise. 

We have been confident that the 
economies have been equitably passed on 
to the public in the form of reduced 
rates. We are frequently asked whether 
the larger community is penalized by 
being a part of an inter-connected sys- 
tem in lieu of receiving its service from 
a local plant serving the one community. 


Chart V 


To bring the electric light and power 
question back home so to speak, we have 
developed a hypothetical isolated plant 
serving a town of approximately 10,000 
population, and in designing this plant, 
we have given consideration to the de- 
velopments which have taken place in 
more economical generating equipment, 
and assumed the hypothetical plant as 
being privately owned, paying taxes and 
earning a fair return, Chart VII. 

In chart VII you will note that the 
gross electric operating revenues are 
$250,000.00 which is approximately) 
$25.00 per capita, and which we believe 
to be, the approximate revenues from 
a city of 10,000 people. The investment 
necessary to serve such a business with 
ample reserve power facilities is approxi- 
mately one million dollars ($1,000,- 
000.00) or a ratio of investment to gross 
of four to one. We believe that sound 
engineering will confirm these figures. 

You will note that operating expenses, 
exclusive of taxes, are estimated at 48 
per cent. We believe that this reflects 
economical operations. Taxes are cal- 
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Chart VII—HYPOTHETICAL COMPANY 


Isolated Plant—City of 10,000 Population 
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culated on the experience of our com- 
pany, namely 11.3 per cent of the gross. 
t has been our observation and ex- 
perience that it requires 4 per cent for 
renewals, replacements and obsolescence 
to perpetuate a property. Thus, the total 
expenses, including taxes and deprecia- 
tion, are $190,000.00, leaving a balance 
of $60,000.00 available for interest, 
which is 6 per cent on the investment. 

It is considered sound practice in a 
business that requires a high ratio of 
invested capital to its annual gross, to 
finance approximately 50 per cent of the 
investment in the form of first mortgage 
bonds. For this priority right, both as 
to earnings and as to assets in liquida- 
tion, the bond-holders pay the premium 
for this priority protection by furnishing 
the money at the lowest rate of interest. 
In this instance, it is assumed that 5 per 
cent bonds would be approximately aver- 
age for this type of investment. 

The next Investor is the Preferred- 
Stockholder who is willing to speculate 
moderately, but who, likewise, wishes 
a preferred position. We have assumed 
that 25 per cent of the invested capital 
is furnished by this class of security, 
bearing interest at 6 per cent. 

The equity money for this corpora- 
tion, is what is termed as common stock 
and because the common stock earnings 
are entirely speculative and are only 
available after the payment of all other 
expenses, taxes and fixed charges, it re- 
quires a wider margin of profit to inter- 
est capital into this classification. We 
have therefore assumed in the hypotheti- 
cal company that the common stock- 


holder would be entitled to 8 per cent, 
under normal conditions. 

Thus, you have the hypothetical com- 
pany efficiently operated serving an iso- 
lated community with earnings sufficient 
to pay the interest on the outstanding 
securities. 

One of the great American sports of 
the day is “Pressure for Rate Reduc- 
tions Regardless Of The Economics 
Involved.” In the second column, note 
the effect of a 5 per cent reduction in 
rates, which reduces the operating rev- 
enues $12,500.00 per year. 

In that the same amount of electric- 
ity must be manufactured and delivered 
and in that all other factors remain the 
same, this $12,500.00 carries straight 
through to a loss in earnings available 
for interest, and automatically while the 
customers received only a 5 per cent 
reduction in rates, the earnings available 
for interest are reduced from 6 per cent 
to 4.75 per cent, a reduction of 20.8 
per cent. 

Because of the seniority rights of the 
various classes of investors, note that 
the bond-holder still receives his full 
interest. Note that the Preferred Stock- 
holder receives his full interest, but note 
further that the reduction of $12,500.00 
in gross revenues comes entirely out of 
the pocket of the common stockholder, 
reducing his interest to $7,500.00 (3 per 
cent) a reduction of 62.5 per cent. 

Note in the third column the effect of 
a 10 per cent reduction in rates, and this 
reduction totaling $25,000.00 reduces 
the earnings available for interest to only 


$35,000.00, or a return of 3.5 per cent. 
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Note that there is still sufficient mar- 
gin to cover the interest on bonds. Note 
further however, that not only is the 
common stockholders’ earnings entirely 
wiped out, but the earnings available for 
Preferred Stock interest have been re- 
duced from 6 to 4 per cent, a reduction 
of 33 1/3 per cent. 

Few of our customers recognize that 
the electric light and power business re- 
quires from $4.00 to $5.00 of invested 
capital per dollar of annual gross busi- 
ness; (a ratio of approximately 20 to 1, 
compared to the investment of an ordi- 
nary mercantile business). Further, few 
of our customers appreciate that the 
major portion of expense is in fixed 
charges and in readiness to serve costs 
with the result that approximately only 
15 to 20 per cent of the company’s ex- 
penses are actually controllable. 

There can only be two reasons for 
a change in rate schedules, viz.: 

Ist. A desire to increase or decrease the 
total earnings of the Company. 

2nd. A desire to shift costs from one class 
of customers to another. 

Chart VIII reflects a cost analysis for 
serving a residential customer from this 
hypothetical plant in a town of approxi- 
mately 10,000 population. 

In this Chart we have given effect 
to diversity between customers as well 
as diversity between classes of service 
based upon actual tests on our system, 
and the Generating and Power Plant 
Investment is allocated on that basis. 

Note that the Chart shows monthly 
consumptions of 30-75-200 and 450 
kwhr. 

Note that the maximum demand su- 
perimposed on the system, after giving 
effect to diversities, is 165-255-855 and 
855 watts. Because 250 kwhr of the 
total cover controlled water-heating ser- 
vice, the power facilities investment is 
not increased in the last bracket. 

It is our observation and conclusion 
that generating facilities in an isolated 
plant should be adequate to supply the 
peak requirements, with the largest gen- 
erating unit out of service and the ag- 
gregate of all other units operating at 
75 per cent capacity. On this basis we 
find that the investment in generating 
facilities is approximately $235.00 per 
kilowatt of actual demand. Thus with 
this as a basis, we arrive at the generat- 
ing facilities investment as $39.00- 
$60.00-$200.00 and $200.00 respec- 
tively. 

Sound engineering dictates that the 
distribution investment including street- 
lighting and metering equipment will 
approximate the following: $60.00- 
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Chart VIII—ANALYSIS OF INVESTMENT COSTS 
PER RESIDENCE CUSTOMER 


Isolated Plant—City of 10,000 Pop. 
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Monthly Kwhr Consumption 30 75 | 200 450 
Maximum Demand—Watts 165 | 255 | 855 855 
— 
Investment 
Generating Facilities @ $235 per K.W. of 
patie $39.00 $60.00 | $200.00 | $200.00 
Distribution System 60.00 60.00 85.00 110.00 
Miscellaneous Equipment 14.00 14.00 14.00 14.00 
Total Investment $113.00 | $134.00 | $299.00 | $324.00 
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Interest @ 6% per Annum 
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Depreciation @ 4% per Annum 


38 45 1.00 1.08 





Taxes 


23 -34 66 .80 








Total Fixed Expense per Month 


$1.17 $1.46 $3.15 $3.50 

















$60.00-$85.00-$110.00. Miscellaneous 
equipment, including office equipment, 
transportation equipment, shop equip- 
ment, etc., averages approximately $14.00 
per customer. Thus, the total invest- 
ment in facilities is $113.00-$134.00- 
$299.00 and $324.00 respectively. 

One of the largest problems confront- 
ing a public utility is the matter of fixed 
charges. I have previously defended 6 
per cent for interest and 4 per cent for 
depreciation or a total over-all of 10 
per cent as a fair wage for money. In 
addition, taxes reduced to a kilowatt 
hour basis, reflect a cost of 23c.-34c.-66c. 
and 80c. respectively. Thus, we have 
the total fixed costs chargeable to an 
average residential customer totaling 
$1.17-$1.46-$3.15 and $3.50 respective- 
ly. Note that these fixed charges cover 
only the readiness to serve and as yet, 
we have not started to produce or dis- 
tribute the actual kilowatt hours. 

In this analysis (Chart 1X) we take 
the same monthly consumptions and re- 
flect the unit operating costs. Note that 
the total operating expenses per customer 
are $1.72-$2.32-$3.99 and $7.26 re- 
spectively. These figures constitute the 
operating expenses, which we believe to 
be the average experience of the indus- 
try. Thus, we have total expenses in- 
cluding fixed charges of $2.89-$3.78- 
$7.14 and $10.76 respectively. 

In the design of this chart we have 
given effect to the diversity between 


customers as well as between classes of 
service and the investment in generating 
facilities is allocated on that basis. Note 
on the bottom line that we have plotted 
in Northwestern Public Service Com- 
pany’s actual residential rates on its in- 
ter-connected transmission line system. 
Chart X shows this same information 
graphically. 
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You will note how close the actual rate 
follows the cost curve for all custom- 
ers using in excess of 75: kilowatt hours 
per month and that all customers using 
less than 75 kilowatt hours per month 
are now enjoying a rate substantially be- 
low the actual costs necessary to serve. 
Does it not logically follow that when 
we reduce top rates below the cost of 
service, that this deficit must be absorbed 
either by other classes of service or in 
decreased earnings for the investor, or 
in decreased wages for the employees? 

During the past few years there has 
been much public sentiment, in fact, 
Government Pressure for public utili- 
ties to reduce the top step of their rates. 
While I recognize the social problem 
involved, at the same time if costs are 
to be shifted to any other class of user, 
then, to protect ourselves, we should have 
a complete understanding on the part of 
those customers who are obliged to carry 
this additional cost A well designed 
rate is one which reasonably follows a 
cost curve and one which gradually re- 
duces as the consumption of electrical 
energy and load factor increases. 

You will note that under our rate 
structure a customer automatically earns 
the low average rate as consumption in- 
creases. In other words, the matter of 
reduced rates rests largely in the hands 
of the customer. In spite of an aggressive 
sales program carried on by our com- 
pany as evidenced by the previous charts, 
we find that over 60 per cent of our 








Chart IX—ANALYSIS OF OPERATING COSTS 
PER RESIDENCE CUSTOMER 


Isolated Plant—City of 10,000 Pop. 
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Distribution $ .36 | $ .36 $ .36 $ .36 
Meter Reading, Billing, Collecting 20 .20 .20 20 
Rent, Office Supplies, etc. 29 .29 29 29 
Admin. and Office Salaries 23 23 23 23 
Insurance 08 08 .08 08 
Sales Promotion 16 16 .16 16 
Production Cost for Kwhrs Used 40 1.00 2.67 5.94 
Total Operating Expense 1.72 2.32 3.99 7.26 
Total Fixed Expense 1537 1.46 3.45 3.50 
Total Expense per Month $2.89 $3.78 $7.14 | $10.76 
Total Revenue Under N.W.P.S. Co. Rates $2.23 $3 .98 $6.93 $9.43 
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residence customers consume less than 
50 kilowatt hours per month and there- 
fore, under our present rates, do not pay 
their proportionate cost of the service. 
Thus, the lowering of the top step in 
our rate schedules would merely in- 
crease the loss on this class of customer, 
putting the electric rates on a political 
or social basis. 

I have submitted this cost analysis on 
the hypothetical plant in a town of 
10,000 people in comparison with our 
Class A rates (which is for a comparable 
size town on our system) in an effort 
to prove that in the design of our rates, 
we have recognized competitive costs. 

In an Interconnected Transmission 
Line System, there are two noticeable 
differences as compared to the isloated 
plant, viz.: 

Ist. Because of the transmission line in- 
vestment necessary to reach the communi- 
ties, the average inter-connected transmission 
line system investment in power pool facili- 
ties (power plants, transmission lines and sub- 
stations) is approximately $300.00 to $350.00 
per Kilowatt of Demand, as compared to the 
approximate $235.00 in the isolated plant. 

2nd. The cost of producing kilowatt hours 
in the inter-connected system from one large 
central plant is substantially below the pro- 
duction costs of the isolated plant and this 
saving in production costs on the average 
system offsets the increased fixed charges by 
reason of the larger power pool investment. 


It was the purpose of this analysis to 
show that our larger communities, which 
in our system approximate 10,000 pop- 
ulation, are not penalized by reason of 
being a part of our inter-connected trans- 
mission line system and that our rates are 
equitably designed. By continuing with 
this system, these larger communities, 
automatically make an inter-connected 
transmission line system possible, there- 
by making available to the smaller com- 
munities twenty-four hour per day elec- 
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tric light and power service, made possi- 
ble, through the diversity, which an 
inter-connected system affords, and the 
benefit from large scale production in 
central plants. 

I have*submitted this analysis on the 
trend of fourteen years in the utility 
business From The Public’s Viewpoint, 
to prove that our management has dealt 
equitably with the public. I have sub- 
mitted this cost analysis to prove that 
our rates are equitably designed. 

We have no quarrel with those com- 
munities which have chosen to operate 
their own electric utilities but we state, 
without fear of contradiction, that the 
people in those communities, have in no 
instance, received their utility service 
at a lower cost than comparable com- 
munities served by our company from 
our inter-connected transmission line sys- 
tem when analyzed from both the tax- 
payers’ and the rate-payers’ points of 
view, cumulatively from the inception 
of the plant. 

All things being equal on rates and 
service, we believe that the larger com- 
munities should continue with the inter- 
connected transmission line system, for 
only by the continuation of such a system 
can the hundreds of small communities 
and farmers in their trade territory re- 
ceive twenty-four hour per day electric 
light and power service. 

While we are discussing the subject 
of electric rates and trends during the 
past fourteen years in an endeavor to 
measure our responsibilities in the vari- 
ous business cycles which we have ex- 
perienced, I felt it would be of interest 
to note graphically the trend of our 
electric rates as compared to the trend 
of living costs and the trend of the costs 
of the Federal Government during this 
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same period. Chart. XI reflects these 
trends. 

During the fourteen year period our 
average electric rates were reduced 49.2 
per cent while the index of living costs 
was gradually reduced to approximately 
23.4 per cent in 1932, and has reflected 
a gradual increase since that time, with 
the living costs in 1937 reflecting an 
increase of approximately 7.6 per cent 
over the 1932 base and the trend is still 
upwards. 

Note the trend of the cost of Federal 
Government on a per family basis, which 
reflects an increase of slightly over 100 
per cent since 1929. Please understand 
that I am not criticizing the trend of 
taxes, for so long as the American peo- 
ple expect the Government to carry on 
the various functions now participated 
in, we must expect the trend of Federal 
taxes to continue upwards. The Gov- 
ernment in the final analysis, has no 
money except that which it collects from 
its tax-paying citizens. 

I believe that an analysis of this chart 
will prove beyond any question of doubt 
that we, in the Electric Light and Power 
business, should not be subject to politi- 
cal persecution, when in the case of our 
company, our total tax bill, (which is 
a part of our cost of furnishing electric 
service) reflects an increase of over 100 
per cent in the past seven years. Yet, 
in spite of these increased expenses, the 
trend of electric rates is still downward. 

There is constant propaganda emanat- 
ing from the Federal Government rela- 
tive to the electric rates of private 
utilities. If you will again refer to Chart 
VIII you will note that interest and taxes 
represent approximately 35 per cent of 
the total costs of service. If a 
municipal tax-exempt utility, either 
through high taxes, high rates, or a com- 
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bination of the two, sees fit to amortize 
and pay off its investment in an electric 
utility, then that community automatical- 
ly avails itself of low electric rates after 
getting rid of its investment charges. 
Such a policy involves the charging of 
one generation with costs which logi- 
cally belong to subsequent generations. 

We have carefully analyzed each 
municipal plant operating adjacent to 
our inter-connected system and where 
low rates exist, we have found without 
exception, that in earlier years, the peo- 
ple of that community, either through 
high rates, high taxes, or a combination 
of the two, paid the premium which 
make the low rates possible today.. Thus, 
you have the story of our accomplish- 
ment from the public’s viewpoint. 


FROM THE EMPLOYEES VIEWPOINT 


The personnel element is, without 
question, the most important factor in 
any business. While physical proper- 
ties are necessary in the conduct of a 
business, yet this investment becomes 
profitable only when coordinated with 
the personnel element privileged to carry 
on the business. Our payroll records 
in the earlier years of the Company were 
not kept in sufficient detail to enable the 
segregation of operating payrolls from 
construction payrolls, and the record of 
operating payrolls is available only since 
1928. During the 10-year period from 
1928 to 1937 (both inclusive) North- 
western Public Service Company paid 
out in wages the sum of $5,100,513.00. 
The gross operating revenues, the total 
operating payrolls, and the payrolls in 
percentage of gross operating revenues 


are reflected in Chart XII. 
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Note that in 1928 the total operating 
payroll equaled 21.7 per cent of the 
gross operating revenues of the Com- 
pany. Note further, that both the gross 
operating revenues and the operating 
payroll increased substantially during 
the first three years, or through 1930, 
the peak payroll for that period com- 
ing in 1930 and the peak gross operat- 
ing revenues coming in 1931. Up to 
and including the year of 1930, wages 
were gradually, but consistently in- 
creased, and the standard was 10 hours 
per day and six days per week. During 
the drouth and general business depres- 
sion, our business, like all other business, 
receded sharply between the years of 
1931 and 1933 and to meet this loss of 
revenues, and to perpetuate the solvency 
of the Company, common stock dividends 
were abandoned entirely. In 1932 the 
trend of earnings was still downward and 
a general payroll reduction was made in 
October applying to all employees re- 
ceiving more than $100.00 per month 
and effecting a reduction in their salaries 
of approximately 6 per cent. 

The drouth and depression continued 
and in April of 1933 with common stock 
still on a ““No Dividend” basis, we were 
obliged to effect a second reduction in 
wages, affecting all employees, and 
amounting to approximately 8 per cent. 

In September of 1933, we came under 
the provisions of the National Recovery 
Act with its program of reducing the 
hours of employment, but maintaining 
the present wages for the present em- 
ployees, in an effort to stimulate busi- 
ness recovery. In most retail and com- 
mercial establishments the hours of 
business were reduced accordingly and 
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only a small percentage of employees 
were actually added. In our case, being 
obliged to serve the public 24 hours per 
day, we were required to increase the 
number of employees by 15 per cent. 

Since that period we have gradually 
restored wages to all employees and in- 
creased the pay to the new employees 
added under the National Recovery Act, 
the record reflecting the following: 

(A). In the aggregate, employees 
on the payroll in 1931 have had their 
wages entirely restored in 1937. The 
aggregate of those employees’ wages in 
1937 being 67/100ths of 1 per cent 
more than in 1931. In addition, the 
hours of employment of those employees 
have been reduced from ten to eight 
hours per day, a reduction of 20 per 
cent. 

(B). The employees added under the 
National Recovery Act were hired as 
new employees at the prevailing wages 
set by the National Recovery Act. As 
these men and women were trained and 
were able to handle their respective jobs, 
their pay was substantially increased 
until in the aggregate, their average 
salary in 1937 was 31.04 per cent higher 
than when they were employed in 1933. 

The above figures are the trends of 
our own company and reflect the policy 
of the Management towards its em- 
ployees. With the average operating pay- 
roll for the ten-year period being 20 per 
cent of the gross operating revenues, and 
the actual payroll for the year of 1937 
being 20.8 per cent, the highest payroll 
in dollars in the history of the Company, 
we fail to see where we have contributed 
to an unbalanced business condition. 

During this entire period we have 
maintained employees’ insurance protec- 
tion in the total amount of $463,000.00, 
the entire premium on which is paid by 
the Company. In addition to this gift 
insurance, employees are privileged to 
purchase additional amounts at very low 
rates under the Company’s group insur- 
ance policy. 

Prior to 1936 we had in effect a plan 
providing forthe pension of all employees 
at the age of sixty-five years, the basis 
of such pension being 2 per cent of the 
average annual salary times the years 
of service, with the further provision 
that the pension salary, in no instance, 
could be more than 50 per cent of the 
last full year’s salary. A number of 
employees are enjoying pensions under 
this policy. When the compulsory So- 
cial Security and Old Age Pension Plan 
was adopted by Congress in 1936, we 
were obliged to abandon our pension 
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plan and now both the Company and 
the employees contribute to the General 
National Jackpot, looking to the Gov- 
ernment for our old-age security. 
Whether this plan will work out more 
advantageously to each of us, time alone 
will tell. We do have before us the 
experiences of many foreign countries 
who have ventured in this same field of 
Social Security. 

Incidentally, it may be of interest to 
note the trend of taxes paid by the Com- 
pany during this period as evidenced by 
Chart XIII showing graphically total 
taxes in percentage of the total gross 
operating revenues. 





Chart XIII 


Note that in 1925 total taxes required 
only 4.2 per cent of each dollar of gross 
operating revenue while in 1937, total 
taxes required 11.3 per cent. You will 
recall that the total operating payroll in 
1937 was 20.8 per cent of the gross op- 
erating revenues. If taxes in 1937 had 
required only the same percentage of the 
dollar of gross income as in 1925 (4.2 
per cent) and the balance was available 
to the employees, wages could be in- 
creased 34 per cent. 

Please understand that I am not par- 
ticularly criticizing the trend of taxes, 
except to point out that as more of the 
company’s income is required for taxes 
such amounts are not available for re- 
duced rates to the public, increased 
wages to the employees or increased re- 
turn to the investor. The trend of the 
Company’s tax bill is still upward with 
no end in sight. 


FROM THE INVESTOR’S STANDPOINT 


The average investment in the facili- 
ties used and useful in our business 
during the fourteen-year period is re- 
flected in Chart XIV. 

Note that the average investment was 
$14,099,554.00 and that during this 
period we employed an average of four 
hundred and four employees. Thus the 
investors provided $34,900.00 to make a 
job possible for each employee. I am 
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CHART XIV—NORTHWESTERN PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY 
1928-1937 INC. 








sure that all fair-minded people agree 
that those who invest their money in a 
business are entitled to reasonable wages 
on this money, the same as the employees 
are entitled to reasonable wages for their 
services. 

Unfortunately, however, the investor 
gets his wage after the payment of all 
operating expenses which includes em- 
ployees’ wages and taxes. What has 
been the experience of the investors in 
our company during this period? Chart 





Chart XV 


XV reflects the earnings available for 
interest and depreciation by years. 

We previously agreed that 4 per cent 
(or an average life of 25 years) is a 
reasonable provision for depreciation, re- 
placement and obsolescence in our 
business. A study of individual compa- 
nies indicates that in the past twenty-five 
years it has required this amount to 
cover the actual depreciation and obso- 
lescence as it was experienced. Further, 
we have gone on the assumption that 
6 per cent was a fair wage for money 
in a hazardous business where the in- 
vestor is not guaranteed an income, but 
is obliged to take what is available if, 
and when, earned. 

In other words, 10 per cent in total 
fixed charges should be the fair wage of 
the investor to cover the interest on the 
investment and to provide the necessary 
reserves for ultimate renewal and re- 


placement of the property, as it is worn 
out or becomes obsolete in the conduct 
of the business. 

Note that during the fourteen-year 
period the investors in our company 
have averaged a return of only 7.77 per 
cent for interest and depreciation which 
is 22.3 per cent below the fair return 
basis. At no time during the fourteen- 
year period did the investor earn the 
full return of 10 per cent for interest 
and depreciation, and at the end of the 
fourteen-year period, we find earnings 
of only 7.78 per cent. 

Thus, you have the record indicating 
the treatment afforded the investor, dur- 
ing the fourteen-year period, which com- 
pletes the analysis from the viewpoint of 
the three principals involved, i.e.—the 
Public, the Employees and the Inves- 
tors. 

Probably the most discussed question 
of the day is that of Holding Compa- 
nies and their relationship to the electric 
light and power business. Here again, 
in my opinion, we have allowed a sys- 
tem to be established without making 
sure that the public understood the ne- 
cessity. 

As pointed out in Chart VII (A 
Hypothetical Company), a sound finan- 
cial structure consists of approximately 
50 per cent first mortgage bonds—25 
per cent Preferred Stock Equity and 
25 per cent Common Stock equity. 
There has always been a ready market 
for sound first-mortgage bonds so long 
as the bonded indebtedness did not ex- 
ceed approximately 50 per cent of the 
Property Account and for this protec- 
tion, investors were willing to loan 
money at a low rate of interest. 

Second, there were those people in 
the territory and the investing public 
who were willing to speculate partially 
in the purchase of Preferred Stocks, so 
long as they were protected by priority 
rights both as to earnings and as to 
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assets in liquidation, which class of in- 
vestor has furnished approximately 25 
per cent of the Invested Capital. Thus, 
we have 75 per cent of the financial 
structure provided, leaving what we 
choose to call the “Equity Money” or 
“Common Stock Interest” to be financed. 

A review of the period, and my per- 
sonal experiences, reveals that the in- 
vesting public could not be interested in 
the purchase of common stocks in re- 
mote areas except as two requisites were 
complied with, viz. : 

1st. Management must be centralized 
within the reach of the financial people. 

2nd. Investments must be so diversified 
that the adversities of one locality would 
not completely wipe out this equity invest- 
ment. 


Thus, the Parent Company, or more 
often referred to as the “Holding Com- 
pany,” came into existence, to furnish 
this “equity money” and “group con- 
trol,” both of which were necessary 
requisites on the part of the investor 
furnishing the equity capital. 

Without question, there were ques- 
tionable economics surrounding the or- 
ganization and operation of some of the 
Parent Companies and the history of 
those companies’ securities reflects the 
losses which followed. Such has been 
the experience of some investors in every 
industry and it is the investor in those 
securities who has the right to complain. 

From the consumer’s standpoint the 
equity money was furnished and invested 
in facilities to render electric service. I 
fail to see where the consumers of elec- 
tric service have any logical right to 
complain. Why should the Federal Gov- 
ernment become so frantically concerned 
over the people who invested in equity 
securities. Are they seriously concerned 
over the welfare of investors, or is it a 
political vehicle? 

Another function of the parent com- 
pany is the rendering of supervisory or 
technical service to the operating com- 
panies, such as engineering, financing, 
accounting, sales promotion, general 
management, etc. These services in the 
case of our company, cost us approxi- 
mately 46/100ths of 1 per cent of our 
gross operating revenue, and we are 
firmly of the opinion that the same ser- 
vices could not be secured on the open 
market for a like amount. We further 
state that these technical services are 
necessary in the successful conduct of the 
business and we are unable to find where 
our customers are in any way penalized 
by reason of securing of these services 
from the Parent Company. 
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The Electric Light and Power Indus- 
try requires constantly increasing capital 
investment to take care of the business 
which is being steadily added to the lines 
and thus, one of the major problems 
confronting the industry is the furnish- 
ing of this so-called “equity money” 
necessary for a balanced financial struc- 
ture. 

I believe that future investors furnish- 
ing equity money, will insist upon these 
same principles which made the parent 
company necessary twenty years ago, i.e. 
—“Group Control and Diversity of In- 
vestment.” 

Thus, the law which limits subsidiary 
holdings to two contiguous systems large- 
ly destroys the benefits of diversity, 
thereby making the investment less at- 
tractive to the investors 

Had we as operating executives, con- 
vinced our public of these economic fac- 
tors, then such vicious legislation could 
have been avoided. 

As a confirmation of these principles 
of finance, I submit in Chart XVI 
“Group Control” by the Federal Gov- 
ernment established in 1933. 

The Federal Government found it 
necessary in the stabilizing of Agricul- 
ture to furnish “Equity Money” to the 
various branches of that industry and has 
set up the following units: 

Federal Land Bank 

Production Credit Corporation 

Federal Intermediate Bank 

Bank for Cooperatives 

Federal Feed and Seed Loan. 

These units, with branches through- 
out the entire United States, received 
their equity money from the Federal 
Treasury. Did the Federal Govern- 
ment put in the equity money leaving 
the management of each branch a mat- 
ter of local concern? No, they did exact- 
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ly as the Electric Light and Power 
Industry did 20 years before, i.e.— 
established a Holding Company Struc- 
ture or Group Control known as the 
Farm Credit Administration, giving this 
unit control of all of the agencies. 

We believe that the establishment of 
this structure on the part of the Federal 
Government is a complete vindication of 
the Public Utility Group Control, so 
often referred to as “Power Trust”— 
“Holding Company,” etc. 

We can not be particularly critical 
of the public when they question our 
integrity and sincerity, when we see the 
propaganda emanating out of political 
centers. We are not particularly en- 
titled to sympathy when we analyze the 
weakness of utility management in keep- 
ing the public informed as to the various 
policies and plans it incurs in the con- 
duct of its business. 

In the final analysis, the rendering of 
electric light and power service is 
nothing more or less than the manufac- 
ture and distribution of a commodity or 
service, and there is no reason why we 
should not regain and maintain a sym- 
pathetic understanding on the part of the 
public we are privileged to serve. Our 
first responsibility is that of furnishing 
adequate and reliable service at the low- 
est possible cost consistent therewith. 
Next, we are obliged to prove that our 
Investments are sound, and that our busi- 
ness is economically operated. 

When these have been successfully 
accomplished, then we should prove 
that our rates cover only the actual cost 
of service and that our business is efh- 
ciently conducted. 

When all of these things have been 
accomplished, then and not until then, 
will we take the Electric Light and 
Power Business out of the political arena. 
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No Industry Is Completely Electrified 


By A. D. McLay 
The Detroit Edison Company 


An address before the Fifth Annual Sales Conference, Edison Electric Institute, 


S LONG as new ideas continue 

A« arise in the world, it is safe 

to say that no industry is com- 
pletely electrified. 

Today twice as many patents are be- 
ing granted as in the decades which 
gave us the birth and expansion of the 
telephone, the automobile, the motion 
picture, the airplane, rayon, and the 
radio. And who shall say that in the 
million and one-half patents granted 
since 1900 there are not another half- 
dozen like these which will have an 
equal or greater impact on tomorrow? 

So tomorrow we will have other new 
things using electricity in industry. To- 
day among the new things are air con- 
ditioning, better lighting, and the appli- 
cation of electricity to industrial heating 
and chemical processes. 


Air Conditioning 

Within the last three years 35 indus- 
trial air conditioning installations were 
made in Detroit factories. The Ford 
Motor Company has over 3000 tons of 
cooling capacity for comfort condition- 
ing in foundries, and other portions of 
the plant. Bower Roller Bearing Com- 
pany has 50 tons of air conditioning 
serving its assembly and final inspection 
department, resulting in a better prod- 
uct as well as better working conditions 
for the 350 employees in this important 
division. If Detroit’s latitude warrants 
such installations, there must be in the 
United States as a whole many indus- 
rial air conditioning plants now in opera- 
tion and a large future market for in- 
dustrial applications. 

A questionnaire recently sent to all 
air conditioning users in Detroit, indus- 
trial and commercial, asked, ““To what 


extent has it increased your summer 
business ?” 
4% said it had increased business ...100% 
634% said it had increased business ... 50% 
3% said it had increased business ... 35% 
42% said it had increased business ... 25% 
914% said it had increased business ... 20% 
3% said it had increased business ... 15% 
2214% said it had increased business ... 10% 


In commenting on further advan- 
tages, 97 per cent said that customers 
had mentioned the pleasing relief from 
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street discomfort; 49 per cent men- 
tioned elimination of dust and dirt as 
the chief asset; 12 per cent mentioned 
decreased spoilage and less rejects; and 
38 per cent mentioned the elimination 
of noise. 

Incidentally, the latter advantage is 
one which alone is often worth the cost 
of an air conditioning installation and 
suggests further effort at dust and noise 
elimination by forced ventilation in 
places where complete air conditioning 
equipment is not warranted or cannot 
be financed. The noise and dust of city 
streets can be shut out of homes and 
commercial places where value has de- 
preciated because of widened highways, 
new car lines, or other noise or dust 
annoyances. The possibilities for venti- 
lation load have hardly been touched. 
This phase was summed up by the re- 
port of National Resources Commit- 
tee (June, 1937) on “Technological 
Trends and National Policy”: 

“Air conditioning, which was first 
applied in factories for the benefit of 
the goods, is likely to be extended 
gradually as it becomes cheaper and as 
more thought is given to the efficiency 
and. comfort of the worker. With air 
conditioning also will come better in- 
sulation against noise.” 

Today, except in plants which are 
growing or are in need of moderniza- 
tion, the sales engineer might look with 
a microscope and find but few material- 
handling and power-drive installations 
to electrify. But these newer uses, ven- 
tilation for noise and dust elimination 
and complete air conditioning, are fer- 
tile fields. 

Lighting 

A few months ago General Motors 
Corporation installed a 50,000 - watt 
lamp to give the desired lighting for a 
particular final inspection job. The 
idea was to bring the sun indoors. It 
gives 750 foot candles on the object, or 
body, or model being studied. Other 
installations in automobile plants have 
170 foot candles for other less impor- 
tant types of inspection. 

That better lighting is en route is 
illustrated by the following figures for 
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connected lighting loads in automobile 
plants in 1929 compared with 1937: 


Kw-1929 Kw-1937 
oa os kek cau sane 7417 9000 
nk eased 2318 3550 
NS sock Nas:d bis ou 3800 4975 
8 ee ener 1336 2992 
PE ava cna tween oe 1035 1575 
Small plant .... 2.24.5 20 42 


Average Increase—38% 


It is probably safe to say that no 
plant is completely lighted in accord- 
ance with the modern conception of 
light for seeing, for proper safety, in- 
creased production, fewer rejects, less 
spoilage, and improved morale. The 
following from “The Science of See- 
ing” by Luckiesh and Moss tells that 
story: 

“Measurements applied to various 
visual tasks in homes, schools, offices 
and factories indicate that hundreds and 
even thousands of footcandles are neces- 
sary. .. Engraving and sewing required 
500 to 3000 footcandles. Inspection op- 
erations in a plastics plant required 100, 
200, 400 and 1150 footcandles, respec- 
tively. Inspection operations in a rub- 
ber plant required from 200 to 800 
footcandles. A delicate job on a filing 
machine used to finish tools and dies 
required 3000 footcandles. . .” 

Based, therefore, on considerations of 
proper and profitable lighting alone, it 
is safe to say that no industry is com- 
pletely electrified. Industrial lighting’s 
social value plus its load, load factor, 
and revenue-producing possibilities war- 
rant more support and more effort by’ 
utilities. 


Melting and Heating 


One of the large automobile plants 
used about one hundred million kilo- 
watthours for electric heating and melt- 
ing in 1937. Electric melting is a 
rapidly growing load in the metal-pro- 
ducing and metal-using industries be- 
cause of better control of analysis and 
lower loss of expensive alloying ele- 
ments. The use of electrically melted 
steels has advanced rapidly in the auto- 
mobile industry and in machine parts 
which are to be highly stressed. Almost 
all of the so-called stainless steels are 
melted electrically. 
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A large part of the alloy machinery- 
steel tonnage is duplexed. That is, it 
receives its initial melting in a converter 
or open hearth, and is then poured into 
the electric furnace for superheating, 
alloying, and refining. Cast iron melt- 
ing is also a growing load. This, too, is 
often a duplexing operation. 

The melting of the so-called white 
metals, aluminum alloys, zinc, tin— 
metals having a melting temperature 
below 1100° to 1200°F—is also a rap- 
idly growing application, chiefly in 60- 
cycle induction furnaces or pots. The 
pot is itself heated by induction and the 
metal within the pot is heated by con- 
tact and conduction. 

Type metals in all newspaper and 
printing establishments can be melted 
electrically and the advantages of elec- 
tric melting in this field are numerous. 
Here is a good opportunity for load 
building. 

All the high temperature heat-treating 
operations, and all those requiring close 
temperature control, were and remain 
an electrical application. Much, how- 
ever, of the lower temperature _heat- 
treating applications and those needing 
less accurate temperature control were 
lost to fuel with the advent of the im- 
proved fuel furnaces. Now, the newer 
electric heat-treating methods tend to 
win that load back to electricity. 

Induction heat is being applied in new 
ways to do old things more efficiently 
and to do other things which are entirely 
new. Some of these induction heating 
processes use ordinary frequency. Others 
use a frequency just below a thousand, 
and still others are using frequencies 
of several thousand cycles. All of these, 
of course, induce the heat within the 
metal to be treated by eddy currents 
and hysteresis. Obviously, this method 
of heating is highly efficient because the 
metal is made to heat itself from within. 
The part being heated is therefore at a 
much lower temperature than its sur- 
roundings, which is just the reverse of 
most other heating methods. This makes 
for heating costs which in many in- 
stances are much lower by electricity 
than by any other means. But, also, im- 
proved products result. 

Consider, for example, the drying of 
paints, enamels, and other finishes: A 
metal piece is dipped in enamel. It must 
then be dried. It is conveyed into an 
oven where the metal passes into an 
electric field. The metal gets warm and 
what happens? The paint closest to the 
metal tends to dry first. It dries from 
the inside toward the surface. In other 
heating processes it dries on the surface 
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first and the surface film is broken with 
craters by the escaping volatiles from 
within. The “inside-out” heating meth- 
od produces a better looking and better 
lasting finish. 

For several years Chrysler has been 
using this method for various drying 
processes. Plymouth passes 10,000 
wheels in 16 hours through a 360-cycle 
induction oven for drying paint at about 
270°. Another Chrysler application 
flash-dries 60 bodies an hour. After a 
washing operation the bodies are passed 
through the oven for quick drying, and 
water or washing solutions are quickly 
dried out of all crevices. Several other 
low temperature induction drying opera- 
tions are in use. 

Induction heating for low tempera- 
ture is being put to all kinds of uses 
and there are many applications in the 
metal-using as well as the metal-produc- 
ing industries. 

High frequency, high temperature, 
induction applications are also increas- 
ing rapidly for all types of heat treating 
and are bringing back to electricity 
many of those heat-treating and drying 
applications which had for a time been 
lured away by the improved fuel fur- 
naces, or had always been done by steam 
or other low temperature heat. 

Another fairly new method of heat- 
treating is the “salt bath furnace,” 
merely a container holding a molten 
salt heated by electrodes within the 
bath. The work to be heated is im- 
mersed in the bath. It is used for heat- 
treating, case - hardening, carburizing, 
reheating, tempering and annealing. It 
is reported that this principle has re- 
cently been adapted to the construction 
of furnaces for operation up to 2400° F. 
This type of furnace has many applica- 
tions, probably including heating for 
forging, which can build load in many 
of the metal-using industries. ‘“Con- 
trolled atmosphere” is obtained by the 
simple process of eliminating all atmos- 
phere around the work by immersion in 
the salt solution. 

Copper brazing, tool hardening and 
all the high-temperature and precision- 
controlled applications properly belong 
to electricity, and no industry is com- 
pletely electrified if induction heating, 
salt bath heating, or ordinary electric 
heating methods are not applied to re- 
duce cost and improve product. 

The Ford Company is advertising 
“Something New Under the Sun—and 
the Rain,” i.e., the drying of synthetic 
resin enamel by infra-red light. The 
sprayed bodies are subjected to the heat 
of a battery of 240-watt infra-red lamps 
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in gold-plated reflectors. These drying 
ovens are several hundred kilowatts 
each. Smaller applications of 50 to 100 
kilowatts are used for other smaller 
drying operations. J. L. McCloud, in the 
March issue of S.4.E. Journal, says, 
“This method of baking finishes is in 
fact very economical, and in our Rouge 
Plant, is way under the cost of steam 
ovens.” 

In addition, of course, in the heating 
field are those thousands of applications 
for midget heaters. 


Electricity in Agriculture 

Today 20 people out of every 100 
gainfully employed in the United States 
are in agriculture. One hundred years 
ago 77 out of 100 were farm workers. 
This decrease is chiefly due to the em- 
ployment of machinery. Six per cent of 
all the mechanical prime movers in the 
country are on farms. Only 3% per cent 
are in central stations. The electrification 
of agriculture is just beginning. 

The National Resources Committee 
on Technological Trends and National 
Policy says: 

“On certain types of farms, electricity 
can be used in many ways to lower the 
cost of production or improve the qual- 
ity of products. On dairy farms it can 
be used for milking, separating, cooling, 
pasteurizing, sterilization of utensils and 
refrigeration of products. On poultry 
farms it is used for heating incubators 
and brooders, for illuminating laying 
houses to increase egg production, and 
for mixing feed. In market gardening 
this power is used in pumping water 
for irrigation and for washing vege- 
tables, in heating hotbeds, and refrig- 
eration for temporary storage of perish- 
ables. On grain and livestock farms 
fewer jobs have been found for electric 
power, but it can be used for pumping 
water and for storing grain and hay. 
Where water is pumped from wells for 
irrigation of field crops, electric power 
is used extensively. More than 200 dif- 
ferent uses of electricity on farms have 
been noted. Rural electrification has its 
most immediate effect on the home.” 

An interesting application on many 
large farms is the installation of equip- 
ment for quick freezing and holding of 
perishables. Poultry and meats are fro- 
zen at —10° F and held at —15° F 
and then held for a good market. Apples 
and fruits are also held in this way. 
One large cooperative farm in Western 
Michigan is building a refrigerator 180 
feet by 180 feet and three stories high. 
“Meat lockers” are being rented by 
many cold storage companies where 
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farmers or anyone can quick-freeze and 
store meats until wanted. 


Transportation 


lf a good, efficient, compact, light 
storage battery had been available in 
1900, central stations might today have 
been operating much of the nation’s 
transportation. As it is, prime movers 
in central stations are only 3% per cent 
of the nation’s total mechanical horse- 
power, whereas the prime movers for 
transportation account for 87 per cent 
of this total. Nearly 79 per cent of all 
our prime mover capacity is in automo- 
biles, busses, trucks, and motorcycles. 
About 8 per cent is in locomotives and 
street railway plants. The transporta- 
tion industry will not be electrified until 
most moving vehicles are driven elec- 
trically, either by improved storage bat- 
teries or some other method not known 
to us at present. 


Communication and Control 


Television will be with us soon. What 
effect it will have on the electric central 
stations is difficult to determine at this 
early day. Automatic control of indus- 
trial processes, however, is having a 
profound effect. C. C. Furnas in his 
book, “The Next Hundred Years,” 
says, “At first guess I would say that 
there are at least a million workers in 
this country doing routine tasks of sort- 
ing, inspecting, or controlling, who 
could be cheaply and successfully re- 
placed by devices actuated by photo- 
cells.” 


Chemical Industries 


The chemical industries are fairly 
well electrified, but growth and change 
is so rapid that a plant completely elec- 
trified today needs something new to- 
morrow. Moulded materials and plastics 
are among our most rapidly growing 
industries. 

Farmless farming, no doubt, should 
be classified as a chemical industry be- 
cause no soil and no farm are needed— 
merely water, electricity, chemicals, and 
light. To what extent this process and 
the production of the necessary chemi- 
cals will use electricity remains to be 
seen. The following is from Science 
Digest, January, 1937: 

“Tomato plants so large that the 
fruit must be picked from a stepladder 
are yielding at the rate of 217 tons 
per acre of tank surface per year. This 
compares with a normal yield of about 
five tons per acre. Potatoes have been 
produced at the rate of 2,465 bushels 


per acre of tank surface without bring- 
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ing into play the maximum of growth 
stimulating conditions. The average po- 
tato yield in the United States in 1934 
was 116 bushels per acre.” 


Metallurgy 


One of the metallurgical mysteries of 
the world was how the Central Powers 
continued to possess a good supply of 
aluminum although their bauxite was 
shut off. 

Aluminum is the most abundant 
metal in the earth’s surface. It is esti- 
mated that over 8 per cent of the outer 
crust of the earth is aluminum and only 
about 5 per cent iron. Aluminum, how- 
ever, is still somewhat expensive, chiefly 
because its production requires 10 to 12 
kwhr per pound of metal. It is made 
chiefly from bauxite, which has a 
a large percentage of alumina. It can, 
however, be made from clay, and the 


Central Powers used that material. It 
was expensive but it worked. The proc- 
ess was developed years ago by an 
American, Dr. Cowles, and is known 
as the Cowles process. Much study has 
been given to the production of alumi- 
num and other light metals, including 
magnesium, and larger electrical loads 
are coming from that source. 

Electric welding, though not a highly 
desirable electrical load, is growing rap- 
idly. One utility estimates its connected 
welding load to be in excess of 600,- 
000 kva. 

The various makes of the average 
price automobiles of 1935, according to 
the National Resources Committee, con- 
tained 83 different alloy steels. Poten- 
tially, stainless steels and other high 
alloys promise a large and growing use 
for electricity. 

“Technological Trends and National 
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Policy” states, “There is not a single 
plant in the world engaged in the fabri- 
cation of articles of copper, brass, lead, 
zinc, etc., which is completely up to 
date in the utilization of labor saving 
devices.” That is the same as saying 


that the industry is not completely elec- 
trified. 


Power Per Worker 


Power consumption figures in the 
Detroit area indicate that today each 
worker has 73 “electrical men” at his 
command constantly during his every 
working hour. In 1920 he had 26 such 
“electrical men.” The robots are paid 
$1.50 a year. The men earn a thousand 
times as much. 

In 1920 each Detroit worker used 
about 4000 kilowatthours. In 1937 he 
used 11,000 kilowatthours. (See fol- 
lowing table.) And the increased power 
in his hands has made jobs for 78,000 
more men in 1937 than in 1920 in the 
Detroit territory, not to mention other 
jobs for other thousands in all of the 
dozens of industries outside of the ter- 
ritory, furnishing materials to make the 
automobiles and other products within 
the territory. Thus power in the long 
run makes jobs. 

Can we project this 1920-1937 trend 
straight into the future? Or will it 
turn up—or down? “Technological 
Trends and National Policy’ states, 
“Important increases in power use may 
be expected in fields in which power or 
heat costs are a main factor. Such are 
electro-chemistry, aluminum and mag- 
nesium production, air reduction, air 
conditioning, large-scale lighting and ul- 








INDUSTRIAL PowerR—Kwur PER MAN 
EmpLoYeD—DETROIT AREA 
1920 To 1937 


(1) Number of Kwhr per 


Industrial Factory Man 
Power Employes Employed 
(Kwhr) (Average) 
1920 .... 697,691,000 172,000 4,000 
1921 .... 522,056,000 96,750 5,400 
1922 .... 715,887,000 156,500 4,600 
1923 .... 955,867,000 216,000 4,400 
1924 .... 973,470,000 211,000 4,600 


1925 ....1,370,663,000 
1926 ....1,520,404,000 
1927 ....1,449,069,000 
1928 ....1,932,790,000 
1929 ....2,276,679,000 
1930 ....1,865,568,000 
1931 ....1,388,132,000 
1932 ....1,199,829,000 
1933 ....1,128,473,000 
1934 ....1,695,446,000 
1935 ....2,079,696,000 
1936 ....2,338,193,000 
1937 ....2,779,449,000 


236,000 5,800 
235,000 6,500 
207,000 7,000 
261,000 7,400 
285,000 8,000 
192,200. 9,700 
155,400 8,900 
131,900 ° 9,100 
120,700 9,300 
194,000 8,700 
224,300 9,300 
235,100 9,900 
252,000 11,000 





© Kwhr supplied by The Detroit Edison Company 
plus generation in isolated plants of more than 100 


Kw capacity. 
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traviolet radiation, fast navigation, and 
aviation. Further increased use of cheap- 
ened electricity may likewise be expected 
in lines in which electricity has ready 
rivals, especially for heating industrial 
and other equipment and occasional 
room warming. With all increased uses 
of electricity will come more inventions 
on the ways to use it. Particularly not- 
able may be the fostering of air condi- 
tioning, steep-flight aircraft, ferrous, 
aluminum, and magnesium alloys, ni- 
trogenous fertilizers, copper, and the 
whole strong-current electric industry.” 


Is Industry Completely Electrified? 

Shortly before his death, Mr. Edison 
wrote: 

“T am an old man now. 


I have lived 
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to see the street car, the elevator, the 
electrified railroad, the automobile, the 
phonograph, the motion picture, the ra- 
dio, the airplane, and the beginning of 
television. It seems today to many, as 
it seemed to most men and women in 
1882, that no great forward steps remain 
to be taken. 

“Tt may be that the next 40 years will 
not produce inventions of such revolu- 
tionary character. Progress has been so 
rapid that we may require a breathing 
spell in which to consolidate our gains, 
and develop present inventions to their 
full capacity. But of one thing I am 
more positive than I was even 40 years 
ago—the electrical development of 
America has only well begun.” 

No industry is completely electrified. 





Value and Characteristics of Electric Cooking 


(Continued from page 136) 


Power Company provides for a separate 
meter so there is no argument as to how 
much the customer pays for this service. 

Little or nothing has been said previ- 
ously concerning the refrigerator for the 
simple reason that because of its good 
load factor and small connected load it 
is almost obvious that this business is 
profitable on existing residential rate 
schedules. It may be said that the elec- 
tric refrigerator has reached the point 
of universal acceptance by the public so 
that the revenue to be obtained from 
this class of business in the future should 
be constantly increasing. 

Just how much money should be spent 
in promotional effort to secure range and 
water heating business is a question 
which must be decided by the individual 
companies. In considering the problem 
one must not overlook the fact that the 
installation of a range requires larger 
service wires and thus eliminates the 
“bottle-neck” existing in a great many 
cases today, thus opening the way for 
greater use of electricity by other appli- 
ances now on the market and some per- 
haps which have not yet been developed. 
The satisfaction in the use of appliances 
depends largely upon maintenance of 
adequate voltage so that enlargement of 
service wires, entrance cabinets, etc., 
necessitated by ranges at the same time 
sprovides better voltage for operation of 
other appliances and thus contributes 
toward their satisfactory operation. 

In the words of the economists, the 
amount to pay for business is equal to 
the present worth of expected future 


earnings over an extended period. If 
the utility assumes that a piece of busi- 
ness put on its lines today will be used 
for the next ten years it is a simple mat- 
ter to determine the present worth of 
this business if the net return or profit 
is ascertainable. In order to come out 
ahead the amount spent in promoting 
the sale of such equipment should be 
something less than the net worth on 
this ten year basis and to play safe the 
amount spent should be considerably less 
than the present net worth. By doing 
this the customers as a whole should 
benefit as time goes on because it will be 
possible for the utility to lower its rates 
in the future. Another way of looking 
at this problem is that if the net earnings 
obtained from an additional appliance 
after two or three years offsets the ex- 
pense of getting it, the revenue obtained 
after this period of three years is over 
will increase the net return of the util- 
ity by just this amount. 

In determining the amount to spend 
and what action should be taken to se- 
cure this business, executives must not 
be bound by past practices such as own- 
ership of the company’s equipment being 
limited to the metering equipment and 
service wires extending from the alley 
to the building. Because some insist that 
ownership of all equipment inside build- 
ings except meter should be vested in the 
customer is no reason for accepting this 
as the truth. Because some cost analysts 
insist upon spreading overhead expenses 
in certain ways between the various 

(Continued on page 174) 








Electric Cooking Goes To Town 


By Harry Restofski 


West Penn Power Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


An address before the Fifth Annual Sales Conference, Edison Electric Institute, Chicago, 


ITHOUT any fanfare of 
trumpets the commercial elec- 


tric cooking market has been 
growing steadily until now it is on the 
verge of becoming “big business.” Elec- 
tric cooking, with its very real points of 
superiority over all other methods, with 
constant improvement in equipment and 
substantial reductions in equipment cost, 
with low rates quite generally available, 
and with a record of satisfactory per- 
formance, needs only increased sales ef- 
fort for very rapid development. And 
increased sales effort is justified because 
this load, with its high load factor and 
good diversity, is desirable load. 

The Commercial Electric Cooking 
Council’s Survey for 1937 includes fig- 
ures from 104 operating companies that 
serve 1,785,000 commercial customers. 
Last year these companies sold 63,500 
kilowatts of commercial electric cook- 
ing equipment, using over 72,000,000 
kwhr annually and producing an esti- 
mated annual revenue of $1,600,000 per 
year. It is estimated that each kilowatt 
connected uses about 1200 kwhr and 
produces a revenue of about $25.00 per 
year. 


The current issue of Electrical W orld 
carries an article by Mr. S. L. Apperly 
of Southern California Edison Company 
entitled “Commercial Cooking Loads 
Found Highly Satisfactory.” It is the 
story of a very successful operation be- 
ing dished up to us hot off the griddle! 
Mr. Apperly says that several years ago 
they decided the commercial cooking 

‘field was a good one to develop, with 
advantages of high load factor, good di- 
versity, low investment to serve and 
unity power factor. They went after 
the business with a program of salesman 
training, a wiring allowance, traveling 
demonstrations, intensive direct mail 
coverage and free trial of equipment. In 
1937 they secured $127,000 of new an- 
nual revenue, this averaging $15,875 per 
salesman, and at a promotional expense 
of 33 cents per dollar. Kilowatts con- 
nected were 3,850, which produced an 
average annual revenue of $33.00 per 
kilowatt at an average rate of 2 cents. 

Before going on to a consideration of 
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the all-electric kitchen, with which these 
remarks are principally concerned, let 
us pause for a glance at the market for 
counter cooking load. 

The Commercial Electric Cooking 
Council tells us there is a potential busi- 
ness of approximately 1 kw of counter 
load for every family in every urban 
community. They find further that each 
kw of electric cooking equipment uses 
approximately 1,500 kwhr annually. 
Counter appliances average $30.00 an- 
nual revenue per kw installed, with sub- 
stantially higher figures in some sections. 
The fact that equipment of this kind 
can be purchased a piece at a time, as 
the customer is able to buy, and without 
a major expenditure at any one time is, 
of course a distinct advantage. 


For several years sales of counter 
cooking equipment have been increasing 
rapidly. Regardless of what local rate 
levels are, this type of equipment has so 
many sales advantages that it seems safe 
to say that there are no serious obstacles 
preventing any utility from getting this 
very desirable load if it really goes after 
it. 

The Annual Survey of Electric Com- 
mercial Cooking Sales for 1936 called 
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attention to a distinct trend toward more 
extensive sales of heavy-duty cooking 
equipment such as ranges, multi-deck 
bake ovens and broilers. Electric cook- 
ing gained acceptance in institutions par- 
ticularly, with substantial loads coming 
from restaurants and kitchens in indus- 
trial plants, and from replacement of 
obsolete cooking equipment in hotels and 
large restaurants. 


Commercial electric cooking load is 
growing steadily, particularly in sections 
where the responsible local sales execu- 
tives have studied the market and have 
set themselves the task of developing it. 
In such locations very successful heavy- 
duty installations have been made in re- 
cent years. I have just had the oppor- 
tunity of going over very complete re- 
ports of two of these recent installations 
which are typical of many others. 

An outstanding one is the all-electric 
kitchen installed by H. L. Green Com- 
pany in Philadelphia. In 1936 the H. L. 
Green Company decided to build a new 
unit at 10th and Market Streets, Phila- 
delphia. It was to be a moderate-priced 
variety store consisting of a main floor 
and basement with a restaurant located 
at the rear of the main floor. The new 
store installed the latest type of recessed 
direct lighting and a modern air condi- 
tioning plant. 


After many weeks of research in the 
field of electric cooking the H. L. Green 
Company decided to install an all-electric 
kitchen for the restaurant of their new 
store. Naturally Philadelphia Electric 
Company followed this job closely 
through every step of its development. In 
conjunction with the owners and equip- 
ment dealers they arranged to run a 
complete test. The test was to include 
a definite breakdown of electric cooking 
as to costs, quality and efficiency. 

The restaurant seats 95 customers at 
five elliptical counters, serves breakfast 
and luncheon six days a week, and caters 
to an average of 1,800 people a day. 

The menu features a 20 and 25 cent 
platter, including a meat, two vegetables 
and biscuits with butter. Coffee, dessert, 
and soup are extra. With the exception 
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of the summer months, the most popular 
platter is fried oysters, 1,000 to 1,500 of 
which are served per day. 

In order to secure definite informa- 
tion on the operating characteristics of 
the store and restaurant, test killowatt- 
hour and demand meters were placed on 
each piece of electrical equipment in the 
kitchen and service counter, and on the 
store lighting and air conditioning. The 
test was conducted over a 10-month pe- 
riod from November 1, 1936, to Sep- 
tember 4, 1937. It was therefore con- 
ducted during the Christmas rush as 
well as in the summer period with air 
conditioning. 

The following is a summary of the 
average monthly statistics of the restau- 
rant fuel costs: 


(a) Average number of custom- 


Er are 44,064 
(b) Average consumption ...... 8,626 kwhr 
(c) Average increment cost of 

ME ORs cae's isin Ys Coe, 8 hare 3 $91.36 


(d) Average cost of current per 


customer served ............. .207¢ 
(e) Average cost of current per 
dollar of customer revenue... 1.07¢ 


The connected load of the cooking 
equipment is approximately 80 kw, which 
produces a peak on the cooking equip- 
ment alone of only 40 kw. This equip- 
ment, however, adds only 29 kw to the 
total billing demand of the store. 

Here is an installation which, like 
many others, has definitely proved the 
outstanding advantages of electric cook- 
ing. It has done a superior job of pro- 
ducing good foods easily and has proved 
so satisfactory that H. L. Green Com- 
pany has given the electric equipment 
newspaper advertising as a means of in- 
creasing sales. 


Another interesting installation is that 
in the “Casa Lorenzo.” Let’s go to the 
report of Buffalo Niagara Electric Cor- 
poration for the story. “Casa Lorenzo” 
was just plain Lorenzo’s Restaurant in 
1935, a modest Italian-American eating 
place with a little old country atmos- 
phere, located at 386 Pearl Street, Buf- 
falo. 

Like many restaurateurs, the proprie- 
tor had been hanging on waiting for 
business to pick up so he could make 
some improvements. From 1935 to date 
Lorenzo’s has gone through a complete 
transition. 

The business had outgrown the kitch- 
en. Kitchen conditions were almost un- 
bearabie, especially in the summer, due 
to the high humidity and temperature 
caused by the steam tables, coffee urns, 
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dishwasher, gas burners, and the intense 
heat from the ranges. Instead of a nor- 
mal tapering off of business during the 
summer of 1936, this newly air condi- 
tioned restaurant held up almost to win- 
ter average; which further aggravated 
the conditions in the kitchen. The help 
complained and demanded some relief 
before the next summer. This started the 
ball rolling and Lorenzo began to make 
studies to see what could be done. The 
electric utility people camped on the 
job and Lorenzo installed, first a small 
roll warmer, then an electric dry heat 
table, and finally, to make a long story 
short, a complete electric kitchen went 
in. 

An eight months’ test showed that 
158,515 meals were served, using 160,- 
070 kilowatt-hours, which accounted for 
62 per cent of the total use. This aver- 
age rate per killowatt-hour was 1.084 
cents. Since the 1,009 watt-hours were 
used per meal, the electric service cost 
was 1.09 cents per meal. And here are 
some more interesting facts: 

(1) This customer’s load factor had been 
reduced appreciably by the air conditioning 


equipment. The addition of electric cooking 
corrected this condition. 


(2) The ratio of connected load to de- 
mand has increased since the installation of 
kitchen equipment. 

(3) The cost per kwhr has been stabilized 
since the kitchen equipment was installed. 


Among other benefits of this electric 
cooking equipment from the customer’s 
standpoint are the following: 

1. General improvement in the appearance 
of food. 


2. General improvement in working con- 
ditions. 

3. Saving in over-all operating costs. 

4. Substantial saving in frying fat. 

5. Substantial meat shrinkage saving. 

6. These items have made possible*a 6% 
to 8% saving in total food costs. 

7. Less man hours in the kitchen. 


Food costs prior to the electric instal- 
lations were running between 49 per 
cent and 52 per cent of sales; at the con- 
clusion of two months’ electric operation 
they had dropped to between 41 per cent 
and 43 per cent of sales. 

The customer said: 

“After several months’ experience with 
this equipment, I feel sure that, if other 
people in the food service business knew the 
things which we have found out, they would 
all be using electric cooking equipment.” 


It is obvious from case studies such 
as these that there are many real advan- 
tages to the user of commercial electric 
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cooking. Some of these can easily be 
evaluated in terms of dollars and cents, 
but many of them, very real though they 
are and attested to by users, are hard to 
evaluate. 

In our Company we recently had oc- 
casion to prepare a story on the advan- 
tages of electric cooking equipment for 
a proposed new hospital, which will have 
to provide cooking facilities for 1,000 
patients and employees. We knew that 
a great deal of weight would be given 
to actual electric operating costs versus 
gas costs, and cheap natural gas is avail- 
able. In the presentation therefore, we 
stressed savings as one of the benefits of 
electricity versus fuel, as we went along. 
We also knew that a great deal of con- 
sideration would be given to first cost of 
equipment, so that a selling job had to 
be done on this. 

In order to show the superiority of 
the electric way and that we really have 
something to sell, I am going to draw, at 
some length, on the material prepared 
for presentation to this customer. While 
this story was based on a hospital instal- 
lation, its essentials are the same for any 
other heavy-duty job. 

For the next few minutes let’s sup- 
pose you are the customers responsible 
for this installation and I am going over 
a sales presentation with you to get you 
to decide in favor of electricity. 


In planning a kitchen for the modern 
institution that the Blanktown State 
Hospital will be, naturally every effort 
will be directed toward providing the 
best and most economical system of pre- 
paring foods. Under present-day stand- 
ards, this means EQUIPPING THE KITCH- 
EN ELECTRICALLY, because the electric 
method assures: 


Maximum economy—saves food, labor costs 


More healthful and nourishing foods—foods 
retain natural flavors 


A comfortable kitchen—cool, does not waste 
heat 


Safety—no flames or fumes 

Cleanliness—no soot or smoke 

Long life of equipment—sturdy, built for 
heavy loading 

Speed—heat is applied at point of utilization 

Flexibility—employs specialized units; sec- 
tions are individually controlled 


By installing flame-heated cooking 
equipment in an otherwise modern insti- 
tution, those responsible are risking criti- 
cism and condemnation when, in a few 
years, the installation will probably be 
worn out or obsolete, and will have to 
be replaced. On the other hand, by 
specifying electric equipment, they are 
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providing an installation in keeping with 
the rest of the institution—building a 
monument of which they can justly be 
proud. 


Economics of Electric Cooking 


Costs of serving food will vary, of 
course, with institutions. However, the 
following typical cost figures indicate 
that raw food and labor make up the 
bulk of the total expense, whereas fuel 
costs for cooking are almost insignificant. 


TM at es ke aioe Whe aks 43.70% 
Payroll and employe meals ........ 29.46% 
a re eee ee 8.00% 
General expense and administration 6.50% 
RPE Tee 3.00% 


Light and power for refrigeration 


ee ere eee 2.10% 
Replacement on breakage ......... 2.00% 
Deer COURIER 6.065 occ ce 2.00% 
MIN tare S tah te ais als ook bir Bans as aie See 1.74% 
CAS 222 oa riage a iets os oe 1.50% 

RN NS re 2 i oss a ah cad 100.00% 


It is readily seen that an increase of 
as much as 200 per cent or 300 per cent 
in fuel costs will effect only a 3 per cent 
to 5 per cent change in total cost. On 
the other hand, since the cost of raw 
foods and labor represents about 75 per 
cent of the total, economies of 5 per cent 
to 10 per cent in these items will more 
than offset an increase of 200 per cent to 
300 per cent in fuel costs. This circum- 
stance makes the electric method of cook- 
ing not only the best, but also the most 
economical for producing foods in an 
institution, for, although electricity for 
cooking does cost more than coal or gas, 
cooking the electric way effects direct 
savings in raw food and labor costs, and 
indirect savings on other items, as shown 
later. 


Economies Resulting from Electric Cooking 


Though estimates of successful oper- 
ators indicate savings ranging from 3 per 
cent to 10 per cent, resulting from the 
use of automatic electric cooking equip- 
ment, so many variables are involved 
that the total saving is quite difficult to 
determine. Standards of food, type of 
menu, efficiency of management—all 
affect such potential food losses as burnt 
toast, crippled runs of baked goods, 
under-done or over-done meats, and the 
amount of wasted left-overs. 

But leaving these aside, there are defi- 
nite savings resulting from the use of 
electric cooking equipment that can be 
quite accurately determined and evalu- 
ated, 
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Meats 


Every cooking operation, particularly 
meat roasting, has a definite temperature 
at which best quality foods can be pro- 
duced satisfactorily. In any roasting 
process there is, of course, some shrink- 
age due to the evaporation of liquids and 
meat juices. In an electric oven this 
shrinkage is minimized because of : 


(1) Automatically controlled temperature 
(2) Uniform distribution of heat 


If oven temperatures are not uniform 
the juices in a roast will tend to travel 
from the point of higher temperature 
to the other side of the roast which is at 
a lower temperature. In an electric oven, 
because heat is uniformly applied from 
both top and bottom, temperatures are 
uniform and the juices tend to recede 
from the outside toward the center of 
the roast. Hence there is less evapora- 
tion and shrinkage. 

In addition, because there are no 
fumes or products of incomplete com- 
bustion, it is not necessary to provide as 
much ventilation as in a flame-heated 
oven. Conservative figures based on un- 
biased tests indicate savings of from 4 
per cent to 8 per cent in meat shrinkage 
with automatic electric ovens, over the 
most modern and efficient flame-heated 
ovens. 


Fats 


Fat savings resulting from automatic 
electrié control of fat temperatures range 
from 25 per cent to 40 per cent, depend- 
ing upon the volume and type of prod- 
ucts fried. In the range-top method of 
deep-fat frying, it is quite difficult—in 
fact, nearly impossible—to keep fat tem- 
peratures uniform and below cracking 
or smoke temperatures. As a result, fat 
can be used only a relatively short time 
and then must be discarded. Withtheauto- 
matic electric kettle, because fat never 
reaches the smoke temperature, it does 
not crack or break down, and can be 
used over and over again. 


Flour 


Additional savings accrue in the elec- 
tric bakery in the form of flour savings. 
Because there is less ventilation and a 
more uniform distribution of heat than 
in flame-fired ovens, bread and rolls 
baked in an electric oven do not lose as 
much moisture. Consequently they not 
only stay fresh longer, but less flour is 
needed in the mix per pound of finished 
product. Experience indicates that this 
saving in flour will amount to approxi- 
mately 1/3 ounce per pound of baked 
goods. 
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Direct Labor 


Labor is another item of expense 
which accounts for a large portion of the 
production cost of food served. The 
word, “automatic,” in itself signifies the 
elimination of certain human attention 
and supervision. In the electrically 
equipped kitchen, less labor is needed to 
perform any cooking operation, because 
time normally required for supervision 
can be used for other kitchen duties. 
This is particularly true in the roasting 
and baking departments, where with gas 
equipment, because of uneven oven tem- 
peratures, shifting and turning are neces- 
sary. Electric ovens can be loaded, and 
because of the very uniform temperature, 
the roasting or baking process becomes 
one of timing only. 

In addition to this saving in labor, less 
help is needed in cleaning pots and pans 
and equipment, as well as the kitchen it- 
self. This is because the electric way 
of cooking involves no smoke or soot, 
the by-products of incomplete combus- 
tion common to all flame-heated equip- 
ment. Moreover, fewer pots and pans 
are used because electric methods include 
the use of specialized self-contained equip- 
ment. And the fact that electric equip- 
ment is compact and requires less space, 
minimizes lost motion and saves addi- 
tional labor in the kitchen. 


Better Employe Health 


Room temperatures in gas-equipped 
kitchens run high, often ranging from 
110° to 120°. Because of these high 
temperatures and the fumes resulting 
from incomplete combustion, high labor 
turnover and lost time due to illness are 
minimized because the electric kitchen 
is cool and comfortable. There are no 
unnecessarily high temperatures in the 
cooking units themselves, since the heat 
is distributed uniformly by applying it 
directly to the points of utilization. Fur- 
ther, the units are insulated so that the 
heat is confined largely to the equipment 
itself. 

Not only is the electric way the best 
way of preparing foods, but when these 
definite savings are taken into account, 
it is also the cheapest way. 


Intangible Savings 


In addition to the direct savings, there 
are many intangible, but very real, sav- 
ings resulting from the use of electric 
cooking equipment. 


Space 


Every square foot of floor space in 
an institutional kitchen represents an in- 
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vestment in dollars that can be charged 
only to the cost of producing meals. Elec- 
tric equipment, because of its compact- 
ness, provides more cooking capacity per 
square foot of floor space occupied than 
does any other type of equipment. For 
instance, a gas range requires one-half 
again as much space per unit of cooking 
top area as does an electric range. Then, 
too, in the electric kitchen, because of 
specialized units, the cooking tops are 
relieved of much of the load they handle 
in the gas kitchen. Consequently, less 
cooking top space is required. Using 
specialized units, fewer pots and pans 
are necessary, and as a result, storage 
space is saved. 


Maintenance 


Accurate records show maintenance 
costs on electric equipment to average 
approximately 1 per cent of the invest- 
ment price, as compared to a low of 2 
per cent for gas equipment of the most 
modern and efficient type. This saving 
in maintenance more than balances the 
difference of 30 per cent in the initial 
cost of electric as compared with the 
most modern gas equipment. These sav- 
ings are due to the sturdy construction 
of electric equipment, coupled with auto- 
matic control and uniform distribution 
of heat. Because there are no excessive- 
ly high temperatures such as are com- 
mon to fiame-heated units, sagging range 
tops and burnt-out oven linings are not 
known. 

In institutions such as the Blanktown 
State Hospital, equipment must be se- 
lected that will stand the abuse of heavy 
loading. Compact design and sturdy 
construction make electric equipment 
ideally suited for this type of service. 
The fact that electric equipment has 
been generally adopted for marine ser- 
vice is evidence of its sturdiness and de- 
pendability. 


Depreciation 

Experience of users indicates that elec- 
tric equipment has at least twice the life 
of its flame-heated counterparts. There 
are.many installations in all parts of the 
country where electric ovens and other 
equipments have been in use for as long 
as 20 years, and are still giving satisfac- 
tory service. One electric kitchen in 
use over 10 years was sold for more than 
one-third of its original purchase price 
and is still operating satisfactorily in its 
new location five years later. One res- 
taurant chain some years ago installed 
two kitchens, one equipped electrically, 
the other with flame-heated equipment. 


? 
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At the end of three and one-half years 
the flame-heated equipment had to be 
replaced. Now, after nine years of con- 
tinuous service, the electric equipment 
is still operating efficiently and satisfac- 
torily. Although electric equipment 
costs about 30 per cent more initially, 
its long life as compared to flame-heated 
equipment makes it cost less per operat- 
ing year. 


Safety 


Fire is a constant source of concern 
and an expense threat in any kitchen. 
Liability claims and lost time, with their 
accompanying costs, are avoided in the 
electric kitchen. Gas and flame-heated 
equipment, because of open flames, are 
a constant hazard. This is particularly 
true of deep-fat frying equipment. One 
hotel manager, who a few years ago 
purchased an electric deep-fat fry kettle, 
said: “The safety factor alone of elec- 
tric fry kettles would most certainly 
justify an investment of many times their 
cost. I would not consider the use of 
any other fuel for this cooking opera- 
tion.” 


Flexibility 


Hospital cooking operations are some- 
what different from those of other food 
service establishments. Hospitals are 
not always occupied to capacity. With 
gas or coal-fired equipment it is often 
necessary to fire or heat up either the 
entire cooking system or a large part of 
it in order to produce small amounts of 
food. Because of specialized equipment 
and individual control of sections, elec- 
tric equipment provides the most eco- 
nomical operation for varying degrees 
of occupancy. 

Now let us leave this discussion of the 
advantages of electric cooking. What 
do these things we have been discussing 
add up to? What is the commercial 
electric cooking situation? 

Well, one thing is that the use of 
commercial electric cooking equipment 
is definitely in the customer’s interest. 
In selling electric cooking we are not 
selling a luxury to the food service in- 
dustry, but a better service and one that, 
all things considered, is a cheaper ser- 
vice. That means that we really have 
something to sell. 

Another point is that the cost of heat 
is by no means the total cost of prepar- 
ing a meal—it is only a minor cost. But 
the way the heat is produced can have 
a large effect on the over-all food pro- 
duction costs. ; 

A third fact is that this type of load 
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is a desirable type of load for the utility 
—load that can be served profitably and 
that, in most cases, can be gotten at a 
satisfactory sales cost. 

Fourthly, there is a big potential mar- 
ket and it has been developing at a good 
rate. Every influence on this market is 
tending to broaden it. The growth of 
this market is given a new impetus. 
Every time a utility increases its com- 
mercial cooking promotion, every time 
a manufacturer brings out a new or 
improved piece of equipment, every time 
increased sales make possible further re- 
ductions in equipment costs and electric 
rates, every time another installation 
adds a satisfied customer with his word- 
of-mouth advertising. 

What can you do about it? I don’t 
pretend to know. I do know that in our 
case commercial cooking meant almost 
nothing to us a few years ago. But we 
went after the promotion of the counter 
appliances and found their advantages 
to the customer to be so real that we had 
no serious difficulty in selling their use 
in an area which has an abundance of 
cheap natural gas and bituminous coal. 
Now we are beginning to cast our eyes 
toward the heavy-duty equipment mar- 
ket. 

What can you do about it? The an- 
swer to that you know best. But you 
can do something about it with advan- 
tage to all concerned, because electric 
cooking is going to town! 


Value and Characteristics 
(Continued from page 170) 


classes of business is no reason why this 
practice should be followed in all cases. 
The public has certain rights and certain 
desires which a utility should recognize 
and strive to accomplish, remembering 
that after all in this democracy of ours 
the will of the public becomes the law 
of the land. Also, in the words of 
numerous judges, the determination of 
rates is not an exact science and thus 
judgment must be exercised in their de- 
termination. With all these thoughts in 
mind it appears that only one conclusion 
can be reached, namely, that of doing 
our level best to satisfy the public in 
service and rates, resorting to a refusal 
to do either only when every known 
effort to accomplish this has been ex- 
hausted. 
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Measures for Relief of Physical Illness 


By Noel Gates Monroe, M.D. 


Medical Director, Edison Electric Illuminating Co. of Boston, Boston, Mass. 


S typical of the incidence of dis- - 
abling sickness, we might quote 


the U. S. Public Health Reports 
for a large group of reporting industrial 
plants chiefly east of the Mississippi 
River for the first half of 1937. 

Total disabling sickness was at the 
rate of 106 per 1,000 men. The respira- 
tory group accounted for a rate of 57 
per 1,000 men. The nonrespiratory 
group accounted for a rate of 49 per 
1,000 men. Of the respiratory group 
the major portion of the disabilities are 
due to the common cold and its sequelae. 

There is little new in the treatment 
of colds. Certain household remedies 
and all sorts of remedies purchasable on 
drug store shelves are of very little 
value, and usually upset the stomach or 
cause excessive purging, and generally 
are apt to do more harm than good. 

In the Annals of Otology, Rhinology 
and Laryngology issue of September, 
1936, Dr. E. C. Sewell sets forth a 
theory with regard to the common cold, 
which is worth consideration. He says, 
in effect, that a person who has a 
chronic sinusitis is the carrier of the com- 
mon cold. That such a person by sitting 
in a draft, or by chilling or by other in- 
discretion may get a “false cold.” This 
“false cold” may progress into a com- 
mon infectious cold if his resistance is 
low, and from thence he may spread 
his infection about him to all who come 
in fairly intimate contact with him. The 
person who acquires a “true cold” from 
the cold carrier gets a definite immunity 
for a period, whereas the carrier himself 
gets no immunity at all. This theory 
seems to fit conditions and it is probably 
the true explanation of the spread of 
the common cold. 


As a matter of fact, a cold in itself 
is not of much consequence, but the com- 
plications of a cold, namely: bronchitis, 
middle ear infections, mastoid infections, 
pleurisy, and so forth, are serious, and 
are to be avoided if possible. 

What general procedure should be 
followed when one has a cold? 

1. The nasal and mouth secretions 
should not be broadcast to the general 
populace. 

2. If you think that you have a tem- 
perature, see your medical advisor or 
the nurse. 
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3. If you have a temperature, you 
should be abed where you may get over 
your cold without complications. 

4. If you have chronic sinusitis, you 
must for your own sake and for the sake 
of your working mates have specialized 
treatment to rid yourself of the infec- 
tion. . 





This is the fifth of a@ series of 
articles on Medical Service in In- 
dustry, prepared by the Subcom- 
mittee on Health, of the Accident 
Prevention Committee, E.E.I., 
composed of: Dr. Hart E. Fisher, 
Chicago; Dr. Noel G. Monroe, 
Boston; Dr. J. J. Wittmer, New 
York City; Professor Morris S.Vi- 
teles, Philadelphia and Wills Mac- 
lachlan, Toronto, Ont., Chairman. 

These articles will appear 
monthly in the BULLETIN and will 
present different phases of the 
types of assistance that can be 
given to industry by the Medical 
Profession. 

The Subcommittee will welcome 
comments and discussion of these 
articles. These comments should 
be addressed to the 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON HEALTH 
Edison Electric Institute 
420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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It is believed that a physical harden- 
ing process helps to prevent colds. If 
you can shiver through the first few 
chilly days of fall without changing 
underwear, your skin will become accus- 
tomed to the cold. From then on less 
clothes can be worn, with less consequent 
sweating and less liability for chilling. 
In other words, the physical resistance 
to low temperatures can be increased. 

Some out-of-door exercise is recom- 
mended for those who work indoors. For 
those who must work out of doors, it is 
essential that the feet be kept dry and 
warm, and that the outer clothing be 
removed when doing muscular work, 
and replaced while resting or riding to 
the next job. Good and generous food 
is most essential during the winter sea- 
son, but overeating or overdrinking and 
loss of sleep are to be avoided. 

The nonrespiratory group of diseases, 
causing disabilities at the rate of 49 per 
1,000 afford greater opportunity for re- 
lief. Of this group, appendicitis and 
hernia, causing respectively 4.6 and 1.8 
disabilities per 1,000 men, are readily 
cured by surgery. 

The rheumatic group of 9.7 per 1,000 
men is a fertile field for relief measures. 
Very early diagnosis is most essential be- 
cause in the early stage there is but little 
deformity of the parts or but little loss 
of function. A period of bed rest, re- 
moval of infected teeth or tonsils and 
dietary measures will often result in 
marked relief of symptoms, and some- 
times may result in permanent arrest of 
the disease. The surgical correction of 
deformity promotes physical efficiency 
and well being. 


Among the digestive diseases which 
cause 8.1 disabilities per 1,000 men, the 
following rank, in order, as causative of 
lost time. They are discussed briefly in 
sequence. 

1—Appendicitis 

2—Constipation (real or fancied) 

3—Gastric or duodenal ulcer 

4—Colitis or irritable colon 

1. Acute abdominal pain should never 
be self-treated. There is great likeli- 
hood that the cause may be appendicitis, 
and your doctor should prescribe the 
appropriate treatment. 

The wave of emergency operations 
for appendicitis has largely subsided 
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these past few years, so that nowadays 
the appendicitis suspect is hospitalized 
and studied carefully, with the result 
that many are not operated upon and 
many more actual cures are effected. 

2. Constipation is a condition rather 
than a disease, but nevertheless the aver- 
age person lays great stress on his bodily 
elimination, and if he thinks there is 
failure of this function, he promptly 
begins to dose himself, with the result 
that he is soon a victim of the laxative 
habit, which is even less desirable than 
the constipation. No diagnosis of con- 
stipation can be made in a patient who 
has a bowel movement either thrice daily 
or once in three days. However, many 
times there is an organic basis for con- 
stipation, and medical advice should be 
sought as to the cause and relief of the 
condition. Many a man with cancer 
of the rectum has treated himself for 
months before he “tried the doctor” and 
then it was too late. 

The use of drugs has been almost 
eliminated in the treatment of constipa- 
tion. Dietary and hygienic measures 
and, lubricants by mouth will generally 
combat this situation. 

3. Medical treatment of gastric ulcer 
with diet and alkaline powders has been 
pretty well standardized, but one impor- 
tant feature of the treatment has not 
been stressed, and that is, that tobacco 
in any form should be absolutely denied 
the stomach ulcer patient. 

4. Colitis, or irritable colon, is a con- 
dition much more commonly encountered 
in the past few years than formerly. 
There can be no doubt but that much of 
the abdominal distress formerly called 
various types of indigestion is colitis of 
one grade or another. Treatment with 
a concentrated diet and drugs of the 
atropin group will usually suffice to 
keep this condition under control. 

Next in order of importance in the 
nonrespiratory group are diseases of the 
heart and aorta, with a rate of 4.2 dis- 
abilities per 1,000 men. For the most 
part, these diseases occur in the older 
men. The fact that thousands of peo- 
ple are now leading useful and produc- 
tive lives, those people whom the insur- 
ance companies declined as bad risks 
twenty to thirty years ago because of 
heart murmurs, indicates that heart mur- 
murs and even more serious types of 
heart impairments are not necessarily dis- 
abling when intelligently handled by 
adequate medical supervision and per- 
haps by change of job to something less 
strenuous. Hence the usefulness of val- 
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ued employees may be prolonged by 
many years. 

The genito-urinary group causes a rate 
of 2.4 disabilities per 1,000 men. Since 
most reporting industries exclude mu- 
tual benefit payments to patients with 
venereal disease, this figure probably is 
a true picture of non-venereal genito- 
urinary disease. Probably prostatic dif- 
ficulty accounts for most of the disability. 

Inflammation of the prostate is an ex- 
ceedingly common condition. It should 
always be suspected when there are uri- 
nary difficulties or low down abdominal 
pain. A rectal examination by your phy- 
sician will at once give the diagnosis, 
and simple massage for a few weeks will 
usually bring a most dramatic relief of 
symptoms. 

Diseases of the skin cause a rate of 
4.0 disabilities per 1,000 men. 

Here again is a fertile field for pre- 
ventive and relief measures. Much skin 
irritation can be traced directly to some 
product used either at work or at home. 
If a patch test is made of all suspected 
offending materials, the villain can usu- 
ally be trapped. Proper protection of 
the skin with gloves or with oils or 
waxes, or certain soapy materials 
will keep rashes to a minimum. 

A few skin rashes are immediately 
recognized as syphilis, but this great 
scourge is hidden among all the other 
forms of disability which have been dis- 
cussed. In my own utility, I know that 
seventeen of our present employees, or 
approximately one-half of one per cent, 
have had in the past manifestations of 
syphilis, but sufficient treatment has ar- 
rested the disease. There must be five 
times this number of known cases among 
us. This is a stupendous figure! Only 
when industry recognizes the terrific 
cost of plant wreckage due to the faulty 
judgment of some syphilis-maddened 
employee will the true state of affairs 
be known. Cure is certain in the first 
year or two of the disease. Arrest of 
the disease by adequate treatment is 
almost sure at whatever stage it is dis- 
covered. In the past twenty-five years 
pulmonary tuberculosis has decreased to 
such an extent that it is confidently ex- 
pected to vanish from the United States 
in the next fifty years. Certainly the 
same may be said of syphilis when the 
same public health consciousness is at- 
“tached to it as was applied to tubercu- 
losis a decade ago. 

Lastly may I implore all to have an 
annual physical examination. Industry 
buys coal and other materials on stand- 
ard specifications. Miillions are spent 
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for periodic overhaul of turbines and 
generators, but for the most part indus- 
try buys labor by “the looks” and not 
by medical specifications. Then she 
turns these men loose for a 30-40-50 
year period without any provision for a 
periodic overhaul. If it is good business 
to overhaul turbines, it is also good 
business to overhaul the men who run 
these turbines. 

Certainly no great forward step can 
be made in the prevention of disease, the 
increase of the length of life or the 
maximum efficiency of our man power 
unless that man power has periodic 
physical examinations. Diseases cannot 
be relieved or cured until they are dis- 
covered. When symptoms arise it may 
be too late, but the periodic physical 
overhaul will catch many conditions 
which may otherwise wreck the “human 
turbines” who ARE our industry. 


Plant Coordination Committee 
Releases Report 


HE JOINT COMMITTEE on 

Plant Coordination of the EEI and 
Bell System has approved for distribu- 
tion the following three reports pre- 
pared by the Joint Subcommittee on 
Development and Research: 


Engineering Report 40—Inductive Co- 
ordination of Rural Power and Telephone 
Systems. In the coordination of telephone 
and power distribution systems in rural 
areas the conditions encountered differ in a 
number of respects from the corresponding 
conditions in urban areas. This report pre- 
sents the results of a study of these condi- 
tions, including field measurements of rural 
power system wave shape and telephone cir- 
cuit noise under a variety of operating condi- 
tions, supplemented by a theoretical discus- 
sion of the factors affecting the inductive 
influence of rural circuits. 


Methods are presented for estimating the 
harmonic ground-return currents and I.T 
product of various types of rural power cir- 
cuits. Coordinative measures which have 
been found applicable to the power and tele- 
phone circuits are described, and test data 
are included to indicate their effectiveness. 


Provisional Report 21—Instruments for 
Measurement of Telephone Circuit Noise 
and the Telephone Influence Factor of 
Power System Wave Shapes. This report 
contains descriptions of visual indicating 
instruments developed for the purpose of 
measuring telephone circuit noise and the 
telephone influence factors of power. system 
voltage and current waves. The instruments 
embody the principles set forth in Engineer- 
ing Reports Nos. 32 and 33, “Relative Inter- 
fering Effects of Single Frequency Noises in 

(Continued on page 184) 
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Standards of Living 


Notes for an Article 


By Gerard Swope 
President, General Electric Company 


Reprinted from the Atlantic Monthly, with permission of author and publisher 


[In the course of a recent trip to Europe, 
Mr. Swope, President of the General Elec- 
tric Company, made some swift comparisons 
of the standards of living on the Continent 
and in the United States. His notes seemed 
so pertinent that the Atlantic asked for the 
privilege of printing them without delay.— 
Tue Epitor] 


I 
ONDITIONS in England are 


good. Business is prosperous, 

large in volume and profitable 
in operation. There is no social unrest, 
no acute labor troubles. The work week 
is +7 hours, and rates of pay are more 
or less stabilized. Taxes are high, but 
the budget is balanced. Changes in fis- 
cal and industrial policy have been made 
gradually over a long period of years 
and are generally accepted by all. 

Across the Channel, in France, rad- 
ical changes were made in rates of pay 
and hours of work (40 hours per week), 
which industry was not able to absorb 
so rapidly. As a result, costs rose, con- 
sumption fell, and unemployment grew, 
with an accompanying social unrest 
which has not been allayed, and in con- 
sequence industrial activity has not been 
resumed. Since I was there, there has 
been a distinct movment to modify the 
original decrees, both in length of work 
week and in rates of pay. 

Elsewhere in Europe, even in the 
discussions of the International Labor 
Board at Geneva, there is practically no 
agitation for a shorter work week, which 
throughout Europe, with the exception 
of France, is 47 hours and longer. 

Here in the United States, over a 
period of time and particularly recently, 
we have made rapid changes in the re- 
duction of the work week and increased 
rates of pay, which industry has been 
able to absorb through the simplification 
of designs, better methods and greater 
mechanization of industry, and the in- 
genuity of management. Changes in a 
complex and far-flung organization must 
be made gradually, if they are to be ab- 
sorbed without increasing costs and sell- 
ing prices. As an example of our prog- 
ress, in the short space of my own active 
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working life there have been great 
changes. When I started work in 1895, 
our work week was 56 hours at 12% 
cents an hour, or $7.00 a week. Today 
a young man of about the same grade 
would work 40 hours (25 per cent less) 
and receive 70 cents an hour, or almost 
six times as much. The General Elec- 
tric Company went to a five-day week in 
1931, for both offices and factories. In- 
cidentally, the Exchange in England is 
on a five-day week. 

The wages and hours bill now being 
considered by Congress would not affect 
the hours or the wage rates of any em- 
ployee in any large industrial establish- 
ment, such as the General Electric Com- 
pany. But it would affect these matters 
radically, and too rigidly, in certain sec- 
tions and in smaller companies. The 
administration of such a law would be 
costly—indeed I doubt if it would be 
possible to administer it fairly and with 
efficiency. 

Every country in Europe has what we 
know as a Social Security law, but these 
laws are all on a contributory basis, with 
contributions by the government, the em- 
ployer, and the employee. 

I believe in unemployment insurance, 
as I have testified, but I'prefer a contribu- 
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tory system in this country, with both 
the employer and the employee partici- 
pating, and I believe particularly in the 
encouragement of industry to stabilize 
or guarantee employment, as much more 
important. Both these factors—contri- 
butions by employer and employee, and 
the encouragement of stabilization of 
employment—are present in the laws of 
some of our states, but unfortunately 
neither is present in the laws of the State 
of New York. 

I also believe in old-age pensions. We 
have a Federal system, which is on a 
contributory basis, fifty-fifty between 
employer and employee. I am a member 
of the Senate’s Advisory Council, ap- 
pointed as a result of Senator Vanden- 
berg’s questions, to consider amendments 
to the law. I think the law can be 
broadened with advantage, to cover em- 
ployees of educational and philanthropic 
institutions not now covered, domestic 
servants, and to a certain extent agricul- 
tural workers; and I think the law can 
be simplified and modified in other re- 
spects also. It has been declared consti- 
tutional, and I am not one of those who 
think that it will be repealed, but it 
may be amended. 


Il 


When in Europe, of course I was in- 
terested in the living standards in the 
different countries that I visited, as com- 
pared with those in the United States. 
These are difficult, if not impossible, to 
compare on a monetary basis, as the cur- 
rencies of some of the foreign countries 
are either partially or completely subject 
to exchange restrictions, so a comparison 
of this character would resuit in no valid 
conclusions. Therefore I made a study 
of how long an average workman, in 
certain industries, would have to toil to 
pay for a year’s shelter (rent)—not a 
uniform standard of shelter, but shelter. 
The number and size of rooms, and the 
conveniences offered, vary greatly in dif- 
ferent countries, especially when com- 
pared with our own; but the important 
thing is the length of time a workman 
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has to toil to provide shelter for his 
family for a year, no matter what that 
shelter may be; and this shows no great 
variation. 

The following tabulation shows the 
number of months a man must work in 
the eight countries I visited, and the 
United States, to pay for his year’s rent, 
and the percentage of his year’s income 
this rent represents. 


Number of months’ Percentage 


workrequired to of year’s 
pay year’s rent income 
Country No.1...... 2.1 18% 
” | > rere 2.6 22 
- ee 2.8 23 
ba No. 4...... 2.2 18 
> No. 5. 3.2 27 
a No. 6...... 3.9 33 
- a 3.2 27 
= i Sa 2.5 21 
United States ...... 2.2 18 


In the United States, therefore, a man 
works 2.2 months (representing about 
18 per cent of a year’s income) to pro- 
vide for a year’s rent; in European 
countries the time varies from two to 
four months (representing from 18 per 
cent to 33 per cent of a year’s earnings). 

Clothing was too varied, it seemed to 
me, to make any valid comparisons; but 
on the principal articles of food, such as 
milk, eggs, bread, butter, and beef (not 
that these articles of diet are used to the 
same extent by the families of workmen 
in different countries, but in all the coun- 
tries these staples are used in varying 
degrees), a comparison could be made to 
show the varying cost in hours of work 
to procure these five important food 
items. 

Number of hours’ work 


required to purchase a 
unit of five food items 


Country No.1......... 4.9 
* ls Seer 7.2 
“ ; : 4.25 
“ ae 6.1 
" * 5.0 
= ae 4.6 
= BES phos wale: 6.2 
si See 7.3 

United States ......... 1.7 


In the United States, therefore, to 
purchase a unit of these five items, a 
man must work 1.7 hours, while in the 
country that is nearest in this regard a 
man must work 414 hours, or two and 
one-half times as long, and in one coun- 
try a man must work over 7 hours, or 
more than four times as long. 

But a startling contrast between con- 
ditions in other countries and our own 
is seen in the way people travel to work. 
In our country, one of the problems in 
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our factory towns is to provide fields for 
parking the automobiles of thousands 
of workmen. In Europe they have no 
such problem, as the workmen use 
bicycles, which are much more easily 
“stored, or they use the tramways, or 
walk. As a matter of fact, in no other 
country but the United States, from the 
standpoint of earnings, can a workman 
afford to buy a new car, even of the 
lowest cost. 

Number of months’ 

work required to 

purchase an automobile 


Country Neo... 6660 18.0 
_ yy ee 20.2 
t ON Eee 8.5 
. eee 3.2 
= Serre 10.5 
7 Oo ee 14.8 
$ | ree 24.0 
$ a ‘ 22.5 
Tine Geet. 6.5. 4.5 


In the United States, on the average, 
it requires 414 months’ work to pay for 
an automobile, and in the nearest Euro- 
pean country a man must work 8% 
months for it, and in one country 24 
months, or two years. These figures 
themselves show how impossible it would 
be for a workman in those countries to 
buy a car, even on a time-installment 
plan, as it would be worn out before he 
could pay for it. 

Another article in general use in the 
United States is the electric refrigerator. 


Number of months’ work 
required to purchase 
an electric refrigerator 


Conmiry No. d | oc o. és 2.5 
ses XS Sear 2.9 

- OT Gea ee 2.4 

: OS eee 2.4 

: _ Ss ee 2.7 

5 ee 3.0 
ts re 7.3 

” OY ae 6.3 
United States ......... 1.0 


. 


For a radio set, the figures are as fol- 
lows :— 
Number of months’ 
work required to 
purchase a radio set 


Country No.1...... . PS 
on Meh 0% x 55003 5 

= eae a 
See 8 

5 DORON cca coes a 

: No. 6.. 1.5 

. are 8 


vA 
2 § 
oe 
iy 


United States ......... 


Interestingly enough, on radio the 
question of government policy is in- 
volved, because certain governments have 
said that simple low-priced sets must 
be furnished to all citizens in order that 
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everyone may listen to the words of the 
officials. Therefore the prices of radios 
in those particular countries are much 
lower, in comparison with prices on most 
other articles. 

Finally I take a unit of small cost, one 
which adds greatly to the comfort and 
convenience of living—the use of elec- 
tricity. Electric supply in Europe is 
sometimes in the hands of private enter- 
prise, sometimes in the hands of the 
municipality, and sometimes in the hands 
of the state. Here, then, is a comparison 
of the length of time a man must work 
to purchase one kilowatt-hour of energy 
—that is, sufficient energy to light 
twenty fifty-watt incandescent lamps for 
one hour, or the equivalent. 


Number of minutes’ work 
required to purchase one 
kilowatt-hour of energy 


Country No.1...... ‘ 24.0 
= | i er 30.0 
“ SS Ra ae 18.0 
ms No. 4.. ee 18.0 
“ eS eee ee 18.0 
. Oe Seer 12.0 
" <r See 30.0 
- ie Sera 43.0 
United States ...... 3.6 


In the United States a man must toil 
3.6 minutes to provide for one kilowatt- 
hour of energy; in the nearest European 
country he must work 12 minutes, or 
over three times as long, and in one 
country he must work 43 minutes, or 
twelve times as long. In this country, 
generally, the development and distribu- 
tion of electrical energy have been in 
private hands, and the problem of mak- 
ing it available to more and more mil- 
lions of homes has been given constant 
study, so that now over 22,000,000 
homes are electrically connected. The 
increase in use and the resulting con- 
veniences are apparent on every hand. 

The comparative figures on incandes- 
cent lamps are of interest :— 

Number of hours’ work 


required to purchase 
an incandescent lamp 


Coupity NO. 9 «5.50552. 1.8 
" _ Se eee 2:5 
ay SE ere 1.3 

OY Se eae 1.2 

MR Gisksh aie atareie 1.4 
Seen ees 2.4 

AR ae 3.4 

PE. ernie 2.0 

United States ...... , a 


These are sufficient indications, from 
the standpoint of the workingman, that 
if we do not endeavor to make progress 
too rapidly we may have faith in the 
future. 
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Program 


E.E.I. Engineering Committee Meetings 


Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Illinois 
May 2-4, 1938 


ACCIDENT PREVENTION COMMITTEE 
L. M. SHapcett, Chairman 
May 2—9:30 a.m.—Suite 247 


Statistics 
W. A. Bucuanan (for C. R. Beardsley) Appalachian Elec. Power 
Co., Welch, W. Va. 
Low Voltage Hazards : 
E. W. Gorry, Consolidated Edison Co. of N. Y., New York City. 
Rubber Protective Equipment, Line Hose, Linemen’s Pigs, Etc. 
Rubber Gloves 
M. F. Skinner, Brooklyn Edison Company, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Public Safety, Electric Fences, Miscellaneous 
H. J. Burton, Consumers Power Co., Jackson, Michigan. 


May 2—2:00 p.m.—Suite 247 

Employee Health 

Wits MAcLacHLAN, Toronto, Canada. 
Office Hazards 

E. R. Kropp, Union Elec. Co. of Missouri, St. Louis, Mo. 
Employee Training 

A. S. BEnNion, Utah Power & Light Co., Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Principles of Hold Off 
— Stewart, Buffalo, Niagara & Eastérn Power Corp., Buffalo, 
Line Hazards (Linemen’s Handbook, Miscellaneous) 

E. C. Rug, Boston Edison Company, Boston, Mass. 
Trafic Hazards (Defective Vision of Drivers, Miscellaneous) 

C. N. Rakestraw, Cleveland Elec. Illum. Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Hazards Due to Use of CO: Fire Extinguishing Equipment 

G. S. Dient, Pennsylvania Water & Power Co., Baltimore, Md. 
National Safety Council Affairs 

R. M. Gopwin, Philadelphia Electric Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Affairs of AIEE Committee on Safety . 

Wits MAcLACHLAN, Toronto, Canada. 


May 3—9:30 a.m.—Suite 247-8 


Reports of Contact. Men with Other E.E.1. Committees—Transmis- 
sion and Distribution 

E. C. Rue, Boston Edison Co., Boston, Mass. 
Insurance and Accounting 

E. R. Kropp, Union Elec. Co. of Missouri, St. Louis, Mo. 
Electrical Equipment 

D. C. Stewart, Buffalo, Niagara & Eastern Power Corp., Buffalo. 
Prime Movers and Hydraulic Power 

G. S. Dient, Pennsylvania Water & Power Co., Baltimore, Md. 
New Ideas and Devices 
New Business 


May 3—2:00 p.m.—East Lounge 


Joint Meeting with Electrical Equipment and Transmission & 
Distribution Committees. (See below) 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT COMMITTEE 
J. F. Farrman, Chairman 


May 2—9:30 a.m.—East Lounge 


Closed Session (Only Committee Members and representatives 
of E.E.I. Member companies are invited to this session.) 
Oil Fire Reports 

R. N. ConweE i. Public Service Elec. & Gas. Co., Newark, N. J. 
Apparatus Trouble Reports 

Cc. A. Corney, Boston Edison Co., Boston, Mass. 
Oil Circuit Breakers (EEI-AEIC-NEMA Joint Committee Report) 

R. W. WitsraHaM, United Engrs. & Constructors, Philadelphia. 
Bushina Troubles 

R. W. WivsraHamM, United Engrs. & Constructors, Philadelphia. 
Oil Circuit Breaker Trouble 

H. L. Wattavu, Cleveland Elec. Illum, Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Foreign Practice Group 
A. H. Lawton, Chairman 


Progress Reports on Assigned Subjects 
A. V. Depeecu, Canadian and General Finance Co., Toronto, 
Canada. 
May 2—2:00 p.m.—East Lounge 


Open Session (Visitors Welcome) 


Meters and Services Division 
A. E. Sitver, Chairman 


Progress Reports of Meters and Services Subcommittee 
A. J. ALLEN, Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, New York 
City. 
(Meters and Services Subcommittee Meeting—May 2— 
30 a.m. (Room to be announced) 


Apparatus and Design Division 
H. L. Watiau, Chairman 


Rotating Electrical Machinery 

R. W. WisraHaM, United Engrs, & Constructors, Philadelphia. 
Manufacturer Reports 

D. M. Jones, General Electrical Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 

S. H. Mortensen, Allis Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

C. A. Powe, Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., E. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Station Design and Modernization 

H. B. Woop, Stone & Webster Engineering Corp., Boston, Mass. 

L Street Station Modernization 

C. A. Corney, Boston Edison Company, Boston, Mass. 
Progress Report on Generator Insulation Testing 

B. Van Ness, Jr., Pennsylvania Water & Power Co., Baltimore, 
Md. 
Results of Buss Protection Questionnaire 

H. L. Wattau, Cleveland Elec. Illum. Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Status of Relay Standardization 

H. L. Wa.tau, Cleveland Elec. Illum. Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Disposition of Noise Standards 

H. L. Watrau, Cleveland Elec. Illum. Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Utilization Division 
J. H. Foorz, Chairman 


Progress Reports on Current Work 
J. H. Foote, Commonwealth & Southern Corp., Jackson, Mich. 


May 3—9:00 a.m.—East Lounge 
System Engineering Division 
R. A. Hentz, Chairman 


Nominal and Emergency Ratings—Progress Report ; 

F. D. Wyatt, United Light and Pwr. Engrg. and Constr. Co., 
Kansas City, Mo. 
System Generating Capacity Reserve—Progress Report 

H. C. Forses, Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, New York 
City. 
Basis of Investment for Increased Reliability—Analysis of Replies 

to Recent Canvass of Committee Members 

R. A. HenvTz,. Philadelphia Electric Co.. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Continuing Property Records—General Discussion 
Fundamental System Planning of American Gas and Elec Co. 

Puitip Sporn, American Gas and Elec. Service Co., New York 
City. 

Operating and Maintenance Division 
H. S. Fircn, Chairman 

Storage Battery Subject. Committec—Progress Report 

O. B. Benson, Boston Edison Co., Boston, Mass. 
Progress Report on Rehabilitation of Insulating Oil 

H. S. Fitcu, West Penn Power Co., Pittsburgh. Pa. 
Report on Rehabilitation of Flood Damaged Equipment 

H. S. Fitcu, West Penn Power Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


May 3—2:00 p.m.—East Lounge 
Joint Meeting with Accident Prevention and Transmission & 
Distribution Committees. (See below) 
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HYDRAULIC POWER COMMITTEE 
E. B. Strowcer, Chairman 


May 3—9:00 a.m. and 2:00 p.m.—Sheridan Room 


Cost Data, Hydro-Elec. Plants 
Relation Between Flood Control and Power Development 
L. F. Harza, Harza Engineering Co., Chicago, III. 
Pumped Storage—General Discussion 
Dam Maintenance—Re port 
Drainage Systems Under Dam 
W. P. Creacer, Buffalo, N. Y. 


May 4—9:00 a.m. and 2:00 p.m.—Sheridan Room 


Pressure Distribution on the Downstream Face of an Ogee Spillway 
Cyclic Analysis of Flow Records 
C. F. MerriaM, Pennsylvania Water & Power Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Reports on— 
(a) The Susquehanna Emergency Net. 
(b) Progress of Flood Waves Down the Susquehanna River 
C. F. MerriaM, Pennsylvania Water & Power Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Model Tests of Hydraulic Structures 
Automatic Hydro-Electric Stations 
E. L. Peterson, American Gas & Elec. Serv. Corp., New York 
City. 


PRIME MOVERS COMMITTEE 
W. E. Catpwe._, Chairman 


May 2—9:30 a.m. and 2:00 p.m.—East Room 


Committee Business 
Review of Final Reports from— 
Chemistry Subcommittee 
C. H. Fettows, Detroit Edison Company, Detroit, Michigan. 
Combustion Subcommittee 
J. F. Muir, American Water Works & Elec. Co., Inc., New 
York City. 
Turbine Subcommittee 
E. R. Crorts, Rochester Gas & Elec. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Review of Progress Report of Boiler Subcommittee 
J. R. Baker, Pennsylvania Water & Power Co., Baltimore, Md. 


May 3—9:00 a.m.—East Room 


Round Table Discussion of Current Design and Operating 
Problems. 
(Members only) 


May 3—2:00 p.m. 
Inspection Trips 


TRANSMISSION AND DISTRIBUTION COMMITTEE 
H. P. Seerye, Chairman 
May 2—9:30 a.m. and 2 p.m.—Suite 259-60 


Meeting of Subcommittee on Underground Methods and 
Accessories 
J. A. Brooks (Chairman) Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, 
New York City. 


May 3—9:30 a.m.—Michigan Room 
Transmission Group 
Merritt DeMerit, Chairman 


Simplified Transmission Line Planning 
A. C. MonteirH, Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., E. Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 
Design, Construction and Operation of a Lightning Proof Trans- 
mission Line 
ao Hansson, Pennsylvania Water & Power Co., Baltimore, 
Md. 
Revamping a High Voltage Transmission Line for Increased Pro- 
tection Against Lightning 
A. E. Strver, Ebasco Services, Inc., New York City. 
Ground Resistance Determinations in Connection with Counter- 
poise Installations 
Merritt DeMerit, West Penn Power Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
The Counter poise 
L. V. Bewtey, General Electric Company, Pittsfield, Mass. 
Expulsion Protective Gaps on Transmission Lines 
D. M. Bunn, Northern States Power Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Plant Coordination Group ‘ 
W. F. Davinson, Chairman 


Review of the Current Cases Involving Inductive Coordination 
W. F. Davinson, Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, Inc., 
New York City. 
Radio Interference Measurement 
J. O'R Coreman, Edison Electric Institute, New York City. 
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May 3—2:00 p.m.—East Lounge 


Joint Meeting with Accident Prevention Committee and Electri- 
cal Equipment Committee. (See below) 


May 4—9:00 a.m.—East Lounge 
Underground Group 
C. W. FrRankiin, Chairman 
The Use of Power Factor Test Equipment for Indicating Defective 


Cable Terminals and Netavork Transformers 
M. W. GHEN, Duquesne Light Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Impulse Tests on 24-27 Kv, Three Shielded Conductor, Paper and 
Lead Cable 
G. B. McCase, Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, Mich. 
A New Semi-Underground Distribution System for Evansville, 
Indiana 
E. V. Say_es, Commonwealth and Southern Corp., Jackson, Mich. 


Standards and Specifications Group 
E. V. Saytes, Chairman 


(a) Subcommittee Reports—Pole Life Records, Line Hardware, 
Insulators 


May 4—2:00 p.m.—East Lounge 
Standards and Specifications Group (Con’t) 


(b) Timbers—Characteristics and Use 
Distribution Group 
W. F. Nimmo, Chairman 


Economic Design of Overhead Primaries 
Paut H. Jeynes, Public Service Elec. and Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 


Round Table Discussion 
(Attendance restricted to power company employes) 


Status of National Electrical Safety Code Revision and Other 
Matters 


JOINT MEETING 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT COMMITTEE — TRANSMIS- 
SION AND DISTRIBUTION COMMITTEE — ACCIDENT 
PREVENTION COMMITTEE 


May 3—2:00 p.m.—East Lounge 


Symposium on System and Utilization Voltages 

H. P. Seetye, Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, Mich. 

J. H. Foorz, Commonwealth & Southern Corp., Jackson, Mich. 

H. Coz, Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, Mich. 

H. A. Enos, Amer. Gas & Elec. Serv. Corp., New York, N. Y. 
Transformer Vault Fires and Explosions 

L. W. McCutLoucu, Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, N. Y. 
Electric Range Report 

J. H. Foore, Commonwealth & Southern Corp., Jackson, Mich. 
Water Heater Test Specifications 

J. O’R. CoLteman, Edison Electric Institute, New York, N. Y. 
Principles of Hold-Off 

H. S. Fircu, West Penn Power Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

D. C. Srewart, Buffalo, Niagara & Eastern Power Corp., Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 

N. STAHL, Pennsylvania Power & Lt. Co., Allentown, Pa. 
Proposed Standards for Transformers, Regulators and Reactors 

F. S. Brown, Duquesne Light Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


DINNER MEETING OF ALL COMMITTEES 
May 3—7:00 p.m.—Michigan Room 
Toastmaster 


H. W. Eates, Public Utility Engineering and Service Corp., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


Address 
C. W. Ketiocc, President, Edison Electric Institute. 
Coordination of Electric Power and Transmission Facilities in 
Wisconsin 
L. F. Seysoip, Milwaukee Elec. Rwy. & Lt. Co. 
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Notes on the June Convention 


VERY worth while program of 
A addresses and a series of meet- 
ings which will be of value to 
everyone who attends them are being 
arranged for the Sixth Annual Conven- 
tion of the Edison Electric Institute. 
The Convention, as announced previ- 
ously, takes place June 6 to 9 at At- 
lantic City, where the Institute last as- 
sembled in 1935. 

While details of the program are be- 
ing completed, members of the Atlantic 
City Reception Committee are prepar- 
ing a rousing welcome and planning 
entertainment features which will fill 


ords Committee, with H. D. Anderson 
as Chairman, and a meeting of the 
Classification of Accounts Committee 
presided over by F. P. Dexter. Plans are 
also being considered for meetings of the 
Depreciation Committee, C. E. Kohl- 
hepp, Chairman, the Customers’ Rela- 
tions, Commercial Accounting & Collec- 
tions Committee, K. E. Boyle, 
Chairman, and the Purchasing, Stores 
and Transportation Committee, E. S. 
Brock, Chairman. 

Monday, June 6, will be devoted to 


registration, committee meetings and 
other essential preliminaries. The Pres- 
ident’s Reception will be held on Mon- 
day evening in the Rose Room of the 
Hotel Traymore. The opening business 
session will get under way promptly at 
9.30 a. m., on Tuesday, June 7, in the 
Grand Ballroom of the Atlantic City 
Convention Hall, where all sessions of 
the Convention will take place. 

Further details of the Convention 
program will be announced in the next 
issue of the BULLETIN. 








each day with plenty of activity for 
every delegate and visitor to the Con- 
Se a RATES QUOTED BY ATLANTIC CITY HOTELS 
Dominating theme of the Convention for the 1938 Edison Electric Institute Convention 
will be the outlook in America for pri- 
vate enterprise in general and the prob- June 6 to 9, 1938 
lems now confrenting such enterprise 
in this country, questions uppermost in Boardwalk Hotels European Plan Rates by the Day 
the mind of every electric utility man Single Rooms Double Rooms 
today. Other problems, however, will Name with Bath with Bath 
not be neglected: included among them eS ERROCCIT FO, OFT Oe $3.00 $6.00 $6.00 $10.00 
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Market Research and Dealer Sales Promotion 
(Continued from page 120) 


sales floors will become increasingiy 
necessary. 

The subject of dealer advertising 1s 
one on which we have had very little 
information and one which is very vital 
to all promotional work. In 1937 we 
measured the amount of advertising be- 
ing done by dealers. This was accom- 
plished very simply by having our exist- 
ing personnel measure and record the 
appliance advertising in the newspapers. 
We were able to obtain a record of 
the amount of advertising done by ap- 
pliances, by dealers and by newspapers. 
In this way we were able to determine 
the amount of advertising each dealer 
was doing and what type of appliance 
he was advertising. 

This information was transposed into 
dollars spent by taking the column 
inches as run in various newspapers and 
applying the existing advertising rates. 

The following figures indicate the 
amount of money actually spent by 
dealers over a 6-month period in ad- 
vertising each type of appliance: 


DEALER NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING OF 
ELectric APPLIANCES 
May to Oct. Inc., 1937 


I SoD nie a tle die: ¥iae ix Smid ores $ 4,693 
Tee eo ree 69 
Pe NO Ss Sook ss5c cc elses ones 106 
re 91,134 
Dish Washers ..................4-. 468 
Washing Machines .............. 26,328 
NE og 8 diate iio. 0.4 ks Kaba be be 0d 11,344 
SER os ovat ieKoack cack skew teed 134,260 
aes GROOMERS o.oo ico hcc ces 5,280 
Room Coolers ..........sscscc00. 1,036 
MII Se Sse Coos LoS bic miswieleua 376 
Sewing Machines ................ 2,183 
Small Appliances ................ 20,734 
TOTAL FOR 6-MONTHS...... $298,011 
ESTIMATED FOR YEAR........ $600,000 


As a result of this investigation, we 
are able to determine (1) the rank and 
order of appliances as to the amount of 
advertising done and (2) the ratio of 
total advertising on each appliance to 
the total sales of that appliance. 

As an added feature in 1938, we are 
accumulating information as to the 
amount of advertising which is being 
done on competitive fuels. 

In analyzing the amount of advertis- 
ing done by groups of dealers, we are 
able to determine what classes of mer- 
chants are the important factors in the 
sale of appliances. One analysis of this 
kind shows the total appliance advertis- 
ing in ratio to the total amount of 


advertising on other types of merchan- 
dise and how this ratio was divided by 
classes of retailers. 

As an example, in 1937 the total 
dealer advertising in one metropolitan 
area was divided as follows: 


Type Appliance Other 

of Merchant Advertising Advertising 
Furniture Stores ..... 35% 65% 
Department Stores .... 7% 93% 
Chem Gtores ......<0«: 23% 77% 
Hardware Stores ..... 42% 58% 


The measurement of dealer appliance 
advertising substitutes facts for guess- 
work in the promotion of the most pow- 
erful aid to sales. The advantages of 
such information may be briefly sum- 
marized as follows: 


1. Indispensable facts on the volume of 
dealer advertising and the advertising prac- 
tice of dealers. 
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2. A year-to-year ratio of the relationship 
between advertising and sales results. 


3. Provision of ammunition for newspapers 
to use in the solicitation of more dealer ap- 
pliance advertising. 

4. Provision of knowledge of what each in- 
dividual dealer is doing and decided talking 
point when discussing sales promotional plans 
with him. 

TIME MARCHES ON! Five 
years from now, living conditions, hab- 
its and, we hope, the economic outlook 
will be different. If we are to keep our 
places in the sun and maintain our 
position in the march of progress, we 
must keep abreast of the changing con- 
ditions. If we don’t, then some other 
industry is going to “cash in” on our 
share of the business. We must be con- 
tinually studying our markets, watching 
and fostering new developments and 
changing our methods to meet changing 
conditions. —The way in which this can 
be done is by careful and continuous 
market research. 





Package Diesel Units and Their Future 


(Continued from page 152) 


where such power, because of excessive 
transmission costs or other reasons, is 
too expensive. 

General Motors produces a wide va- 
riety of products and has many custom- 
ers in every community. We believe 
that we enjoy the confidence of the pub- 
lic to a considerable degree. It would 
not be to our interest to abuse that con- 
fidence in any way and we cannot afford 
to have dissatisfied customers. We in- 
tend to aggressively merchandise our 
Diesel products wherever they may be 
used to the advantage of the prospective 
customer. But we will not mislead such 
prospective customers nor will we allow 
our dealers to do so. : 

Diesel engines cannot be profitably 
used by the ordinary user of electric 
energy as a substitute for central power 
plant serv’.e, providing charges for such 
service are based on a sound cost struc- 
ture. Consideration must be given to a 
reasonable return on investment, the 
problems of operation, and the hazard 
of interruption to service. 

Undoubtedly, many power purchasers 
will investigate the possibilities of Diesel 
power. We intend that such inquiries 
as may come to us will be answered on 
the basis of facts as we know them. We 
will also add a reasonable allowance of 
conservatism, as we have no desire to 
sell equipment based on a saving which 


can be quickly eliminated by a minor 
adjustment in rate. 

Whether or not General Motors par- 
ticipates, the Diesel industry is destined 
to experience a rapid growth. Neither 
you nor we could hope to importantly 
impede the adoption of Diesel power 
for uses to which it is suited. But to 
avoid serious economic waste, this de- 
velopment should be carefully guided. 
The central power plant is a much bet- 
ter solution of our power problem than 
a large number of small isolated private 
units. But the combination, with base 
demand steam plants, of Diesel units, 
for the purpose of carrying peak loads; 
to supply increased demand in outlying 
areas for which transmission capacity 
may not be available; and to open up 
new territory in advance of the high 
line, are possibilities worth considering. 

In certain parts of the country coal 
costs compare unfavorably with fuel oil 
costs. At lower prices per horse power 
and with reduced maintenance cost, 
large Diesel engines can be considered 
in replacement or expansion programs. 
We realize that your industry has given 
a great deal of consideration to these 
possibilities and some very interesting 
technical reports have been written on 
the subject. But the development of 
higher speed engines produced in con- 
siderable quantities will importantly 
change some of the calculations in these 
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earlier studies. We are prepared to dis- 
cuss these matters with your engineers 
at any time. 

In closing, let me say that it is our 
our opinion that the General Motors’ 
program on Diesel engines will not in- 
jure the interests of the Electrical Util- 
ity industries. Any small volume of 
business which may be taken away from 
central power plants will be more than 
compensated for by the development of 
new demands for power and the open- 
ing of new areas first served by isolated 
plants and later, when requirements 
have expanded sufficiently, taken over 
by the central power plant. Competi- 
tive situations will unavoidably arise, 
from time to time, but neither of us 
need fear such competition as long as it 
is on a sound healthy basis. 

Dealers for all General Motors’ prod- 
ucts are carefully selected and sound 
guidance is provided by our factory or- 
ganizations. 

In this new field, you may expect 
competition but, so far as General Mo- 
tors is concerned, it will be honest com- 
petition. We shall do everything possi- 
ble to insure that our products are not 
misrepresented. 

Furthermore, we would like the op- 
portunity to serve the Electrical Utility 
Industry if our products will help you 
to do your job better. After all, our 
jobs do not differ very greatly. We must 
both serve the public as efficiently and 
as economically as we know how. 


Running Water 
(Continued from page 130) 


mon sense tells me plenty of water will 
add plenty of pounds to them also. 
Farmers know these facts—at least 
most of them do. But like everyone else, 
they need to be told about it. And who 
is telling them about it? I was think- 
ing, coming out—Suppose I needed a 
water system this Spring. Who would 
be telling me about it? Probably the 
hired man and my wife, but I doubt if 
anyone with one to sell would be out 
to see me. The tractor man would come 
out and the new car salesman, and the 
radio man, but not the water system 
man. In our section the water system 
specialty man is gone. Hardware stores 
and plumbers handle most of the pumps. 
And neither of these men get very far 
away from home on sales expeditions, 
except on hot tips. It would be up to 
the Utility man to put the urge on me 
and to tip off the pump dealer. With 
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this kind of urging I would probably 
buy the pump and tell the tractor man 
to wait. 

And then what an opening for that 
same Utility man. The new white 
kitchen sink made the old wood or coal 
range look bad. —New lights in the 
kitchen and the new bath room, maybe 
a water heater—and in the barn—a 
dairy-barn water heater, poultry water 
warmers, stock tank heaters, etc., etc. 
You have opened up the faucets for im- 
provements on my farm; you have in- 
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creased my profits to pay for these im- 
provements. I am a damned poor Amer- 
ican farmer if I don’t climb aboard and 
buy your stuff. 

May I suggest, as a farmer, that more 
than water comes into a farmer’s system 
when he takes that first cool drink from 
his new water system. He gets an in- 
spiration to modernize and electrify that 
no other appliance that he will ever buy 
will bring to him. It pays him big 
profits and it makes the next step look 
easy to him. 


Awards Established for 
Acts of Valor by Utility Employees 


UTSTANDING acts of cour- 

age and devotion to duty by 

employees of electric light and 
power companies in the maintenance of 
electric service under adverse conditions 
will be recognized nationally through 
the recent establishment of the Claude 
L. Matthews Awards for Valor. 

The awards cover acts of valor per- 
formed during the calendar year 1938 
and will be administered by the Prize 
Awards Committee of the Edison Elec- 
tric Institute. Three awards each of 
$150 are offered through the interest of 
Mr. Matthews to the employees selected 
as being most entitled to the awards on 
the basis of evidence submitted to the 
committee. A citation and appropriate 
button will accompany each cash award. 
Other awards consisting of the emblem 
and citation may be awarded in meri- 
torious cases at the discretion of the 
judges. 

Chief executives of electric light and 
power companies throughout the United 
States are invited to submit recommen- 
dations, when in their judgment acts 
warranting consideration for the award 
have been performed by an employee or 
employees under their jurisdiction. 

The terms and conditions governing 
the award have been announced by Mr. 
H. P. Liversidge, Chairman of the 
Prize Awards Committee and are as 
follows : 

THE CLAUDE L. MATTHEWS 
VALOR AWARDS 

For acts of devotion to duty wherein ex- 
traordinary courage has been exercised in 
efforts to maintain important electric ser- 
vice or to restore service in the shortest pos- 
sible time. 


Three cash awards each of $150 are of- 
fered for the calendar year 1938 to the in- 


dividuals selected by a group of judges 
(named by the Prize Awards Committee of 
the Edison Electric Institute), on the basis 
of evidence submitted, as being most entitled 
to the awards. A citation and an appro- 
priate button or pin will accompany each 
cash award. 

Others recommended for the valor award 
but not participating in the cash awards, at 
the discretion of the judges, may be given 
a citation and awarded the button or pin. 

Where two or more employees partici- 
pated in an act of valor on a basis that 
does not warrant singling out the acts of 
one individual among them above the rest, 
the award may be made to a group. In 
this case the money that would have been 
awarded to an individual will be divided 
equally among the members of the recom- 
mended group, the citation will name the 
group, and a button or pin will be given 
to each one of the recommended group. 

Because circumstances evoking acts of 
valor may not occur in a particular year, 
any or all of the awards may be withheld 
at the discretion of the judges. 


Terms and Conditions 


1. Eligibility. Any person employed by 
an electric light and power company in the 
United States at the time the valorous deed 
was performed is eligible for the award. 

2. Period. The deed of valor must have 
been performed during the calendar year 
1938. 

3. Who to Submit Recommendations. Rec- 
ommendation for the award must be sub- 
mitted by the president of the company in 
which the person recommended is or was 
employed, or, in the absence of the presi- 
dent, by an executive acting for him. 

4. Date for Submitting Recommendations. 
All recommendations for the year 1938 must 
be forwarded to the secretary of the Edison 
Electric Institute not later than March 1, 
1939. It is urged that a recommendation 
for the valor award be submitted as soon 
as convenient after the occurrence of the 
act of valor. 

5. Instructions Governing Recommenda- 
tions. Recommendations for valor awards 
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should give first a succinct citation of the 
courageous act of devotion to duty. This 
should be followed by a brief statement of 
the duty or duties with which the person 
recommended was charged at the time of 
the occurrence cited. Next should follow a 
brief description of the events that tran- 
spired and a clear statement of the specific 
deed or deeds upon which the claim for the 
award is based. A brief history of the em- 
ployee’s service with the company should be 
added. Factors that will be given weight 
in judging the awards will be the importance 
of the service effected, the courage, the good 
judgment, the quick action and the devotion 
to duty displayed by the employee. 


Plant Coordination Com- 
mittee Releases Report 


(Continued from page 176) 


Telephone Circuits,’ and “The Telephone 
Influence Factor of Supply System Voltages 
and Currents.” A brief review of the prin- 
ciples involved in visual noise measurements 
is given. In addition to describing the in- 
struments, an explanation is given of the 
manner in which the instruments are in- 
tended to be used and of the quantities which 
are measured. 


Provisional Report 22—Distribution Cir- 
cuit Ground Relaying Study—Oscillographic 
Observations. This is an interim report, to 
make available the results up to January 1, 
1937, of a field study of distribution circuit 
fault characteristics and protective device 
performance, obtained from feeders of seven 
distribution systems operating at voltages 
ranging from 4 kv to 13 kv. Attention is 
devoted primarily to the performance of 
fuses and of circuit breakers and associated 
relays. The data have been analyzed also 
to show the frequency of occurrence, cause, 
magnitude, and duration of the faults. 


Copies of these reports may be ob- 
tained from the Edison Electric Insti- 
tute. The prices are as follows: 
Engineering Report 40 ... $.80 to members— 

$2.00 to non-members 
Provisional Report 21 

$1.00 to non-members 


Provisional Report 22 
$1.50 to non-members 


.40 to members— 


.60 to members— 


Engineering Report 40 is in the form 
of a printed pamphlet (EEI Publication 
F 2); the Provisional Reports are in 
mimeograph form. 





Please Make Your Convention 
Hotel Reservations Early 
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CONVENTIONS AND MEETINGS 


APRIL 


Missouri Valley Electrical Association, Engineering conference, Omaha, Neb. 

Pacific Coast Electrical Association, Spring conclave, Fresno, Calif. 

American Institute of Architects, New Orleans, La. 

Midwest Power Conference, LaSalle Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 

Arkansas Utilities Association, Eastman Hotel, Hot Springs, Ark. 

Producers Council, Inc., New Orleans, La. 

Missouri Association of Public Utilities, Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 

Northwest Electric Light and Power Association, Engineering and Operating 
Section, Vancouver, B. C. 

National Electrical and Radio Exposition, New York, N. Y. 

Southeastern Electric Exchange, Annual convention, Edgewater Gulf Hotel, 
Biloxi, Miss. 

Electrotechnical Society, Savannah, Ga. 


Maryland Utilities Association, Annual Meeting, Lord Baltimore Hotel, Balti- 
more, Md. 


MAY 


Chamber of Commerce of the U. S. A., Washington, D. C. 

Engineering Committees, Edison Electric Institute, Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, IIl. 

National Fire Protection Association, Atlantic City, N. J. 

National Electrical Manufacturers Association, Hot Springs, Va. 

National Electrical Wholesalers Association, Hot Springs, Va. 

National Association of Purchasing Agents, St. Louis, Mo. 

Pacific Coast Electrical Association, Annual convention, San Francisco, Calif. 

Westinghouse Agent-Jobbers Association, The Homestead, Hot Springs, Va. 


Heating Piping and Air Conditioning Contractors National Association, Boston, 
Mass. 


JUNE 


Heating Piping and Air Conditioning Contractors National Association, Boston, 
Mass. 


*EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE, Atlantic City Auditorium, Atlantic City, 
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American Institute of Electrical Engineers, Washington, D. C. 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers, St. Loyis, Mo. 


Canadian Electrical Association, annual convention, Seigniory Club, Province 
of Quebec, Canada. 


AUGUST 


Rocky Mountain Electrical League, Canyon Hotel and Lodge, Yellowstone 
Park, Wyo. 


SEPTEMBER 


Pennsylvania Electrical Association, Bedford Springs Hotel, Bedford Springs, 
Pa. 


National Electrical Contractors Association, Book-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, Mich. 


Indiana Electric Association, French Lick Springs Hotel, French Lick Springs, 
Ind. 


OCTOBER 


Indiana Electric Association, French Lick Springs Hotel, French Lick Springs, 
Ind. 


National Restaurant Association, Chicago, IIl. 

American Gas Association, Atlantic City, N. J. 

National Safety Council, Stevens Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 

National Electrical Manufacturers Association, Palmer House, Chicago, III. 








April, 1938. 








